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Rusedski  finally 
runs  out  of  steam 


Stephen  Blerley 
at  Flushing  Meadow 


NEW  YORK,  New  York,  bo 
good  that  Greg  Rusedski 
might  have  named  it  a thou- 
sand times  if  he  had  won  the  US 
Open  title  last  Sunday.  But  the  final 
triumphant  song  belonged  to  Fat 
Rafter,  who  defeated  the  British  No 
1 6-3,  6-2,  4-6,  7-5  with  a classic  dis- 
play of  serve  and  volley. 

Here  was  the  chance  for  Rused- 
ski to  place  hia  name  alongside  die 
immortal  Fred  Perry,  tile  last  Briton 
to  win  a Grand  Slam  event  when  he 
triumphed  here  on  grass  61  years 
ago.  Nobody  could  have . tried 
harder  or  fought  more  bravely. 

He  was  outplayed  for  two  sets  but 
strained  every  muscle  and  tissue  to 
win  the  third.  Rafter  deserved  his 
victory  and  first  Grand  Slam  dtle 
right  enough,  but  Rusedski  has  un- 
doubtedly played  himself  into  the 
hearts  of  the  British  tennis  public. 

Indeed,  by  gaining  his  place  in 
the  final,  which  earned  him 
$350,000,  he  has  given  British  ten- 
nis a huge  boost  after  his  and  Tim 
Henman’s  success  in  reaching  the 
last  eight  at  Wimbledon  this  year. 

Rusedski  may  for  ever  blame  the 
throat  and  chest  virus  that  struck 
him  down  after  his  quarter-final 
victory  over  Richard  Krajicek,  an 
illness  that  needed  specialist  treat- 
ment before  he  defeated  JonaB 
Bjorkman  in  last  Saturday’s  five-set 
semi-final. 


That  victory,  a tremendous 
achievement  by  the  British  No  1, 
was  bound  to  take  its  toll  as.  no 
doubt,  did  the  antibiotics.  ‘The 
throat  is  OK,  but  he  may  have  prob- 
lems with  his  respiration,"  said  Dr 
Gwen  Korovin  immediately  before 
the  final  began.  On  several  occa- 
sions Rusedski  appeared  to  be  hav- 
ing breathing  difficulties,  although 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  adversity 
he  managed  to  win  the  third  set. 

Rafter's  serve-and-volley  game 
was  swiftly  in  the  groove,  putting 
Rusedski  under  immediate  pres- 
sure, and  the  Briton's  own  first 
9erve  suffered  in  consequence  as 
he  strained  for  accuracy. 

The  first  break  points  came  in  the 
sixth  game  of  the  opening  set  with 
Rusedski  making  three  unforced 
errors  and  Rafter  cashing  in  for  a 4- 
2 lead  when  the  British  No  1 put  a 
volley  in  the  net. 

Nerves  then  seized  the  Aus- 
tralian and  he  found  himself  (MO 
down  on  his  next  serve.  It  was  a 
marvellously  quick  opportunity  for 
Rusedski  to  restore  his  confidence 
and  he  was  only  a whisker  away 
from  a break  of  his  own  with  a 
return  that  dropped  agonisingly 
beyond  the  baseline. 

When  Rusedski  went  down  in  the 
first  set  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
lost  an  opening  set  in  the  entire 
tournament.  He  started  the  second 
set  confidently,  but  further  mistakes 
on  his  backhand  allowed  Rafter  in 
again.  Rusedski  crashed  a loose  ball 


That  sinking  feeling  . . . Britain's  Greg  Rusedski  hangs  his  head 
after  losing  a point  in  the  final  photograph  cuve  bruusf  ill 


into  the  net  in  liis  frustration  and 
bounced  his  racket  on  the  court 
when  the  Australian  held  for  a 4-2 
lead.  More  loose  volleys  saw  Rafter 
further  extend  his  lead  and  eventu- 
ally take  the  second  set  with  ease. 

Rusedski  desperately  needed  a 
change  of  direction  and  luck  as  the 
third  set  began.  Thi9  he  achieved 
with  a wonderfully  precise  forehand 
down  the  line  finally  to  end  Rafter’s 
service  domination.  Perhaps  Rafter 
relaxed  just  a little,  but  it  was  some- 
thing for  Rusedski  to  feed  on  and 
grow. 

This  he  did  for  a 3-0  lead  but  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  so  it 
seemed,  Rafter  had  levelled.  At  5-4 
Rusedski  was  in  deep  trouble  again, 


but  improbably  saved  two  match 
points  and  then  clinched  the  third 
set  with  a brilliant  running  back- 
hand down  the  tine. 

As  the  sun  began  1o  set  behind 
Manhattan's  jagged  skyline  so 
Rusedski's  challenge  began  to  sink, 
though  never  quickly.  He  fought 
every  single  point  but  in  the  end 
Rafter’s  superior  all-round  play  and 
flexibility  just  saw  him  through. 

A series  of  blistering  serves  gave 
Rusedski  a 5-4  lead,  including  a 
world-record  serve  of  143mph.  Bui 
that  was  the  British  player’s  last  hur- 
rah. Rafter  broke  him  to  love  the 
next  time  and  then  held  his  serve 
for  the  title  with  one  final  forehand 
cross-court  volley. 


Hingis  power 
is  decisive 


I NDERSTANDABLY,  asahe 

had  just  reached  the 
women’s  US  Open  final  un- 
seeded and  at  the  first  attempt  f'J 
all  the  morning  talk  last 

Saturday  and  Sunday  was  of 

Venus  Williams,  the  black 
teenager  whom  her  father  and 
coach  Richard  has  dubbed  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Ghetto,  wrifn 
Stephen  Bierley. 

The  fact  that  Switzerland’s 
Martina  Hingis  Ib  now  the  out- 
standing player  In  the  world  had 
seemingly  been  forgotten. 

Not  by  Hingis,  though.  She 
won  6-0,  6-4  in  one  hour  and 
two  minutes  for  her  first  US 
Open  title  and  her  third  Grand ' 
Slam  of  the  year.  She  thus 
joined  Steffi  Graf,  Margaret 
Court,  Martina  Navratilova, 

Billie  Jean  King  and  Monica 
Seles  as  only  the  sixth  woman  ■ 
in  the  Open  era  to  win  three  : , J 
major  titles  within  a calendar  1 
year. 

If  9he  had  not  fallen  off  a 
horse  during  the  spring— an  u- 
cident  which  necessitated 
surgery  — Hingis  would  surely 
have  won  the  French  Open  as 
well  for  a true  Grand  Slam,  Ian 
achieved  by  Graf  in  1088, 

Hingis,  not  totally  fit,  lost  the 
Roland  Garros  final  to  Croada'i 
Iva  Mojoli. 

“1  was  n little  shaky  when  1 
came  back  [after]  I fell  off  the 
horse.  I could  have  gone  far  Ihe 
Grand  Slam,  but  I'm  going  lo 
have  many  more  years  ahead  of 
ine,H  said  Hingis,  who  earned 
$650,000  for  this  win. 


Stft 
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Cryptic  crossword  by  Rover 


Across 


9 Among  other  things  a rust- 
: blighted  this  country  (9) 

10  Some  gardepers  shield  Erica 
vylth  a flowering  tree  (6) 

1 V The  cause  of  a pry  Spring?  (7) 

12  Ringing  like  a pqrrot  In  a 

cave?  (7)  . ■ ; 

13  Group  of  workers  In  cutback!.  (6): 

14  Subsequent  page  (9) 

16  The  end  of  education  (9,6)  . ! 

19.  One  who  puts  up  with  paste  (9)  : 
21  Gather  soma  graiafertiUser  (6) 
22.  Wicked  Cain  sat  uneasHy  (7) , . * 
23  Bird  fitting  in  place  (7) .-. 

24.  Taking  candy  (5)  .■ 


26  Edge  towards  the  end  of  tennis 
game  (9) 

Down 

1 Worker  struck,  and  so  was 
accompanied  to  the  station  (10) 

2 A European  schoolboy  , 
pocketing  shilling  (8) . . 

3 . It  follows  George  on  register  of 
‘local  names  (6). 

4 Empty  apartment  (4) 

5 Ferocious  Journalist?  (5,5) 

6 He  gets  car  to  start  alter 

, i.  machine  breakdown  ($).. ..  . 

>7  Girl  who  wed  in  a mix-up  (8) , .. 

. 8 1 Annoyance  caused  by  men  In 


frocks  (4) 

1 4 Versatile  artist  (ARCO),  one  of 
the  best  (10) 

15  They  provide  room  for  cleanera 
to  tidy  up  (10) 

17  Might  the  successful  go  from 
this  to  this?  (8) 

1 8 One  In  post  bearing  stamp  of 
approval  (8) 

20  Censorship?  (6) 

21  In  the  main  Insular  (6) 

22  Band  of  material  used  in 
dressing  window  (4) 

23  Pennsylvania  Ave  without 
a flagl  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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Football  World  Cup  qualifier:  Scotland  4 Belarus  1 

Scotland  at  the  double 


Patrick  Qlonn  at  Plttodrie 

SCOTLAND  dismissed  Belarus 
with  some  disdain  here  Inst 
Sunday,  but  their  dreams  of  mito- 
malic  quallfienlion  for  the  World 
Cup  must  bo  him n ted  by  a failure  to 
do  the  same  to  Estonia  in  February. 

Austria’s  victory  over  Sweden  in 
Vienna  Inst  Saturday  puls  them  one 
point  behind  die  Scots  al  the  top  of 
Group  Four,  with  u match  in  hand. 
Winning  their  last  two  games  — 
home  and  away  to  Belarus  — will 
give  the  Austrians  the  group,  a cruel 
fate  for  Craig  Brown's  players  when 
one  remembers  they  have  taken 
four  points  from  Austria  In  tliis  cam- 
paign. 

Sunday's  near-capacity  crowd  of 
more  than  20,000  contented  them- 
selves with  enjoying  a commanding 
victory  .begun  by  Kevin  Gallacher’s 
early  goal.  He  thumped  the  ball  into 
the  net  after  the  Belarus  goalkeeper 
Yafasl  Shantalosov  failed  to  collect  it 
neatly.  . ■ • ! 

, Brown’s  game  plan  had  been  ap-; 
parqnt.gven  before  this, fifth-minute 
success.  His  team's  desire  to  blitz 
their  visitors  in  the  hope  of  an  early 
goal  -had  caused  some  sucking  of 
breath  among  the  Scottish  crowd, 
i Theseitacticscouldnever.be  sus- 
tained, and  after  they  had, produced 
the  desired  effect  there  were  peri- 
ods in  the  first  half  when  the  home 
support’s  excitement  turned, into  ap- 
prehension. i 

But,  after  the  injured  McAllister 


and  Durie  had  been  replaced  ^ 
five  minutes  of  Uie  start  of  lne» 
ond  period,  the  substitute 
Hopkin  and  Gallacher  each  or 
pti-lcd  a double,  with  Belarus  scr 
ing  their  consolation  goal  fa®1 
soft  peunlly  award  at  34). 

Hopkin  tapped  McCoiit’s 
back  a little  untidily  over  the  w* 
tile  54th  minute,  and  GdM® 
three  minutes  later,  beat  ba®: 
osov  in  tiie  chase  to  Paul  Law®’ 
precise  chip,  knocked  the  ban  ^ 
from  the  goalkeeper  and  wile) 
home  from  eight  yards.  . . , 

. ; Petr  Katchouro  converts  ■ 
penalty  before  Hopkfa 
goal  of  the  encounter,  beating™", 
defenders  with  ease  onth*«»j 
the  area  before  coolly  aen din?  _ 
light-foot  drive  to.  die  ngnl 0 

talosovfroml6yard8-,  . w.j 
. . The  match  — ‘fa 
caused  a storm  of  controww 
it  was  moved  to  Sunday  ^ *5^ 
preceded  by  one  rami**** 
and  a lament  from  a kweptP®:-, 
Otartes  Stuart  Odds:  In  Grwj  * 
,tije  Republic  of.  Ireland  PTP  , 
scrappy  display,  with  faj 
.defensive  lapses.  against  an  ^ 
i dating  Iceland  teamj: 
emerged  as  4-2  victors 

David  Connolly  and  MarkK^ 

together  with  ® brace 
Keane,  gave  MfcfcMgKS 
■a  boost  ahead  ,ol  thiSiJree^j^ 
tie, in  Lithuania,  which  may_ u 
cide  who  claims 
hind  runaway  leaders 
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Scotland  says  a 
resounding  Yes 


1 Bosnia  voters 
defy  parties 


Guardian  Reporters 


SCOTTISH  voters  marked  the 
700lh  anniversary  of  William 
“Braveheart"  Wallace’s  most 
famous  victory  last  week  by  voting 
overwhelmingly  for  the  historic 
return  of  their  Parliament  to  Edin- 
burgh — complete  with  tax-raising 
powers. 

in  a vote  which  presaged  the 
biggest  shake-up  of  British  politics 
since  the  Irish  Free  Slate  was  estab- 
lished in  1922,  74-3  per  cent  of  the 
electorate  backed  a Scottish  parlia- 
ment, with  63,5  per  cent  in  favour  of  it 
having  tax-raising  puwers.  The  turn- 
out of  fjO.i  jjer  cent  was  greater  than 
prodtvululionisls  hud  Imped  for. 

The  Scottish  National  Parly 
lender,  Alex  Salinoiid.  reacted  im- 
mediately lo  the  sweeping  referen- 
dum result  widi  mi  apocalyptic 
prophecy  that  Scotland  will  be  inde- 
pendent in  his  lifetime. 

Mr  Salmond’s  forecast  of  further 
constitutional  upheaval  was  immedi- 
ately countered  by  Tuny  Blair,  wltu 
loM  a crowd  of  Labour  parly  work- 
ers iu  Edinburgh  that  the  over- 
whelming vole  in  favour  of 
devolution  would  cement  rather 
than  break  up  the  299-year-old  uuion 
between  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr  Salmoiul,  who  lias  already 
staled  his  intention  lo  lend  the  na- 
tionalists in  the  new  parliament,  said 
that  he  would  seek  a mandate  lo 
establish  a separate  Scottish  slate. 

“We  will  shortly  begin  work  on 
our  manifesto  but  I can  say  right 
now  that  its  centrepiece  will  be  the 
pursuit  of  an  independent  Scotland. 
I have  no  doubt  we  will  achieve  that 
aim  within  my  own  lifetime,’’  the  42- 
year-old  SNP  leader  said. 

An  SNP  source  said:  "The  system 
obs  been  breached.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  change  will  speed  up.", 


Although  the  SNP  will  not  be  drawn 
on  a target  date  for  Independence, 
there  will  be  a push  lo  achieve  it  be- 
fore tile  symbolically  important  dale 
of  2007,  exactly  300  years  after  Scot- 
land lost  its  independence. 

Mr  Blair,  attempting  lo  drum  up 
support  for  a Yes  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum on  Welsh  devolution,  placed 
tile  Scottish  result  in  the  context  of 
a complete  overhaul  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Committing  himself  to  devolving 
powers  from  Westminster  to  all 
parts  ol  the  UK,  the  Prime  Minister 
said:  "This  is  n good  day  for  Scot- 
land and  ii  good  day  for  the  United 
Kingdom  too.  The  era  of  big,  cen- 
traliz'd government  is  over. 

‘This  is  a lime  for  change,  re- 
newal and  modernity.  Tliis  is  tin- 
way  forward.  1 believe  that  we  imw 
have  the  chance  In  build  a modern 
constitution  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

All  32  of  Scotland's  voting  regions 
supported  the  parliament,  with  only 
two  — Dumfries  and  Galloway,  and 
Orkney  — voting  marginally  against 
the  lax  powers. 

The  result  was  formally  an- 
nounced at  a ceremony  in  Edin- 
burgh attended  by  the  leaders  of  all 
four  Scottish  parlies.  The  Scottish 
Secretary,  Donald  Dewar,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Government's  devolution 
white  paper,  said  it  ended  once  and 
for  all  the  arguments  about  Scot- 
land’s desire  for  some  form  of  home 
rule.  "The  result  exceeded  all  my 
expectations.  Scotland  can  look  for- 
ward to  a beginning  for  a new  mil- 
lennium," he  said. 

Work  is  already  under  way  on  e 
detailed  Scottish  parliament  bill, 
which  will  be  introduced  and  given 
its  second  reading  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Elections  will  be  held  early 
in  1999  and  the  parliament  will 


Independent  spirit . . . Scots  welcome  the  devolution  result 


begin  operation  in  January  2000 
with  a fall  legislative  programme 
that  is  almost  certain  to  include  land 
reform. 

Jim  Wallace,  leader  of  the  Scot- 
tish Liberal  Democrats,  part  of  the 
pro-devolution  alliance,  dismissed 
the  SNP  argument  and  pointed,  to 
the  success  of  devolution  in  Cata- 
lonia and  Bavaria.  'Those  countries 
that  have  devolved  have  proved  suc- 


cessful because  they  meet  the  will 
of  the  people." 

For  the  losers,  the  mainly 
Conservative  “No”  camp,  there  was 
little  consolation.  Raymond  Robert- 
son, chairman  of  the  Scottish  Tories, 
said  that  his  party  would  campaign 
vigorously  at  the  1999  elections. 

Statute  for  liberty,  page  10 
Comment,  page  12 


China  set  for  sale  of  the  century 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Beijing 


CORESIDENT  Jiang  Zemin,  the 
‘eat*e.r  °f  the.  world's  last  m^jor 
Communist  parly,  last  week. buried 
tne  shrivelled  substance  of  Chinese 
socialism  by  sanctioning  the  sale1  of 
state-owned  factories  to  breach  the 
fast  citadel  of  an  economic  system 
already  in  retreat  before  the  forces 
°f  raw  capitalism. 

But  President  Jiang  drew  a firm 
7 e ,!?!Unst  any  parallel  surrender 
°f  Political  power,  warning  that  tire 
Pursuit  of  profit  propelling  China’s 
economy  must  not  be  allowed  to 
corrupt  the  party’s  absolute  author* 
'ly-  "Our  party  can  never  be 
daunted  and  vanquished  by  any 
enemy,"  he  said.  “But  the  easiest 
.t0  capture  a fortress-  i9  from 
within,  so  in  no  way  should  we  de- 
stroy ourselves.’' 

in  a milestone  on  Clilna’s.  long 
Juarc'1  from  a vision  proclaimed  tri- 


umphant by  Mao  Zedong  in  1949,  a 
fuzzy  and  often  contradictory,  blue-, 
print  for  a "new  breakthrough",  in 
economic  reform  , prescribed  an 
almost  Thatcherite  jnedicine  for 
China’s  multitude  ot  loss-making 
industries,  committing  a party  that 
defines  Itself  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  to  share-holding  and 
cost-cutting  lay-offs.,,. . , . 

A target  for  "downsizing”,  along 
with  factory  workers,  Is  the  People’s 
liberation  Army,  which  will  shed 
500,000  of  its  nearly  3 million  men 
over  tiie  next  .three  years.  : 

Mr  Jiang*  lyra-and-a-lialf-hoifr 
speech  to  more  than  2,000  Commu- 
nist grandees  in  the  Great  ;Hall,9f 
the  People  off  Tiaqanmen  Square 
opened  the  15tli  congress,  which 
follows  the  death  of  Deng  Xiaoping 
in  February  and  seals  Mr  Jiang’s  po- 
sition at  the  summit  of  a party  ma- 
chine with  58  million  members.  But 
Mr  Deng  still  loomB  over  Chinese 


politics,  his  legacy  cited  repeatedly 
by  Mr  Jiang  as  justification  for  poli- 
cies attacked  as  a betrayal  of  social- 
ism by  the  hard  left.  . . 

The  central  .theme  of  the:  con- 
gress is  a critical  shift  away  frpm 
state-ownership  to  systepi  of  styare- 
holding,  a mov$,  that  undermines 
tiie  last  pillar  of  socialist  economics 
and  threatens  unemployment  for 
China’s,  bloated  industrial  work- 
force. Crumbling  state  firms  employ 
twp-thirds  of  China’s  170  million 
urbqn.  workers,  who  cost  far  more 
than  the  peasant  labourers  whose 
meagre  salaries  and  poor  working 
Qonditipns  - underpin , China’s 
growth.  , . .. 

. Mar?,  lay-offs  with  a promise  of 
short-term  pain  for  long-term  gain 
fa.a  risky  gfanble.  The  decay  of 
China’s  state  sector  has  already  pro-, 
voked  unrest  in  several  cities.  More 
titan. IQjOOO  of  China’s.  13,000  largo 
and  medium-sized  Btate  firms  'are 


now  due  to  be  sold,  according  to  the 
official  Xinhua  news  agency. 

Nor  did  Mr  Jiang  -offer  any  real 
hope  of  serious  political  reform  to 
channel  discontent.  "If  Jiang 
reaches  out  to  democrats  it  will  only 
be  to  throttle  them,"  said  one  West- 
ern diplomat, 

• An  open  letter  purportedly  writ- 
ten by  the  ousted  Chinese  leader, 
Zhao  Ziyang,  on  Monday  exposed 
the  rigidly-scripted  party  congress 
lo  the  unwelcome  ghosts  of  the 
1989  Tiananmen  Square  massacre, 
piercing  a carapace  of  silence  sur- 
rounding the  country's  most  potent 
political  issue. 

The  three-page  printed  letter, 
whose  authenticity  could  not  be 
verified,  calls  on  the  party  to  re- 
assess the  1989  democracy  move- 
ment and  lift  tiie  stignia  of  counter- 
revolution, saying  the  students  never 
tried  to  topple  the  party,  but  merely 
wished  to  root  out  corruption. 


Comment,  page  .12 
La  Monde,  page  13 


THOUSANDS  Ilf  Bosnians 
turned  out  lusL  weekend  to 
defy  (he  nutiomiluit  portion  by 
voting  to  reverse  die  ithiiUh  of 
war  lime  ethnic  cleans  inn,  wriicH 
Jonuihan  Stevie  in  Glumov.  Ill 
the  first  lot nl  elections  since  the 
1006  Dayton  peaLX-  agreement, 
displaced  Serbs,  Muslims  and 
fronts  chose  to  vote  heavily  in 
tiieir  former  towns,  rather  Hum 
tiie  places  where  they  now  live, 
Glmnuc  is  <i  prime  example  of 
tliis  trend.  Before  the  war,  82 
(ter  cent  of  its  1 2,000  people 
were  Serbs.  They  left  when  the 
Cron  Linn  army  came  over  the 
border  In  help  Bosniaii  Croat 
forces  capture  (lie  region  in  1 Ot)o. 

Several  hundred  Croats 
moved  into  the  destroyed  town 
and  now  represent  over  1)0  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

IUil  voters  can  register  in  tiieir 
old  iminii'ipiililics,  and  last 
Saturday  u bus- load  of  Serbs 
turned  up.  "Most  of  us  live  in 
Banja  Luka,  but  v\e  want  come 
home."  said  one. 

Several  hundred  other  Serb 
refugees  from  trim  nor  registered 
to  vole  for  their  old  town  by 
absentee  ballot.  They  defied  the 
ruling  party  in  Republika 
Srpska,  which  wants  Serbs  to 
stay  in  the  entity. 

Similar  defiance  appeared 
among  ordinary  Croats.  To 
counter  the  wave  of  would-be 
Serb  returnees,  Croatian  nation- 
alists had  urged  the  new  Croat 
residents  — most  of  whom  had 
fled  from  Bugojno,  a largely 
Muslim  town  70km  away  — to 
register  for  Glamoc.  But  many 
insisted  on  voting  in  Bugojno. 

The  election  results  should  be 
known  by  the  weekend. 

Coup  foiled,  page  3 
Washington  Poet,  page  17 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Don’t  blame  the  left  for 
the  eugenics  movement 


(The  dirty  little  secret  of  the  old 
British  left.  September  7)  one- 
sidedly  suggests  that  the  British 
eugenics  movement  was  inspired  by 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  left  and 
on V abandoned  by  them  in  the  wake 
of  Hitlers  concentration  camps.  The 
record  is  more  complicated  and 
more  interesting  than  that 
My  own  research  and  that  of 
other  historians  shows  that  there 
were  both  eugenic  and  anti-eugenic 
strains  in  the  rise  of  the  British 
labour  movement.  Marx  and  his 
followers  On  contrast  to  leading 
Fabians)  were  highly  critical  of  the 
kind  of  Social  Darwinism  that  in- 
spired the  eugenics  movement 
which  was  for  more  the  creature  of 
riglitwing  than  leftwing  influences. 

The  strongest  critics  of  eugenics 
thinking  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hitler 
were  Labourite  and  Marxist  bio- 
logists. including  Lancelot  Hogben 
and  J B S Haldane.  Freed! and 
quotes  Haldane’s  observation  that 
biological  differences  exist,  but  not 
his  conclusion  that  such  differences 
can  never  justify  social  inequality, 
much  less  eugenics  and  racism. 

I (Dr)  Gary  Werskey, 

Blackkeath,  NSW,  Australia 

~T‘NE  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
f involvement  of  Scandinavian 
socialist  governments  (Eugenics 
scandal  rocks  Scandinavia,  August 
31)  and  the  British  left  of  the  1930s 
in  eugenics  programmes  is  that 
racism  and  class  tlitisin  can  distort 
even  the  noblest  ideals.  But 
Jonathan  Freedland  is  wrong  to 
imply  font  the  combination  of  social- 
ist beliefs  and  concerns  about  un- 
planned parenthood  is  dangerous  in 
itself.  Like  Darwin's  theory,  these 


are  sound  views  that  were  distorted 
by  the  proponents  of  forced  sterili- 
sation, as  well  as  by  the  Nazis. 

Today,  as  in  the  1930s,  the  left 
calls  for  greater  government  in- 
volvement in  birth-control  pro- 
grammes while  the  right  and 
religious  groups  voice  their  opposi- 
tion. Are  the  socialist  arguments 
that  unchecked  reproduction  leads 
to  poverty  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  developing  world  really 
Elitism  and  racism  in  disguise? 

Affordable  birth  control  and  sex 
education  are  powerful  tools  for 
governments  interested  in  reducing 
both  local  and  global  inequality.  The 
fact  that  similar  programmes  were 
and  are  used  for  ignoble  purposes  is 
no  more  a reason  to  avoid  them  than 
Hitleris  penchant  for  efficient  rail- 
ways is  an  excuse  for  governments’ 
modern  neglect  of  public  transport 
Jeremy  Cans, 

Randwick,  NSW,  Australia 

~THE  horror  aroused  by  the 
/ Swedish  experience  of  eugenics 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  appeal 
that  such  programmes  have  for 
those  who  believe  that  society  is  en- 
titled to  save  money  and  other  re- 
sources by  preventing  undesirables 
from  breeding. 

Tlie  practice  of  eugenics  was 
widespread  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  also  legal  in  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Denmark  anti 
Switzerland.  The  relevant  legisla- 
tion in  those  countries  wns  passed 
long  before  Hitler  came  to  power.  In 
Britain  a departmental  committee 
reported  in  1934  that  involuntary 
sterilisation  should  be  permissible 
in  certain  circumstances. 

Although  this  perversion  of  scien- 
tific ideas  was  based  on  Hawed 


reasoning,  the  lesson  remains  that 
appeals  to  the  interests  of  society 
should  be  treated  with  a heavy  dose 
of  scepticism  when  they  involve  the 
disregard  of  personal  liberty  and 
dignity. 

Malcolm  Hu  mitt, 

Southall,  Middlesex 


Stockpile 
of  shame 

ASIF  *e  world  did  not  already 
have  more  than  enough  prob- 
lems on  its  plate,  the  “leader  of  the 
free  world"  has  embarked  on  flout- 
| fog  international  treaties  by  upgrad- 
ing at  vast  expense  its  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons  (US  in  secret  new 
nuclear  build-up,  August  24). 

Of  all  the  hellish  activities  avail- 
able to  us,  the  development,  manu- 
facture and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  attains  the  lowest  level  of 
depravity.  The  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  achieved  as  a result  of  much 
hard  work,  goodwill  and  negotiating 
skills,  provided  a glimmer  of  hope 
for  humanity. 

In  the  presence  of  an  already 
gross  oversupply  of  nuclear 
wespons,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a 
sense  of  shame  in  belonging  to  the 
same  species  as  the  political,  mili- 
tary and  industrial  leaders  who  con- 
template a return  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Bryan  Furiiass, 

Canberra.  Australia 
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INTERESTING.  As  n United  Status 
I citizen  residing  in  (he  US  I learn 
about  this  new  US  nuclear  arms 
build-up  train  a foreign  newspaper. 
It  appears  that  Dr  Strangelove  is 
alive  and  well  among  the  defenders 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

ZJJania. 

Harbor  Springs.  Michigan,  USA 

Fair  deal  for 
the  Caribbean 

“THE  threat  facing  whole  island 
/ economies  in  the  eastern 
Caribbean,  ami  tile  power  of  Cliiq- 
iiita.  fi  single  private  corporation,  to 
manipulate  governments,  were  is- 
sues highlighted  by  the  latest  trade 
dispute  in  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation between  the  European  Union 
anti  the  United  States  (Caribbean 
banana  growers  facing  ruin.  Sep- 
tember 14). 

. What  has  not  yet  been  made  clear 
is  the  sheer  absurdity  of  claims  that 
this  ruling  would  make  trade  freer 
as  the  WTO  sets  out  to  do.  The  real- 
ity is  that  the  five  companies  that 
already  control  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  EU  banana  nmrket  are  likely 
to  increase  further  their  domina- 
tion. But  now  that  the  WTO  ruling 
may  spell  an  end  to  protection  of 
Caribbean  producers,  British  con- 
sumers may  soon  find  it  impossible 
to  buy  a Windward  Island  banana; 
20,000  banana  farmers  and  their 
families  may  lose  their  livelihoods: 
and  the  consumer  will  have  less 
choice.  The  only  choice  on'  our 
shelves  may  be  a banana  produced 
with  exploited  human  labour  and  at 
high  cost  to  the  environment. 

“Free  trade”  simply  becomes  a 
euphemism  for  “only  the  strong 
survive".  The  consumer  should  now 
see  through  the  economic  rhetoric 
and  demand  fair  trade,  not  free 
trade.  • 

Alistair  Smith, 

Norwich^  Norfolk  1 


1 A m'  serious  review  of  Britain's 
' dependencies,  as  announced  by 

‘ Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook 

■ (September  7),  must  nut  avoid  the 
' c.oie  issues  of  citizenship  and  idcu- 
tity.  The  people  of  Montserrat  are 
not  merely  imagining  that  they  arc 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  — 
the  British  Nntii  nudity  Act  in  1981 
ensured  that  they  (along  with  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong)  were  pre- 
sented with  the  anomalous  and 
insulting  fact  of  being  British 
nationals  with  no  right  of  abode, 
free  movement  or  the  right  to  bene- 
fits and  financial  assistance. 

Contrast  this  with  the  way  Portu- 
gal has  treated  its  dependencies  by 
giving  them  the  real  identity  and 
dignity  of  proper  nationality.  This 
hasn’t  produced  floods  of  immi- 
grants to  that  country,  but  it  lias 
avoided  the  anger  and  chaos  that 
characterises  our  relationships  with 
some  British  dependencies. 

Of  course,  amending  our  discred- 
ited nationality  laws  doesn't  In  itself 
give  dignity  to  people  who  have  given 
their  loyalty  and,  in  times  of  war, 
sometimes  their  lives  for  this  coun- 
try. What  is  also  required  is  respect. 
Claude  Moracs, 

Director.  Joint  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  Immigrants.  London 

A death  due  to 
irresponsibility 

A 36-YEAR-OUJ  mother  of  two 
/1  agrees  to  be  driven  through 
central  Paris  at  Ititikpli.  a ehuuflfiir 
obligingly  breaks  [|„.  |;|W<  N,.ii|„.r 
die  loving  boyfriend  imr  th,-  pn.fes- 
s»  11  ml  bodyguard  assure  her  safely 
ur  their  own  (uni  to  ui<-jiti.>u  that  n| 
any  other  drivers  in  the  vicinity), 
and  it  is  all  lit-  fault  of  Mmse  das- 
tardly iMiKini/zi? 

t hough  shocked  |,y  |M.r  (|,.ai|,  | 
found  the  UK  media'-,  grand  ges- 
lures  of  indignation  |merile.  Diana 
Spencer  was  nd  killed  |,v  |i|i„|(l. 
graphers.  but  by  illegal,  reckless  j 
driving,  or,  if  some  kind  of  moral  . 
judgment  is  unavoidable,  by  the  ex-  . 
lrnv«igance  and  irresponsibility  l lint  1 

goes  with  a privileged  lifestyl. ■’  ; 

True,  paparazzi  are  a predatory  1 
speck's,  bul  they  would  soon  be  l 

■’Xlincl  without  tin-  antics  of  the  , 

licit,  famous  and  spoiled,  and  llti-ir 
devoted  public. 

Robert  I)  Valeria,  . 

Oaxara,  Mexico  I 
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Briefly 


RhAfJ  wnh  mlere&tGtorgelj. 

; ( ,l°  s ItaVo  (Silencing  of  (Si 
- August  31),  as  I had  earlier 
' the  article  by  Da,  my 

■ i'll  gene-altered  food.  August  |S 
«s  important  font  nt  least  son**! 

‘ ‘’Hite  media  tell  usabJJ' 

■ ^v^nsfirrnsandotl,er»£'i3 

behind  the  scenes:  as 
know  little  about  factors  iuflueacb 
the  information  we  get.  This iseS 
more  important  for  those  whofe 
a responsibility  to  provide  the  ml’- 
with  an  independent  opinion  k 
environmental  and  health  issue* 
Miguel  Porta. 

President,  Spanish  Society  (if 
Epidetniology.  Barcelona,  Spain 

\A/f^  floes  a killer  of  3 niio 
V V people  have  so  much  It* 
public  attention  than  Aids?CooUc 
be  that  malaria  is  principally  a poa 
person’s  disease,  so  it  does  m 
generate  the  volume  of  sales  ih- 
attract  research  by  pharmaceutin! 
companies? 

Richard  Wilkins,  V 

Watford,  Hertfordshire 

J N HIS  play.  On  The  Train  (19®. 

/ the  late  Saunders  Lewis  describe- 
a man  who  boards  a train  with  dv 
object  of  travel  ling  speedily  to  hi- 
chosen  rlestin.il ion.  He  is.  therefore, 
pleased  as  it  sprnls  non-slop  through 
each  station  along  the  way,  uniilk 
real i si -s  that  it  will  nut  slopait- 
desl iuaiion  either.  Iks|n-rale,  l 
gni-s  lo  I lie  front  of  the  train.  todL- 
enver  ihat  j|  has  no  driver,  and dir 
la  - can  in-ilher  slop  it  nor  gel  off. 

Is  this  not  an  excelk-nl  descnpii"' 
of  our  pn-seiil  jin.-riicament  as * 

Ira vi -|  on  the  global  markclatprre 
at  Alan  Smith. 
f.C  Hiilibct.  PlVHi  C 

J 

A ffi\V  that  British  Irniii  Cm*- 
/ V average,  exceed  ihose  of  &■" 

/< ‘riant I.  can  we  look  forward  if  S*&: 
si  au«  Ian  Is  of  passenger  comfort  ar: 
jKiiirlnalily  as  we  folkiw finvemafc 
advice  to  abandon  mircnrsin  favour 
of  public  Imnspnrt  (Augusi  31)? 
Brian  TMoss. 

Tam  worth , Staffordshire 


/WRITE  51s  one  who  was  utterly 
blind-sided  by  the  sense  of  grief 
ami  personal  loss  I experienced  and 
continue  to  experience  at  the  death 
of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales, 

Britain  and  Canada  have  endured 
nearly  two  decades  of  corporate 
arrogance,  boardroom  and  quango 
cronyism,  executive  snouts-in-the- 
trough,  political  deceit,  self-serving 
sleaze  and  a general  shunting  aside 
of  tiie  less  powerful  and  fortunate. 
Perhaps  Diana,  her  frailties  and  er- 
rors folly  acknowledged,  appeared 
as  a counterbalance  to  this  cynical 
and  selfish  spectacle. 

Michael  J Reynolds. 

Toronto,  Canada 

7HE  most  fitting  tribute  to  Diana 
would  be  to  abolish  the  monar- 
chy and  let  her  sons  lead  an  ordinary 
life.  When  we  realise  that  the 
monarchy  is  comjwsed  of  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  people,  we  will 
understand  thnt  Britain  is  merely 
one  ordinary  nation  among  many 
others. 

Brian  Davey, 

Nottingham 


/WAS'  moused  lo  note  Nicholas  bi- 
ll id's  surprise  al  a "curious  literals 
house  rule  which  means  that 
with  non-plural  names  are  refer® 
lo  as  'iL'"  (August  24).  This  Is  k* 
exclusive  to  The  New  Kolling  Sto« 
Encyclopedia  Of  Rock  & MJ- « 
anyone  who  has  read  the  Engfebj 
language  newspapers  In  Japan  «j 
know,  this  is  extended  to 
(“Liverpool  lied  its  third  game")  aj 
indeed  any  collective  noun.  I am® ; 
suggesting  that  this  is  wrong.  A6, 
just  that  it  turns  my  stomach-  Wj\ 
we  didn’t  have  enough  to  conia®: 
witli  with  the  above  spelling  of^i 
clopaedia.  ■ 

Maison  Ur  win, 

Tokyo,  Japan 

7MJua® 
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S-For  foils  coup  attempt  by  Karadzic 


Jonathan  Staple  In  Sarajevo 

AFTER  a night  of  telephone 
calls  to  the  White  House. 
British  troops  and  a cigar- 
smoking retired  United  States  air- 
force general  last  week  narrowly 
averted  the  biggest  threat  the  two- 
year-old  peace  process  in  Bosnia 
has  faced. 

The  crisis  in  the  Bosnian  Serb 
heartland  of  Banja  Luka  on  Monday 
last  week,  when  armed  thugs  tried 
to  seize  the  presidential  palace  and 
television  transmitter,  wsb  far 
greater  titan  was  admitted. 

Interviews  with  local  security 
officials,  international  negotiators 
and  eyewitnesses  suggest  that  the  in- 
dicted wnr  criminal.  Radovan 
Karadzic,  masterminded  the  coup  at- 
tempt against  his  rival,  the  Western- 
backed  Bosnian  Serb  president, 
Bi|jana  Plavsic.  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic  of  Yugoslavia  also  backed 
the  coup  bid. 

Just  before  midnight,  when 
hundreds  of  thugs  threatened  to 
break  barricades  manned  by  local 
police,  White  House  and  state  de- 
partment agreement  was  sought  for 
British  troops  to  use  lethal  force  if 
necessary. 

The  tough  decision  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  Nato  behaviour 
in  the  strategic  town  of  Brcko  this 
month,  when  US  troops  gave  way  lo 
a much  smaller  group  of  stone 
throwing  Bosnian  Serbs. 

Local  police  put  the  shift  in  tactics 
down  to  the  different  military  ap- 
proach adopted  by  British  comman- 
ders in  whose  region  Banja  Luka 
comes,  but  also  to  the  no-nonsense, 
tough-guy  style  of  Jacques  Klein,  an 
ex-USAF  general. 

Mr  Klein,  deputy  to  the  interna- 
tional High  Representative  for 
Bosnia,  the  Spaniard  Carlos  Westen- 
dorp,  had  flown  to  Banja  Luka  on 
.Monday  last  week.  “He  found  a 
scene  of  confusion,”  n senior  police 
source  said. 

Mr  Klein  immediately  counter- 
manded orders  from  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  to  allow  a rally  by  anti- 
Plavsic  demonstrators  to  go  ahead 
in  the  centre  of  the  largest  Bosnian 
Serb  town  despite  the  local  police 
having  discovered  hand-grenades 
and  guns  in  demonstrators'  cars. 


With  a force  of  only  1,200  men  at 
their  disposal,  the  police  could  only 
afford  to  send  a few  hundred  to 
Klasnice,  15km  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  where  they  decided  to  block 
the  54  buses  carrying  about  3,000 
protesters. 

Identity  checks  later  showed  that 
many  demonstrators  were  out-of- 
uniform special  police  loyal  to  Mr 
Karadzic,  the  former  Bosnian  Serb 
president.  "Our  contacts  advised  us 
that  Karadzic  himself  was  behind 
the  coup,”  said  Predrag  Ceranic,  the 
head  of  state  security  in  Batya  Luka. 

Angus  Ramsay,  the  British 
commander  of  the  Nato-led  Stabili- 
sation Force  fS-For)  in  the  Banja 
Luka  sector,  ordered  a Dutch  com- 
pany from  J^jce  in  the  Bosnian  Fed- 
eration to  cross  into  the  Serb  entity 
to  help  the  three  companies  — two 
British,  one  Czech  — that  were  sup- 
porting the  local  police. 

While  flackjacketed  Bosnian  Serb 
troops  loyal  to  President  Plavsic 
took  up  positions  around  the  presi- 
dential palace,  British  troops  thrust 
containers  across  the  road  from 
Klasnice.  Tension  escalated  later  in 
the  evening  when  one  of  the  thugs 
shot  and  seriously  wounded  a 
policeman. 

Mr  Klein  was  on  the  telephone 
several  times  Lo  Momcilo  Krajisnik. 
Mr  Karadzic's  closest  colleague, 
whose  rally  earlier  in  the  evening 
had  flopped  when  only  200  support- 
ers attended,  thanks  to  the  bus 
blockade. 

After  the  policeman  was  shot,  Mr 
Klein  again  telephoned  Washington 
from  tiie  local  police  station.  He 
held  conference  calls  with  the 
national  security  council's  Bosnia 
specialist  and  Robert  Gelbard,  the 
special  US  envoy  for  Bosnia,  as  well 
as  the  cumniander  of  Nato  troops  in 
Bosnia.  US  General  Eric  Shinseki. 
Maj-Gen  Ramsay  was  shuttling  to 
Rnd  from  the  frontline  to  inspect  the 
deteriorating  situation. 

Meanwhile  tiie  local  police  had 
fended  off  another  30  men  who  had 
sneaked  round  a back  route  at 
Gradiska  to  storm  the  televirion 
transmitter  on  Mount  Kozarac. 

Mr  Klein  twice  telephoned  the 
Yugoslav  foreign  minister,  urging 
him  to  ring  Mr  Krajisnik  to  tell  him 
to  turn  the  buses  round. 

Around  midnight  Mr  Klein  got 


A US  soldier  frisks  a Muslim  refugee  going  to  vole  photo  mladenawtomgv 


agreement  for  the  Nato  troops  to 
use  tear-gas  or  live  ammunition.  He 
telephoned  Mr  Krajisnik  again. 
“Klein  threatened  Krajisnik  that  he 
would  use  all  necessary  force 
against  the  bus  people.  In  fact,  he 
threatened  him  before  he  had 
Washington's  agreement,"  said  an 
eyewitness. 

Armed  with  the  new  authorisa- 
tion, Mr  Klein  also  asked  Cheryl 
Plumridge,  the  British  head  of  the 
High  Representative's  Banja  Luka 
office,  to  go  round  to  the  Hotel 
Bosna  to  see  Mr  Krajisnik's  people. 

Realising  5-For  meant  business, 
Mr  Krajisnik  backed  down.  He 
promised  to  get  the  buses  and  peo- 
ple moved  back  to  eastern  Bosnia. 
Only  at  4am,  when  word  came  that 
the  buses  were  well  and  truly  on 


their  way,  did  Mr  Klein  and  Maj- 
Gen  Ramsay  go  off  to  bed. 

Within  an  hour  they  were  roused 
a«3in,  when  the-  local  police  besieged 
the  Hotel  Bosmi  and  disarmed  and 
searched  Mr  Krajisnik's  body- 
guards. The  new  crisis  captured  the 
headlines,  but  what  hnd  gone  on 
earlier  was  far  more  dangerous. 

• Mr  Westendorp  said  last  week 
that  It  would  be  “absolutely  unthink- 
able" to  have  no  international  mili- 
tary presence  In  the  region  next 
year,  unless  the  situation  improved 
dramatically. 

His  comments  add  to  pressure  on 
the  US  to  stay  on  in  Bosnia  beyond 
mid-1998.  President  Clinton  has 
promised  Congress  that  the  Nato- 
led  S-For  will  be  withdrawn  next 


EU  to  lock  exchange  rates  I US  shift  on  landmines 


8tephen  Bates  In  Luxembourg 

EUROPEAN  Union  finance 
ministers  have  decided  to 
lock  bilateral  exchange  rates 
May,  aeven  months  before 
me  introduction  of  the  euro,  on 
foe  same  day  as  the  EU  decides 
which  countries  qualify  to  join 
monetary  union. 

’The  ministers  ended  a two-day 
summit  in  Mondorf,  Luxem- 
bourg, last  weekend,  claiming 
foat  only  political  decislona  re- 
ofom  to  be  taken  about  which : 
countries  will  join  on  January  1, 
HH9  — putting  the  euro  back 
0n  fo^et  for  a launch  In  15. 
foonths’  time  after  a summer  of 
Political  turbulence  and  calls  for 
delay. 

But  there  were  early  signs  of. 
future  problems  bb  the  ministers 
aagreed  about  budgetary  pon- 
utions  and  the  harmonlsa-  . 
of  taxation  — issues  which 
t J PT°babIy  remain  unresolved 
fofo  the  next  century. . 
lvea  de  Silguy,  the  currency 


commissioner,  said  the  decision 
to  lock  exchange  rates  would 
increase  the  irreversibility  and 
transparency  of  the  final  steps 
towards  European  monetary 
union  (EMU)  next  year,  and  help 
companies  prepare  for  it  , 
The  plan  is  designed  to  curb 
speculative  trading  before  EMU, 
although  the  method  of  deter- 
. mining  bilateral  rates  will  not  be 
announced  until  May.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  locking  rate  will 
be  fixed  on  the  current  average 
central  rate  within  the, exchange 
rate  mechanism,  aa  most  curren- 
cies are  within  2 per  cent  of  that 
-The  growing  confidence  that 
the  difficulties  of  qualifying  for 
the  single  currency  will  be  over- 
come follows  a summer  of  good 
economic  figures  and  Germany’s 
latest  projections  that,  it  will  be  ..  . 

able  to  bring  its  debt  below  3 per 
cent  .of  GDP.  It  will  do  bo  fay  ex- 
cluding health-sendee  debt  from 
Ite  public  sector  borrowing  re- 
quirement on  the  basis  that  most 
of  the  debt  is  privately  incurred. 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

WHITE  HOUSE  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  public 
pressure  following  the  death  of 
. Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  has  forced 
a major  change  of  policy  in  favour  of 
signing  an  international  treaty  ban- 
ning anti-personnel  land-mines. 

Until  now  the  United  States  has 
refused  to  sign  any  treaty  that  con- 
strained its  continuing  use  of  anti- 
personnel mines  . along  . the 
demilitarised  zone  between  North 
and  South  Korea,  especially  when 
foe  treaty  would  not  be  signed  by  ei- 
ther of  foe  Korean  stateB. 

But  foe  Clinton  administration 
has  now  told  its  allies  it  could  sign, 
the  treaty,  under  a compromise  that 
would  allow  a nine-year,  moratorium 
before  foe  mines  are  removed  from . 
the  Korean  peninsula.  , . . 

In  a report  on  Monday  quoting  an 
unnamed  White  House  official,  the 
New : York  Times  said  the  policy 
change  reflected  public  pressure 
after  foe  princess's  death  for  the  US  j 
: to  be  more  flexible  on  the  . land-  I 


mines  issue.  Footage  of  Diana  with 
landmine  victims  in  Angola  and 
Bosnia  was  shown  on  US  television 
following  her  death. 

Washington  signalled  the  change 
of  policy  to  its  military  allies  last 
weekend,  following  extensive  lobby- 
ing by  them  to  sign  the  inaugural  in- 
ternational treaty  banning,  the 
manufacture  or  deployment  of.  anti- 
personnel mines.  But  foe  White 
House  warned  it  would  continue  to 
press  for  significant  modifications 
to  the  draft  treaty  before  agreeing  to ' 
initial  it  in  Oslo. 

: On  of  the  proposed  changes, 
;strongly  opposed  by  some  of  its  aK 
lies,  would  permiL  the  US  to  deploy, 
landmines  in  times  of.  conflict. 
Washington  wants  to  be  able  to  de- 
ploy anti-tank  mines,  ringed  by  anti- 
personnel mines,  bo  enemy  infantry-, 
cannot  disable  foe  anti-tank  devices. : 
It  argues  that, . because  such  anti-, 
personnel  mines  self-destruct, after 
several  days,,  they  would  nqt  pose, 
an  abiding  threat  to  civilians. 

_ 
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The  Week 

TWO  inquiry  reports  have 
been  published  by  the 
United  States  army  chiefs  into 
the  sex  scandals  at  a Maryland 
training  base,  which  rocked  the 
country  last  year.  The  findings 
admit  numerous  instances  of 
consensual  and  forced  sex 
between  male  drill  sergeants 
and  female  recruits. 

Washington  Post,  page  1 5 

THE  US  air  force  temporarily 
grounded  its  fleet  of  more 
than  50  F-l  1 7A  stealth  fighters 
after  four  people  were  Injured 
when  one  of  the  planes  broke  up 
and  crashed  into  three  houses 
during  an  air  show  in  Mnrylund. 
Tiie  pilot  ejected  before  (lie 
plane  came  down. 


THE  Norwegian  prime  minis- 
ter, Thorbjoern  Jngland,  said 
his  Labour  government  would 
resign  after  voters  rebuffed  him 
in  the  country’s  general  election. 

AT  LEAST  60  people  were 
killed  when  five  cur ri ages  of 
a passenger  train  plunged  from  a 
bridge  Into  a river  near  Champa 
town  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  India. 


MORE  than  1U,0()0  people 
gathered  in  the  city  of  Al 
Ain  in  die  Gulf  emirate  nf  Abu 
Dhabi  to  witness  two  convicted 
murderers  being  crucified.  The 
sentence  whs  not  curried  out. 
Instead  the  two  were  taken  to  a 
nearby  field  and  shot. 


SAUDI  Arabia  lias  asked  the 
United  States  to  extradite  a 
Saudi  dissident  in  connection 
with  the  Khobar  Towers  bomb- 
ing in  the  kingdom  fast  year, 
which  killed  19  US  servicemen, 
said  a Saudi  news  agency  report. 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton’s 
choice  for  the  post  of  LIS 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  William 
Weld,  withdrew  his  nomination 
in  the  face  of  Congressional 
resistance. 


Australia  is  to  hold  a 
two-week  convention  in 
February  In  Canberra  to  debate 
whether  to  maintain  two  cen- 
turies of  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  or  become  a republic. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  ~ 
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4 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Colonisers  bring  agony  to  the  Mount 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 

IT  MAY  have  looked  like  a com- 
mando raid,  but  it  was  just  mov- 
ing house,  Jerusalem-style. 
Under  cover  of  darkness,  with  the 
help  of  armed  security  guards,  the 
Kleins,  the  KaRners  and  the  Hcikens 
settled  in  their  new  homes  in  the 
early  hours  of  Monday. 

News  of  their  arrival  was  quickly 
broadcast  from  die  minaret  of  a 
nearby  mosque,  and  in  minutes  a 
crowd  of  their  new  neighbours  gath- 
ered to  give  them  a taste  of  wlmt  life 
in  the  Hast  Jerusalem  district  of  Ras 
al-Amoud  will  be  like.  They  pelted 
them  with  stones  until  a contingent 
of  Israel's  paramilitary  border  police 
arrived  with  assault  rifles  and 
formed  a protective  ring  around  the 
new  tenants.  Home  sweet  home. 

In  Jerusalem  the  property  market 
is  an  acknowledged  field  of  warfare. 
The  Palestinians  want  a share  of  the 
city  as  a future  capital.  Righlwing 
Jews  ore  determined  to  stop  them 
by  colonising  East  Jerusalem. 

Palestinian  estate  agents  are  fre- 
quent casualties  in  the  struggle  — 


Zapatistas 
warn  peace 
is  far  off 


Phil  Gunson  In  Mexico  City 


MEXICO'S  Zapatista  guerrillas 
are  not  about  to  disarm  and 
peace  in  the  southern  state  of  Chia- 
pas remains  far  off,  their  leader, 
Subcomandante  Marcos,  said  last 
weekend. 

Hi_s  statement  was  delivered  in 
Mexico  City  by  a contingent  of 
more  than  1,000  masked  but  un- 
armed members  at  the  end  of  n 
week-long  bus  journey  from 
Chiapas  to  press  their  demands  for 
indigenous  rights. 

In  a communique  described  by 
tile  government  as  “virulent"  and 
read  out  at  the  founding  congress  of 
the  Zai»tista  National  Liberation 
Front  (FZLN),  a civilian  "sister  or- 
ganisation’' of  the  rehel  movement, 
Mr  Marcos  said:  “The  war  goes  on 
in  southeast  Mexico  and  the 
Zapatistas  are  still  armed  and  ready 
for  combat." 

Since  their  uprising  in  January 
1994,  the  guerrillas  have  maintained 
a tense  truce,  despite  the  presence 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  federal 
troops,  but  peace  talks  have  been 
suspended  for  the  past  year. 

The  Zapatistas  accuse  the  gov- 
ernment of  attempting  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  only  agreement 
reached  so  far  — on  a new  legal 
framework  for  indigenous  rights. 

President  Ernesto  Zedillo  said  last 
Saturday  that  the  government  could 
not  give  way  on  principles  such  as 
sovereignty  and  national  unity;  a 
coded  rejection  of  the  rebels'  auto- 
nomy proposals.  The  official  nego- 
tiator, Pedro  Joaquin  Coldwell,  lias 
held  no  meetings  with  rebel  leaders. 

The  creation  of  the  Zapatista  Front 
is  n response  to  the  call  by  a majority 
of  the  guerrilla  movement’s  civilian 
supporters  for  a peaceful  solution  to 
die  conflict.  Uke  the  guerrilla  army, 
it  does  not  seek  power  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  political  party.  Un- 
like the  rebels,  its  methods  are 
non-military.  It  rejects  the  label  of 
the  rebels“,poUtical  front". 
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murdered  for  selling  Arab  land  to 
Jews  — while  radical  Jewish  groups 
plan  the  takeover  of  Palestinian  dis- 
tricts with  military  thoroughness 
and  aggression. 

The  Kleins,  Kallners  and  Heikens 
are  die  latest  footsoldiers  in  the  bat- 
tle for  the  Holy  City.  They  volun- 
teered to  settle  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  Zionism,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  looking  down  on 
the  rubbish  dumps  which  surround 
the  Old  City. 

Their  tenancies  were  signed  last 
Sunday  afternoon  by  Irving 
Moskowitz,  a retired  physician  and 
bingo  impresario  from  Florida,  who 
is  financing  this  latest  push  into 
East  Jerusalem  by  covertly  buying 
up  Ras  al-Amoud.  He  plans  to  settle 
70  families. 

Gidalea  Klein,  one  of  the  new  oc- 
cupants, insisted  that  his  Arab  pre- 
decessors had  been  bought  out  and 
had  left  of  their  own  accord. 

"Why  can't  Arabs  live  with  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  belongs  to  the  Jews?" 
the  25-yeapoid  theology  student 
said.  “Why  can’t  we  rent  a house  In 
this  city  like  any  other  city?" 


The  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  had  an- 
nounced well-publicised  conces- 
sions to  the  Palestinian  Authority 
the  previous  night,  and  was  clearly 
furious  to  find  his  agenda  and  the 
morning  headlines  hijacked. 

He  said  the  settlers'  arrival  was 
“not  good  for  the  Slate  of  Israel", 
adding:  “We  think  on  the  sensitive 
issues  we  should  be  the  ones  who 
are  making  the  decisions,  not  nia- 
noeuvi-ed  into  them." 

The  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright,  en  route 
home  from  her  Middle  East  mis- 
sion, said  moving  the  families  into 
Ras  al-Amoud  was  “not  a helpful  act". 

The  three  families  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  crush  of  journalists,  cele- 
brating rightwing  activists  and  angry 
peace  campaigners  who  pushed 
their  way  into  the  front  garden. 
"Why  don’t  the  Arabs  like  us?" 
asked  Bitya  Klein,  Gidalea’s  wife, 
who  had  been  hit  on  the  back  by  a 
stone  the  night  before. 

Yael  Dayan,  a well-known  liberal 
and  the  daughter  of  Israel's  most 
famous  general,  sat  down  next  to 


Mrs  Klein  and  gave  her  n televised 
telling  off.  "I  think  it’s  great  naivety 
on  your  part  to  say  this  is  not  politi- 
cal. Don't  you  think  you've  inviting 
terror , . . You  don’t  have  the  right  to 
take  the  fate  of  till  of  us  in  your  own 
hands,"  she  said. 

Outside  a crowd  of  Israeli  pence 
campaigners  had  assembled  with 
placards,  ineluding  one  saying: 
“Moskowitz  go  home.  Don't  play 
bingo  with  our  lives." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
local  Palestinians  watched  disconso- 
lately. "Even  though  people  here 
know  they  can  do  nothing  against 
machine-guns  and  settlers  with 
machine-guns,  there  will  be  more 
violence,  more  explosions  now," 
said  one.  “It  is  up  to  Netanyahu.  He 
says  he's  against  it.  If  he  acts  he  can 
prevent  the  bloodshed." 

• The  Gulf  Co-operation  Council, 
whose  members  Include  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  on  Monday  warned  that  it 
would  withdraw  its  support  from  the 
peace  process  unless  Israel  hon- 
oured the  peace  accords  with  the 
Palestinians. 


Hundreds  of  dignitaries  from  more  than  two  dozen  countries,  among  them  Bernadette  Chime,  wife  of 
the  French  president  (left)  and  the  United  States  First  Lady,  Hillary  Clinton  (centre),  paid  their  respects 
at  the  state  funeral  of  Mother  Teresa  last  Saturday  in  Calcutta.  Later,  they  joined  (IioiihuikIh  of  poor  and 
crippled  people  at  the  Netajl  Stadium  in  a papal  mass  for  the  ‘Saint  of  the  Gutters'  more- si m mai  i k >u<a 


Biko’s  interrogators  admit  cover-up 


David  Bereaford  and  Reuter 

PRESIDENT  Nelson  Mandela  un- 
veiled a statue  of  Steve  Biko  last 
week,  honouring  the  South  African 
black  liberation  movement's  best- 
known  martyr  on  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  in  police  custody. 

The  life-sized  bronze  figure 
stands  in  the  centre  of  East  London, 
a city  on  the  Indian  Ocean  coast. 

Mr  Mandela  called  Biko  "one  of 
the  greatest  sons  of  our  nation",  and 
said  his  Black  Consciousness  move- 
ment revived  the  pulse  of  the  black 
struggle  when  it  had  been  made 
faint  by  “bannings,  exiles,  prison, 
murder  and  banishment". 

Biko  died  on  September  12, 1977, 
after  being  beaten  by  white  security 
police  officers  who  said  they  were 
trying  to  extract  information  about 
his  activities. 

The  five  policemen  who  interro- 
gated Biko  have  applied  to  theTriith 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  for 
amnesty.  As  crowds  outside  the  hear- 


ing demanded  justice,  Biko’s  chief  in- 
terrogator, Harold  Snyman,  said: 
“We  never  intended  to  kill  him.  1 just 
want  to  be  forgiven  for  my  past" 

The  success  of  the  amnesty  appli- 
cation depends  on  whether  the  com- 
mission is  satisfied  the  policemen 
have  made  foil  disclosure  and  that 
their  crime  was  politically  motivated. 

Mr  Snyman  admitted  that  there 
had  been  a cover-up  of  the  true 
story.  On  instructions  from  the  then 
regional  security  police  chief,  he 
had  fabricated  the  date  on  which 
Biko  suffered  his  injuries.  The  scuf- 
fle in  which  Biko  was  fatally  iryui'ed 
had  taken  place  a day  earlier  than 
claimed,  Although  badly 'hurt,  he 
was  kept  standing  for  most  of  that  - 
day,  handcuffed  to  a security  gate. 

Mr  Snyman,  who  admitted  that 
tiie  use  of  torture  was  police  policy  at 
the  time,  said  the  interrogators  had 
been  trying  to  soften  Biko  up  by  de- 
priving him  of  sleep.  ’ Naked  and 
forced  to  stand,  he  had  attacked  his 
intefrogators.  Four  policemen  joined 


in  tile  struggle.  “I  am  not  sure  who 
hit  him  and  who  got  hit,”  he  said. 

He  claimed  that  one  of  the  police- 
men stumbled,  causing  Biko  to  hit 
his  head  against  a wall.  "He  fell  to 
the  ground.  It  was  clear  that  the 
knock  on  his  head  had  left  him 
dazed  and  disorientated."  They  had 
immediately  shackled  him. 

Lawyers  for  the  Biko  family  ac- 
cused Mr  Snyman  of  offering  only  a 
modification  of  the  original  cover-up. 
• Winnie  Mandela  Is  to  run  for 
deputy  leader  of  the  African  National 
Congress  — a position  that  would 
probably  give  her  the  deputy  presi- 
dency of  South  Africa  if  9he  won. 

The  announcement  comes  after  a 
week  of  fresh  allegations  that  Mrs 
Mandela  was  involved  in  the1  mur- 
der of  a teenager.  Stompie  Scipei, 
and  a doctor,  Abu-Baker  Asvat.  Her 
former  husband,  President  Nelson 
Mandela,  was  last  week  accused  of 
participating  in  the  cover-up  over 
the  Stompie  murder  by  requesting; 
the  imprisonment  of  a key  witness. 
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Israel  yieldsto 
Albright’s  plea 
on  settlers 


Julian  Borger  in  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  announced  the  easing 
of  its  economic  blockade  of 
Palestinian  territories  last 
Sunday  ns  n "goodwill  step"  In 
return  for  counter-terrorist  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Palestinian 
lender,  Yasser  Arafat. 

Tlie  Israeli  government  said  It 
would  release  half  (lie  tax 
revenues  it  had  withheld  from 
Mr  Arafat's  Palestinian  Authority 
(PA)  since  the  July  suicide 
bombing  in  Jerusalem  by 
Islamists  in  Hamns. 

And  at  dawn  on  Monday  the 
Israeli  army  lifted  its  blockade 
around  Palestinian-run  towns 
on  the  West  Bank.  The  end  of 
this  “internal  closure"  will  allow 
local  residents  more  mobility  on 
the  West  Bank,  but  Palestinian 
workers  will  not  be  allowed  to  gi 
back  tn  their  jobs  in  Israel, 

Tlie  easing  of  restrictions 
came  three  days  after  the  visit  of 
the  US  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  who  urged 
Mr  Arafat  to  take  tougher  action 
against  Hamas  and  the  Israeli 
government  to  improve 
Palestinian  living  conditions. 

Mrs  Albright  asked  Israel  lo 
link  the  const  ruction  of  Jewish 
aetiieineiita  on  Arab  land  and 
other  controversial  policies, 
saving  a “time-out"  would  help 
foster  Middle  East  peace. 

I ler  remarks  were  welcomed 
by  Palestinian  officials  who  had 
criticised  her  first  Middle  East 
iieucG  mission  for  being  pro- 
Israeli. 

She  also  singled  out  govern- 
ment confiscation  of  Palestinian 
land,  the  demolition  of  Arab 
houses,  and  the  confiscation  of 
Palestinian  identity  documents 
ns  acts  seen  by  Palestinians  ob 
provocative.  “We  believe  that  a 
time-out  from  these  kind  of  uni-  I 
lateral  actions  will  create  n di- 
mnte  in  which  . . . tin  accelerated  I 
approach  can  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing a final  I smell -Palestinian 
pence  agreement." 

In  nil  curlier  encounter  with 
Mr  Am  fill,  Mrs  Albright  con- 
firmed that  the  issue  of  Israeli 
security  was  at  tlie  centre  of  her 
agenda.  She  questioned  the  sen- 
ousness  of  Palestinian  efforts  to 
combat  terrorism  and  warned  ^ 
that  there  was  “n  long  way  to  go 
before  the  crisis  in  Iamell-Arab 
relations  could  be  resolved. 

At  a joint  press  conference.  Mr 
Arafat  repentedly  condemned 
the  use  of  violence  and  offered 
his  condolences  to  the  victims® 
two  recent  suicide  bombings  I*1 
Jerusalem.  But  Mrs  Albright  .. 

indicated  that  she  was  unim- ' 
pressed  with  his  attempts  so  ttf' 
to  catch  the  orchestrators  of®*' 
violence.  ‘To  be  effective,  th*  ’ • 
Palestinian  Authority  fight  mUM" 
be  comprehensive,  relentless 
and  sustained,”  she  said.  • 
Earlier,  the  Palestinian  police 
detained  more  than  100  Idlariu 
activists  from  the  Hamas  orfi®“‘ 
satlon,  which  claimed 
responsibility  for  the  recent 
suicide  bombings.  The  Israeli 
government  had  derided  thelf  v , 
efforts,  with  Israeli  IntelHg^v 

sources  describing  the  detain*®1. 

as  “small  fry”;  : • ’ / 
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Killers  boost  Moi’s  poll  prospects 


Chris  McQreal  In  Mombasa 


IF  THE  Kenyan  government  is  to  1 
be  believed,  a group  of  maraud-  * 
fog  drug  addicts  and  drunks  has  1 
raided  a police  station,  driven  1 
100,000  people  from  their  homes  i 
and  throttled  foreign  tourism  to  j 
Mombasa’s  pristine  beaches.  i 

Many  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  I 
violence  here,  along  with  President 
Daniel  arap  Moi's  opponents  and  1 
the  clergy,  see  it  differently.  Amid  i 
growing  suspicions  that  hit  squads  i 
are  being  trained  near  Mombasa*  < 
they  accuse  the  administration  of  < 
precipitating  chaos  ahead  of  this 
year's  presidential  and  parliamen- 
tary elections,  with  attacks  reminis- 
cent of  the  ethnic  killings  that 
claimed  more  than  1,000  lives 
across  Kenya  before  the  previous 
ballot  five  years  ago. 

The  latest  violence  has  centred 
on  Likoni,  a Mombasa  district 
settled  largely  by  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  bloodshed 
began  with  a mid  on  the  local  police 
station  Inst  month  in  which  seven 
policemen  were  lulled  and  44  guns 
stolen.  They  are  presumed  to  be  l he 
weapons  used  in  n spate  of  killings 
that  has  claimed  mure  than  50  lives 
in  attacks  on  "uii-cmmti  y"  Kenyans. 

The  raids  haw  taken  on  religions 
ami  ethnic  I ones  fuelled  by  resent- 
ment at  the  exploitation  of  local  peo- 
ples by  outsiders  nnd  international 
tourism.  Most  of  Ukuni's  native  res- 
idents are  Digo  and  Muslim.  Those 
from  other  parts  hr*  invariably 
Christian.  "Upeomiiry"  Kenyans 
gave  the  opposition  an  electoral  vic- 
tory in  the  port  city  in  1992,  and 
many  believe  they  have  been  driven 
out  for  that  reason. 

Likoni's  streets  sire  almost 
deserted.  All  but  a few  businesses 
are  closed.  On  tlie  wall  of  a shop  is 
the  ominous  graffiti:  ‘Tliree  days  to 
go  or  you  die."  It  is  repeated  several 
times  along  the  main  road.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  heeded 
the  warning,  packing  the  ferry  to 
Mombasa  town  and  buses  to  the 
interior. 

More  than  2,000  residents  have 
sought  shelter  in  Likoni's  Roman 
Catholic  church,  including  Emilia 
who  lived  in  a room  with  her  four 
children  until  the  attacks  started. 
Three  weeks  ago  a gang  of  men 
came  to  the  house  waving  guns, 
machetes,  axes  and  sticks.  They 
started  to  beat  me.  We  were  crying,  i 
we  were  shouting.  Nobody  came  to 
help,"  she  said.  The  gang  looted  the 
house  and  left,  but  worse  was  to 
corae. 

‘Men  went  to  my  brother’s  place 
around  midnight.  They  took  him  to 
the  lake.  There  were  bodies  there. 
They  told  my  brother  he  was  going 
to  sleep  with  the  dead.  He  dived  into 
the  lake  and  stayed  there  all  night. 
When  he  escaped  and  went  to  the 
Police,  they  told  him  they  didn’t 
have  any  radios  and  couldn't  help."  ■ 
He  disappeared  for  days  until  he 
was  found  sleeping  in  a tree,  afraid 
to  come  down.  Emilia  said1  he  lost 
his  mind  and  was  sent  ham6.  Tm 
fwdy  to  leave  too.  If  I had  the 
money  l would  go,"  she  said.  • > 

After  tlie  raid  on  the  police  sta- 
tion, the  government  twice  set  dead- 
rnies  for  the  surrender  of  the  stolen 
weapons.  While  it  failed  to  persuade 
me  attackers  to  give  up  their  guns, 
the  deadlines  sent  a new  wavb  of 
fear  through  likoni,*  provoldhg 
■ Mother  exodus  , of  residerits  who’ 
1 foared  the  dreaded  paramilitary 
i General  Service  Unit  would  use  foe 
hunt  for  the  weapons  to  launch  a 
1 Pound  of  rapes  and  beatings.'  >• , • •>'  • 


There  is  growing  evidence  that 
the  attackers  are  a trained  militia. 
During  their  raids,  some  in  the 
gangs  have  called  themselves  the 
Kaya  Bombo,  after  a forest  where 
local  people  say  they  have  wit- 
nessed groups  of  young  men  being 
given  weapons  training.  There  are 
reports  of  similar  activities  around 
the  Similani  caves. 

‘I  think  it  is  political,"  said  Mom- 
basa’s archbishop,  John  Njenga.  T 
am  not  saying  foe  government  is 
definitely  Involved,  but  I am  not  ex- 
onerating die  government.  The  gov- 
ernment has  to  provide  security  for 
the  people." 

The  deputy  provincial  commis- 
sioner, Hassan  Haj  is  dismissive. 


‘These  attackers  are  criminals.  If  it  | 
was  political  it  would  have  targeted 
only  one  group.  It  is  erroneous  to 
say  they've  only  targeted  upcountry 
people.  Local  people  have  died  too" 
he  said.  “We  don’t  know  what  trig- 
gered U;  ifs  too  premature  to  say." 

Hundreds  of  people  have  been 
arrested  for  the  attacks,  including 
prominent  local  activists  with  Mr 
Moi's  party.  But  it  has  done  nothing 
to  deter  further  killings. 

Mr  Moi  must  win  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  five  provinces  to 
avoid  a run-off  that  would  almost 
certainly  cost  him  power.  The 
coastal  region  will  be  crucial.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  voters  forced 
out  of  Ukoni  have  been  effectively 


eradicated  from  the  ballot,  because 
they  have  left  their  registered  con-  ' 
stituency. 

As  foe  raids  continue,  even 
Ukoni’s  Catholic  church  proved  un- 
safe. Two  weeks  ago,  about  25  gun- 
men attacked  foe  refugees. 

Charles  Okelo  was  in  the  church 
grounds.  "Some  wore  police  hats 
and  fatigue  jackets,"  he  said.  “They 
walked  along  the  street  and  every- 
body thought  they  were  police  until 
they  got  to  the  gate.  Then  they 
opened  fire.” 

Two  people  were  killed  before 
foe  attackers  were  fought  off  by  po- 
licemen guarding  the  church.  But  It 
does  not  make  the  refugees  any  less 
suspicious  of  the  authorities.  The 


attackers  were  well  organised  be- 
cause some  went  to  burn  bars, 
some  came  here  and  some  went 
shooting  about  200  metres  from 
here,”  Mr  Okelo  said.  “They  split 
themselves  into  groups  during  their 
operations  and  nobody  stopped 
them.  Why?” 

• Amnesty  International  last  week 
urged  its  1 million  members 
worldwide  to  put  pressure  on  their 
governments  to  force  Kenya  to  end 
human  rights  abuse. 

Beatings  by  police,  torture, 
deaths  in  custody,  an  excessive  use 
of  lethal  force  and  conditions  in 
prison  are  worsening  in  the  run-up 
to  elections,  according  to  a spokes- 
woman. 

More  than  a dozen  people  were 
killed  in  July  and  August  during 
protests  demanding  legal  and  con- 
stitutional reforms. 


The  flexible  o //shore  H i C’  A 


Our  new  HICA  pays 
standing  orders, 
while  other  accounts 
are  just  standing  still. 


Regular  payments  (be  them  monthly,  annually 
or  whenever)  are  certainly  not  a problem  with 
the  new  flexible  HICA  from  Bristol  &.  West 
International  In  Guernsey. 

We've  combined  excellent  rates  of  Interest 
with  the  ease  and  convenience  of  a Sterling 

cheque  book,  coupled  with  the  ability  to  moke 

both  direct  debit  and  standing  order  payments. 

Tb  find  out  more  about  the  flexible  approach  ) 
to  offshore  savings  and  payment  management, 
simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it  tcu 
Donald  Tfew,  Bristol  & West  International,  PO  Box 
611,  High  Street,  St  Peter  Port  Guernsey,  Channel 
Islands,  GY  1 4NY,  or  contact  Our  Principal  Office 
for  more  details.  Tfelephone  Guernsey  (44)  0148 1 ; 
720609  or  fax  (44)  01481  711658. 


l/Vfe  would  like  to  open  a flexible  High  Interest  Cheque  Account 

forZ  (mjn  £5000).  Cheque*  should  be  made 

payable  us  Brisolfi.  Intern ackma I Lid.  Ptoaae  write  your  name 

end  nddmu  dearly  on  ihe  reverse  of  the  cheque. 

□ View  UcU  box  Cbttfcmllion  the  ran®:  of  saving?  accounts 
and  Krv  Ices  available  6cro  Bristol  & W=tt  International. 
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Mud  smears  America’s  Mr  Clean 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington 

DONT  say  it  too  loudly  yet, 
but  A1  Gore's  steady  march 
towards  the  American  presi- 
dency In  the  year  2000  is  beginning 
to  look  just  a tittle  shaky. 

Mr  Gore  is  still  die  front-runner 
for  tlie  White  House,  if  you  can  be  a 
front-runner  three  years  away  from 
the  end  of  the  race.  His  campaign 
for  the  presidency  began  to  roll  on 
the  day  that  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  And  so  did  the  campaign 
against  him. 

He  values  his  wholesome  and 
dean-cut  reputation,  which  is  how 
most  Americans  think  of  him.  Yet  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  govern- 
mental affairs  committee  over  the 
past  two  weeks  the  outlines  of  a 
rather  different  A1  Gore  have  been 
taking  shape.  And  if  this  AI  Gore 
becomes  lodged  in  American  minds 
then  the  presidential  contest  in  2000 
could  open  up. 

The  committee  began  conducting 
its  inquiry  into  campaign  finance 
practices  before  the  summer  con- 
gressional recess.  Most  of  its  hear- 
ings are  so  detailed  that  they  are 
followed  and  understood  by  only  a 
small  number  of  experts.  But  the 
committee's  often  nit-picking 
process  has  suddenly  produced  two 
damaging  climactic  moments  since 
the  hearings  resumed  this  month. 
Both  of  them  concern  Mr  Gore. 

The  first  was  a hearing  on  Sep- 
tember 4 when  three  Buddhist  nuns  I 
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Looted  artworks  resurface 
following  New  York  scam 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  York 

I N ONE  of  file  most  important  art 
I discoveries  of  the  decade,  a trea- 
sure trove  of  works  by  Rembrandt 
and  Albrecht  Dtlrer,  assumed  stolen 
and  lost  for  ever,  turned  up  in  a 
Manhattan  hotel  room  last  week 
after  a Japanese  man  offered  to  sell 
them  to  pay  for  a kidney  transplant. 

The  stash  includes  Dtlrer ’s 
Woman  Bathing,  valued  at  $6  mil- 
lion, and  Rembrandt's  Standing 
Woman  With  Raised  Hands, 
thought  to  be  worth  around  $2  mil- 
lion. The  12  drawings  were  part  of  a 
collection  looted  by  Soviet  soldiers 
from  the  Bremen  museum  in  Ger- 
many. in  a series  of  big  art  thefts 
during  the  closing  stages  of  the 
second  world  war.  Several  works 
from  the  Bremen  collection  turned 
up  at  the  national  museum  in  Baku, 
Azerbaijan. 

Although  art  experts  recorded 
seeing  Rembrandts  and  Dtlrers  in 
Baku  and  confirmed  that  at  least 
eight  drawings  were  among  those 
stolen  from  Bremen,  the  works  dis- 
appeared again  in  the  mid-1990s, 
when  the  museum  was  suffering 
from  chaotic  management 

It  took  several  days  for  museum 
officials  to  realise  the  works  were 
missing;  by  the  time  they  alerted 
police,  the  drawings  were  assumed 
to  have  left  the  country.  Thought  to 
have  been  stolen  to  order,  for  a pri- 
vate patron,  it  was  presumed  they 
would  never  surface  in  public  again. 

The  extraordinary  discovery, 
which  has  thrilled  the  art  world,  was 
made  after  a Japanese  businessman, 
Masatsugu  Koga,  offered  the  works 
for  sale  claiming  he  needed  to  raise 
$12  million  for  a kidney  transplant. 

April,  Mr  Koga  approached  I 
officials  at  the  German  embassy  in  f 


Tokyo,  explaining  that  he  needed 
surgery,  whicli  he  hoped  to  have  in 
the  United  States.  He  told  them  he 
had  reluctantly  decided  to  sell  off 
some  family  treasures.  He  added 
that  the  art,  including  drawings  and 
etchings  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael, 
Annibale  Carracci  and  Jan  Victors, 
had  been  in  his  family  for  at  least 
10  years. 

Initially,  he  was  assumed  to  be  a 
crank.  It  was  only  when  he  insisted 
on  providing  photographs  of  tlie 
works,  which  officials  checked 
against  records  of  the  originals,  that 
staff  realised  the  magnitude  of  the 
find  and  decided  to  lure  Mr  Koga 
into  an  elaborate  trap. 

They  feigned  lack  of  interest  until 
he  dropped  his  asking  price  to  $6 
million.  Then,  In  July,  they  invited 
him  to  Germany  saying  that  before 
they  handed  over  any  money  he 
must  speak  to  experts  to  validate  his 
claims.  After  refusing  to  show  them 
an  actual  work,  he  told  them  that  he 
had  kept  the  entire  collection  in  a 
safety  deposit  box  in  New  York. 

Last  month,  the  trail  moved  to  the 
US,  where  undercover  customs 
jttente.  tipped  off  by  the  German  of- 
ficials and  posing  as  art  buyers,  met 
Mr  Koga  in  his  hotel  room.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  possession  of  stolen 
works  of  art  He  was  released  last 
week  on  bail  of  $250,000. 

Sitting  in  a wheelchair  through- 
out the  court  hearing,  Mr  Koga 
refused  to  enter  a plea;  saying  only 
that  he  had  been  cruelly  deceived 
by  the  German  authorities  and  that 
his  intention  had  been  simply  to 
return  the  drawings  to  their  rightfiil 
owners.  But  according  to  court  docu- 
ments, Mr  Koga  admitted  to  at  least 
one  official  that  he  realised  the 
works  were  stolen. 


in  cinnamon  robes  admitted  de- 
stroying and  altering  evidence  of  il- 
legal Democratic  Party  fund-raising 
after  a visit  by  Mr  Gore  to  their  Cali- 
fornia temple  during  the  1996  cam- 
paign. Mr  Gore  has  repeatedly 
denied . that  he  was  aware  of  the 
fund-raising  dimensions  of  Ills  visit 
to  the  temple,  which  as  a tax-exempt 
religious  foundation  may  not  be 
used  for  political  purposes. 

But  the  nuns'  unconvincing  testi- 


mony, and  the  fact  that  the  visit  was 
set  up  during  a White  House  inter- 
view with  Mr  Gore  arranged 
through  the  controversial  Asian- 
American  fund-raiser  John  Huang, 
have  cast  a shadow. 

The  second  storm  broke  last 
week  when  the  New  York  Times 
published  a memo  written  by  an 
aide  for  Mr  Gore  to  use  at  a 1996 
fund-raising  strategy  meeting  in  the 
White  House.  Mr  Gore’s  office  says 


he  did  not  use  tlie  memo,  which 
contains  the  sentence:  "So  we  can 
raise  the  money,  but  only  if  the  pres- 
ident and  I actually  do  the  events, 
tlie  calls,  the  coffees,  etc." 

These  words  matter,  because  the 
vicepresident  has  been  trying  lo 
give  tlie  impression  that  he  was 
very  distant  from  the  details  of  fund- 
raising during  the  1996  campaign, 
and  because  there  is  an  investiga- 
tion into  whether  he  made  unlawful 
fund-raising  phone  calls  from  the 
White  House  at  about  this  time. 
This  month  the  attorney-general, 
Janet  Reno,  was  compelled  to  order 
a 30-day  inquiry  into  46  such  calls  to 
establish  whether  a full-scale  inves- 
tigation should  be  mounted. 

Gore  supporters  claim  that  this  is 
nothing  but  an  exercise  in  guilt  by 
innuendo.  Possibly  so.  But  what 
matters  is  the  impression  these 
hearings  are  giving.  Here  the  news 
for  Mr  Gore  is  not  good. 

In  a poll  taken  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  last  week,  about  half  tlie  pub- 
lic had  “heard  about"  tlie  allegations 
against  Mr  Gore.  Bui  then  the  poll- 
sters asked  Ihe  same  voters 
whether  Mr  Gore  "knowingly  did 
anything  unethical  or  illegal”  at  the 
temple  or  in  making  calls  from  the 
White  House.  Only  one  in  four 
answered  that  Mr  Gore  had  done 
nothing  improper.  The  public  maj- 
or may  not  know  anything  about  Ihe 
charges  but  they  still  think  Mr  Gore 
wns  up  to  something.  Mr  Clean  has 
some  scrubbing  WuK 


New  Big  Five  are  set  to 
redraw  global  trade  map 


Charlotte  Penny 

THE  world  economic  map  will 
be  redrawn  over  the  next  two 
decades  as  developing  countries 
becouie  a dominant  force  in 
global  trade  while  Europe's 
importance  dwindles,  a report 
published  last  week  says. 

The  World  Bank  report  says 
that  the  biggest  five  developing 
nations'  share  of  world  trade, 
currently  barely  a third  of  tlie 
European  Union's,  will  surge  to 
50  per  cent  more  than  Europe's 
by  2020. 

“The  next  25  years  will  see  an 
unprecedented  boost  In  the 
prominence  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  world  economy," 
says  the  report  “Five  of  these 
countries  are  projected  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  way  the 
world  docs  business." 

The  Big  Five,  as  the  report 
dubs  them,  are  Brazil,  China, 


India,  Indonesia  and  Russia. 
Between  them  they  hold  half  (he 
world's  workforce,  but  currently 
nccouiit  for  less  than  a 10th  «,r  ' 
world  output  and  trade. 

'flie  Bank  admits  there  will  lie 
costs  for  the  countries  concerned 
and  for  tlie  rest  of  tlie  world  in  ad- 
justing to  the  scale  of  change  to 
global  economic  relations.  Hul 
Joseph  StlgUiz,  the  Hank's  chief 
economist,  said  there  wns  no  ev- 
idence to  support  Ihe  charge  dial 
Increased  competition  from  de- 
veloping countries  would  pull 
down  wages  for  unskilled  workera 
in  the  West  The  report  predicts 
that  the  emei-gence  of  tile  Big  hive 
will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  real 
wages  for  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  in  most  countries. 

The  Bank  says  the  economic 
performance  of  developing 
countries  last  year  was  the  best 
for  a decade,  with  growth  rates 
averaging  5.5  per  cent 
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YeltsirTmakes' 
„ a spirited 

l plea  on  vodka 

e Tom  Whltahouse  In  Moscow" 

o “THE  world’s  most  famous vodh 
drinker  last  week  urged  hW 
pie  to  change  their  drinking  hafe 
Moonshine  vodka,  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  said,  was  hurting  the  1 W 
ian  livc-r  and  wallet. 

"If  people  spend  money  cm  vodka, 
it  should  go  to  the  treasury  andna 
. to  swindlers.”  he  argued.  Hindnjt 
ing  sales  of  unlicensed  vodka  would 
also  reduce  tlie  number  of  deaths  i 
from  alcohol  poisoning— which,  h 
claimed,  had  risen  threefold  in ’ihe 
last  five  years. 

Since  Soviet-era  controls  on 
alcohol  sales  were  relaxed  Gir 
years  ago,  cheaper  vodka  — some 
of  it  available  in  cans  and  plastic 
cartons  — has  flooded  the  Russia 
market.  According  to  the  govern 
ment  only  20  per  cent  of  alcoholic 
products  sold  in  Russia  are  legal, 
the  other  80  per  cent  representing  ■ 
what  the  president  called  Russia':1 
"second  most  lucrative  criminal 
business  after  illicit  financial, 
dealings". 

Mr  Yeltsin's  comments  wrt: 
prompted  by  a crisis  on  Russia? 
border  with  Georgia,  where  1.7Wi 
lorries  carrying  20,000  tonnes  ui 
near  pure  alcohol,  which  is  destined 
for  bootleg  distilleries  in  southern 
Russia,  have  been  slack  fornearlya 
month. 

After  the  head  of  the  Russian 
border  police  threatened  this  momh 
to  use  all  necessary  measures  — 
including  nil-  power  if  necessary  - 
to  prevent  the  convoy  entering  Rus 
sin,  the  Georgian  president,  Eduard 
Slievnrdnaze,  cancelled  a trip  to 
Moscow  in  protest.  • 

The  Russians  say  the  raw  alcohol. 1 
which  routes  mainly  from  Turkf)  | 
iiml  Greece,  can  only  cross  the 
border  if  the  lorry  drivers  pay  las 
and  duly  mi  it. 

'I 'he  Georgians  retort  that  Russia  ■ 
should  solve  its  alcohol  problems  on  | 
its  own  territory',  and  complain  that 
(lie  blocking  of  I In:  border  is  rau*  j 
ing  considerable  economic  damage  | 
in  Georgia, 

Ollier  routes  lo  RusBia  have  been 
cut  off  by  t lie  war  with  the  break- 
away region  of  Abkhazia,  which 
claims  independence  from  Georga 
Georgian  parliamentarians 
denounced  the  Russian  adlon.uw 
repeated  demands  for  Russian  w 
diers  patrolling  Georgia’s  bordf 
with  Turkc-y  and  its  buffer  zone  ww 
Abkhazia  to  leave.  • ■ i 

Mr  Yeltsin  Is  not  the  first  Rusaffl  ( 

leader  to  try  to  control  alcohol.  Fw 
mer  Soviet  president  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev's popularity  dived  after 

tried  to  limit  vodka  consumptto 
and  Mr  Yeltsin  will  be  wise  to 
his  predecessor’s  rttoral  heetorifl£ 
particularly  since  he  is  knowi  w 
enjoy  Russia’s  national  drink! » 
much  as  anyone.  « 1 !|  ' 

In  recently  published  meow* 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  former  bodyguard  ®"! 
how  he  : regularly  bought  *"  j 
doctored  vodka  for  tho  ■ Pre8*l"7rt 
binges.- 1 Following  a.  multiple  Wj* 
bypass  operation  . last -yean 
Yeltsin  is  now  reportedly  keeping® 
a strict  diet  and  Is  drinking  ^ 
less.  ..  .• 

Mr.  Yeltsin  said-  the  Jong*® 
solution  to  Russia’s  drink  pri*8? 
lies  with  an  economic 
people  have  good  jobs,  high 
and  look  to  the  future  with  opoi“J! 

there  will  be  no  reason  to 

the  president  said.  ■ ’ ' 1 
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Paris  acts  over  forced  sterilisations 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

THE  French  government  has 
launched  an  urgent  inquiry 
after  a report  revealed  that 
about  15,000  women  in  psychiatric 
institutions  have  been  sterilised 
without  their  permission. 

Tlie  figures  were  revealed  by 
Nicole  Diederich,  of  the  national 
health  and  research  institute,  In- 
serm,  and  prompted  warnings  that  a 
de  facto  eugenics  policy  could  be 
developing. 

Her  research  wa9  published  in 
the  satirical  weekly  Charlie  Hebdo, 
which  claimed  that  some  hospitals 
were  encouraging  the  practice  and 
carrying  out  operations  in  secret. 

Japan  police 
get  tough 
on  gangsters 

Jonathan  Watte  In  Tokyo 

TOKYO  police  staged  a huge 
crackdown  on  organised 
crime  last  week  to  try  to  prevent 
a simmering  dispute  in  Japan's 
largeat  yakuza  gangland  group 
from  turning  into  all-out  war. 

About  700  police,  many  In  riot 
gear,  raided  9 1 gangster-owned 
buildings  in  connection  with  a 
series  of  shootings  during  the 
previous  week.  Eight  mobsters 
wre  arrested  on  charges  rang- 
ing from  possession  of  illegal 
weapons  to  assault 
Osaka  police  also  raided  more 
than  80  locations,  Including 
the  Kobe  headquarters  of  the 
yamaguchl-guml,  the  country's 
biggest  crime  syndicate  with 
an  estimated  34,000  affiliated 
members. 

Nationwide,  more  than  2,000 
police  have  been  mobilised  to 
combat  an  outbreak  of  yakuza 
violence  that  has  so  far  resulted 
in  two  deaths,  two  injuries  and  at 
least  12  gun  attacks  on  gang- 
owned  buildings. 

The  latest  conflict  was  triggered 
by  the  killing  of  the  yamaguchl- 
guml'a  second-in-command, 
Maseru  Takumi,  who  was  shot 
at  a hotel  in  Kobe  last  month, 
rae  mobster  who  is  thought  to  1 
nave  ordered  the  hit,  Taro 
Nakano,  was  expelled  from  the  . 
syndicate  three  days  later.  Most 
or  the  gun  attacks  have  been  on 
buildings  owned  by  the  Nakano 
8jng,  or  affiliated  groups,  In 
what  police  believe  to  be  warn- 
ings of  retaliation. 

According  to  the  Mainlchl 
hhimbim  newspaper,  Takumi  1 
Bang  leaders  have  said  they  will 
not  launch  a foil  offenaive  until 
jhe  period  of  mourning  for  their 
leader  has  passed.  It  Is  not 
*nown  how  long  that  will  be.  . 
Ine  fear  among  many  Japa-  • 

nese  Is  that  discipline  in  the 
yamaguchi-gumi  has  broken 
flown  and  that  more  bystanders 
will  be  hurt  or  killed  if  violence  ' 
escalates  further.  The  conflict  I 
h®8  already  claimed  one  kino-  j 
cent  victim — a 09-yeairold  den- 
ast  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a stray 
buUetand  died  in  hospital.  : 
public  concern  has  mani-  ■ 

Itself  in  rallies  calling  for'  H 
jJJSaermeaaures  against  orgAn- 

J^Monde,  page  13 


The  health  minister,  Bernard 
ICouchner,  and  the  employment 
minister.  Martine  Aubry,  who  is 
responsible  for  welfare  issues,  said 
that  the  government's  social  affairs 
inspectorate  had  been  ordered  to 
investigate.  A national  ethics  com- 
mittee will  be  asked  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  reinforcing  civil 
rights  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

Ms  Diederich  made  her  estimate 
after  studying  cases  in  tlie  Bor- 
deaux region.  Of  the  260  women 
held  in  psychiatric  hospitals  in  the 
Gironde  dtpartement,  a third  had 
been  sterilised  without  their  permis- 
sion. Marc  Maury,  chairman  of  an 
ethical  committee  dealing  with 


handicapped  people,  said  that  fur- 
ther research  had  confirmed  her 
figures,  although  thousands  more 
cases  may  not  have  been  recorded. 

Most  operations  followed  re- 
quests from  families  and  decisions 
made  by  doctors  without  consulting 
the  patient  he  said.  The  operations 
were  often  carried  out  during 
routine  appendix  surgery.  The  pa- 
tients had  no  idea  they  had  been 
sterilised. 

Several  appeals  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  for  clear  guidance 
from  the  national  ethics  committee, 
whicli  includes  doctors,  psychia- 
trists, philosophers  and  social  Work- 
ers. Its  last  recommendation  on  the 
sterilisation  of  mentally  handi- 


capped women,  last  year,  did  not  ad- 
vocate a ban  but  called  on  surgeons 
to  carry  out  the  operation  only  in 
extreme  circumstances. 

The  committee  will  have  to 
review  its  1996  ruling  in  the  light  of 
the  new  findings.  No  estimate  had 
previously  been  made  of  tlie  num- 
ber of  operations  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem. 

Jean-Pierre  Cliangeux.  chairman 
of  the  national  association  for  para- 
lysed people,  said  he  feared  that  a 
lack  of  clear  guidance  had  opened 
the  way  to  an  ethical  dilemma. 
"Every  time  more  latitude  is  given, 
we  take  another  step  towards  de 
facto  eugenics,"  he  spiel.  “Recent 


history  has  shown  how  watchful  we 
have  to  be.” 

Health  ministry  officials  con- 
firmed that  there  were  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  on  what  constituted  a 
severe  mental  handicap.  Relatives 
sometimes  interpreted  it  as  failure 
to  cope  with  school  programmes,  or 
anti-social  behaviour. 

Under  the  present  law,  families 
take  a lead  in  committing  a person  to 
a mental  institution  and  can  ask  sur- 
geons to  carry  out  sterilisation  with- 
out seeking  independent  advice. 

"There  is  pressure  for  a vast 
national  debate  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  sterilisation,  including  volun- 
tary sterilisation  of  women  with  no 
handicaps,"  n health  official  said. 
"Tlie  law  still  forbids  this  operation 
when  It  is  as  nn  alternative  form  of 
voluntary  contraception  rather  than 
a medical  question.’' 


Our  new  Offshore  61 1 Accoiuu 
is  based  in  Guernsey,  whitli  mean-, 
we  c.in  pay  interest  gross  without 
deducting  tax' 

Which  is  good  news  il  you're  .in 
expatriate,  toreij'ii  luitioii.i]  or. 
indeed,  a UK  resident  who  wants  n • 
i.ike  advantage  of  tax  pl  uming. 
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You  also  get  the  choice  ■ »f  your 
interest  paid  monthly  or  annually. 

You  can  make  penalty  free 
withdrawals  by  giving  us6U  days 
notice.  Or  you  can  gam  access 
immediately  with  60  Jays  loss  of 
interest  on  rhe  amount  you  withdraw. 

It's  an  oppormniry  that’s  hard  to 
bear.  Invest  righr  .nvay  with  £10,000 
or  more. 

For  hill  derails  and  your  application 
form,  you  can  call  tlie  number  below 
at  any  time  and  leave  a message.  Or 
complete  and  return  the  coupon. 

Please  note,  applications  can  only 
• be  made  by  post. 

01481  718  121 
Offshore  60 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 

Blair  and  Ashdown  seek 
out  common  ground 


THIS  WEEK  saw  the  historic  first 
meeting  of  the  Iib-Lab  Cabinet 
committee  set  up  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, Tony  Blair,  to  discuss  how  to 
advance  die  “shared  constitutional 
agenda”  of  the  two  parties.  Grass- 
roots Liberal  Democrats,  who  are  al- 
ways nervous  about  cosying  up  to 
either  of  the  two  big  parties,  were 
further  alarmed  when  their  leader, 
Paddy  Ashdown,  admitted  publicly 
for  the  first  time  that  a coalition  with 
Labour  was  “a  possibility". 

With  a bomb-proof  Commons  ma- 
jority of  178,  Labour  has  no  need  of 
Liberal  support.  But  Mr  Blair  la 
looking  further  ahead  than  that, 
possibly  to  a realignment  of  British 
politics  .in  which,  under  a system  of 
proportional  representation  (PR), 
Labour  and  Lib  Dems  could  virtu- 
ally destroy  the  Tories'  chances  of 
returning  to  power. 

Mr  Ashdown  will  need  to  per- 
suade his  wary  activists  at  the 
party's  conference  at  Eastbourne 
next  week  that  they  are  not  being 
taken  for  a ride.  So  he  will  press  the 
Lib-Lab  committee  lor  the  creation 
of  an  electoral  reform  commission, 
charged  with  finding  a PR  alterna- 
tive to  die  first-past-the-post  system 
of  voting  in  Westminster  elections. 

Mr  Blair  has  always  said  that  he 
is  unconvinced  by  the  case  for  PR  at 
Westminster,  but  he  has  pledged  a 
referendum  on  the  subject,  possibly 
in  time  for  the  next  general  election 
in  2001.  He  has  also  promised  PR 
for  the  Euro-election 8 in  1999. 

The  new  committee  will,  of  course, 
discuss  other  issues  on  which  the 
two  parties  broadly  agree,  such  as 
Labour's  plans  for  regional  govern- 
ment in  London,  and  the  inconiora- 
tion  of  the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  into  British  law.  But, 
for  the  Lib  Dems,  the  biggest  prize 
would  be  faster  progress  towards  PR, 
and  an  electoral  commission  up  and 
running  before  Parliament  resumes 
on  27  October. 

Mr  Ashdown  believes  the  Mr 
Blair  can  be  persuaded  to  support 
PR.  "He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  vast  majority  of  modernisers  in 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  parly  are 
in  favour.”  he  said.  "He  won't  want  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  argu- 
ment from  them." 


comprehend  written  Information.  Of 
the  eight  countries  surveyed  — 
Britain,  Germany,  Poland,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  — 
only  Poland  had  more  adults  at  the 
lowest  level  of  literacy. 

The  Government  is  already  act- 
ing on  a literacy  strategy  with  the 
modest  aim  of  ensuring  that  80  per 
cent  of  youngsters  have  a reading 
age  of  11  when  they  leave  primary 
school  An  army  of  200  "literacy 
consultants"  is  being  recruited  to 
help  schools,  each  of  which  will  be 
required  to  nominate  one  teacher  as 
a “literacy  adviser". 


A WOMAN  made  legal  history  by 
/\  successfully  suing  her  ex-hus- 
band  for  damages  after  he  raped 
her.  The  woman,  aged  40.  was 
awarded  £14,000  in  what  experts 
described  as  aground-breaking  case. 

Husbands  have  been  successfully 
criminally  prosecuted  for  raping 
their  wives,  but  this  was  the  first 
successful  civil  action.  The  victim 
brought  it  after  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  (CPS)  declined  to  pros- 
ecute. even  though  the  husband 
had  admitted  rape.  The  CPS  had 
said  the  husband  was  unlikely  to  re- 
offend, so  “it  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest"  to  proceed. 


MORE  THAN  one  adult  in  five  in 
Britain —8.4  million  people  — 
is  a poor  reader,  according  to  a sur- 
vey by  the  Office  for  National  Statis- 
tics, which  suggested  that 
standards  of  literacy  were  lower 
than  was  previously  believed. 

About  22  per  cent  of  Britons  aged 
16-65  performed  at  the  bottom  level 
of  an  international  test  of  ability  to 


I ^PUBLISHER  of  a “vile  and 

I evil"  neo-Nazi  magazine,  which 
sparked  race-hate  campaigns 
against  the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  and  against 
the  mother  of  the  former  boxing 
champion.  Frank  Bruno,  was  jailed 
for  21  months  for  publishing  mater- 
ial likely  to  stir  up  racial  hatred. 

Mark  Atkinson,  aged  31.  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  far  right  Combat 
18  group,  admitted  publishing 
Stormer,  a magazine  which  gave  in- 
structions on  how  to  make  car 
bombs  and  which  targeted  syna- 
gogues and  individuals,  including 
the  footballer.  Paul  luce,  the  news- 
reader, Anna  Ford,  and  the  actress. 
Vanessa  Redgrave. 

Judge  George  Bathurst  Norman 
said  that,  in  all  his  37  years  at  the 
Bar,  he  had  “never  encountered 
such  vile  outpourings  of  hatred  and 
incitement  to  violence  as  revealed  in 
these  magazines". 


- - 

Talks  start  without  Unionist; 


John  Mullln 


THE  HISTORIC  "aU-party"  ne- 
gotiations on  the  future  of 
Northern  Ireland  got  off  to  a 
spluttering  start  on  Monday  in  the 
absence  of  five  Unionist  and  loyalist 
parties.  But  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Northern  Ireland,  Mo  Mowlam, 
was  confident  that  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists. the  largest  party  in  Northern 
Ireland,  would  soon  join  the  talks. 

, The  first  day  of  the  talks  saw  fran- 
tic shuttle  diplomacy  from  Paul 
Murphy,  the  minister  for  political 
development,  and  George  Mitchell, 
the  former  United  States  senator 
who  is  chairing  the  process. 

Both  men  visited  the  Ulster 
Unionist  party  (UUP)  leader,  David 


THmble,  at  his  Belfast  headquarters 
in  an  effort  to  secure  participation. 
The  UUP  was  asked  to  endorse  a 
fudge  over  the  issue  of  decommis- 
sioning of  weapons  to  allow  the  polit- 
ical negotiations  to  begin. 

The  UUP  was  holding  out  for 
changes  to  the  wording  of  that  for- 
mula, but  signalled  it  was  ready  to 
join  the  talks.  Only  the  Democratic 
Unionist  party  and  the  UK  Unionists 
are  expected  to  stay  away  completely. 

As  she  emerged  after  seven  hours 
of  talks,  Dr  Mowlam  said:  ‘Today 
marks  a significant  stage  in  the 
talks  process.  It  is  the  start  of  the 
process  of  substantive  negotiations. 

“I  think  the  Ulster  Unionists  will 
eventually  come  into  the  process.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will.  It's  what  the 


ANGELA  EAGLE,  a junior  envi- 
ronment minister,  appealed  for 
her  privacy  to  be  respected  as 
lesbian  campaigners  celebrated  her 
arrival  as  the  first  “out"  woman  MP 
in  a generation. 

She  was  applauded  by  OutRagel, 
the  homosexual  rights  group,  which 
claims  that  about  60  MPs  are  les- 
bian, gay  or  bisexual,  and  that  some 
hold  senior  positions  in  the  Ihree 
main  parties.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  remain  secretive 
about  their  sexuality."  it  said.  That 
only  foela  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  shameful  about  being 
gay." 

The  last  MP  to  acknowledge 
being  a lesbian  was  the  left-wing 
Maureen  Colquhoun.  who  lost  her 
seat  in  1979  and  who  was  “outed"  in 
a far  more  restrictive  social  climate. 
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TUC  ‘must  modernise’ 


Guardian  Reporters 


TONY  BLAIR  last  week  became 
the  first  prime  minister  to  make 
a speech  to  the  TYades  Union  Con- 
gress conference  for  20  years,  but 
delegates  preferred  the  more  sympa- 
thetic words  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  George  Carey’s  address 
— the  first  to  the  TUC  by  a leader  of 
the  Church  of  England  — Inspired  a 
standing  ovation. 

Mr  Blair  offered  trade  unions  the 
chance  to  piny  a full  part  in  the 
building  of  a new  Britain,  but  only  if 
they  follow  New  Labour’s  example 
by  modernising  themselves  and 
throwing  off  the  dogmas  of  the  past 
He  emphasised  the  common  val- 
ues of  justice,  fairness  and  commu- 
nity shared  by  Labour  and  the 
unions.  But  he  brushed  aside  union 
pressure  for  the  Government  to  go 
beyond  its  current  mbdest  pledges 
on  employment  rights  and  warned 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  "flexibility  of  the  present 
labour  market". 

Adopting  a tone  described  by  one 
union  leader  as  hectoring,  Mr  Blair 
told  the  TUC:  “Modernise  your 
political  structures  as  we  have  done 
in  the  labour  party." 

The  unions'  role,  he  said,  was  to 


work  in  ixirlucrship  with  employers 
and  business  to  win  Hie  “crusade  for 
competitiveness''. 

“We  will  not  go  back  to  the  days 
of  industrial  warfare,  strikes  without 
ballots,  mass  and  flying  pickets, 
secondary  action  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,"  he  said. 

Most  senior  union  leaders  put  a 
brave  face  on  the  speech  in  public, 
though  in  private  several  reacted 
with  dismay.  The  response  from  the 
delegates  themselves  was  noticeably 
cooler  than  that  given  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  aligned 
the  Christian  churches’  vision  of 
"the  Kingdom  of  God”  with  the  val- 
ues of  trade  unionism.  Mr  Carey 
also  explicitly  endorsed  calls  for  a 
statutory  right  to  union  recognition, 
insisting  employers  had  a moral  re- 
sponsibility to  recognise  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employees  and 
take  part  In  union  action.  ‘That  was 
die  most  ieftwing  speech  we'll  see 
all  week,"  said  one  delegate. 

The  director  general  of  the  CBI, 
Adair  Turner,  also  made  a landmark 
speech,  only  the  second  ever  to  the 
TUC  by  a CBI  leader.  Mr  TUrner 
hailed  the  two  bodies’  substantial 
areas  of  common  ground,  and  “es- 
cape from  the  ideological  divides"  of 
the  past 


“*"7  ‘ acrobat  Didier  Pasquette  strolls  along  a wire  50  moires 
above  tlie  Thames  river  in  London  in  a record-breaking  walk  to 
launch  the  Thames  Festival.  His  partner,  Jade  KiX-Mmrin 
climbed  over  him  as  they  met  from  opposite  ends  iwir*  mauiino-  „ wt] 


people  of  Northern 

it  s the  only  way  forward.’  * 
Mr  Trimble's  party  b l* 
likely  to  enter  proximity  talkS 
gotiations  in  separate  root»J 
may  join  face-toface  km* 
with  Sinn  Fein  next  mo^kl 
Sinn  Fein,  which  aHealdtP 
talks  along  with  the  SDLP 
liance,  the  Women's  CoaSikatt 
the  Labour  Group,  was  asked  Its 

plain  remarks  by  an  IRA  bmW 

the  Mitchell  principles  of  denwn- 
and  non-violence.  All  panto*; 
must  adhere  to  the  six  prim/, 
governing  the  negotiations  pro* 
Dr  Mowlam  said  she  wasii 
fled  with  Sinn  Fein's  "M  ap- 
prehensive assurances". 

Brown  speeds 
debt  relief 


THE  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  was  expected  to 
spearhead  a global  Initiative^ 
week  to  cancel  the  debt  of  (he 
majority  of  the  world’s  poors 
countries  by  the  year  2000, 
writes  Alex  Brummer. 

In  h major  speech  on  deveky 
incut  issues  to  be  delivered ci 
Tuesday  to  the  Comnionweahli  J 
finance  meeting  in  Mauritius.'!  i 
Brown  was  expected  to  set  a 
series  of  bold  targets  for  sperd  1 
iiig  up  die  process  of  rolievinj 
poor  countries  of  an  estimawl  j 
85.6  billion  of  Western  debt 
Mr  Brown  shares  the  grown 
view  among  development  ac- 
tivists (hat  (he  world's  finance 
leudcrs  need  to  inject  new 
urgency  into  the  process  of 
easing  debt  burdens  If  it  isndr 
seize  up  because  of  indifferent 
mid  shortage  of  funding. 

He  will  propose  tliat  by  2000. 
75  per  cent  of  the  world's  poorts 
emu i tries  should  have  schema 
designed  to  cancel  or  relieve 
their  debt.  Tills  will  free  dome* 
resources  to  invest  in  educate 
health  and  the  relief  of  poverty- 
Mr  llrown  is  seeking  support 
for  a number  of  proposals: 

U Poor  countries  with  reform 
prognunmes  in  place,  Indud# 
a degree  of  transparency  In  0s 
financial  affairs  and  plana  to 
expand  production,  should 
receive  urgent  relief.  . 

□ All  creditor  countries  abw® 
cancel  repayment  of  exists®1  ; 
loons.  : i 

□ The  official  creditors' chj  , 

should  be  more  flexible  and  p , 
beyond  the  80  per  cent  debt  , 
forgiveness  proposed  for  • 
countries  such  as  MozamW#. 

□ The  World  Bank  should  rtjjf 
the  debt  of  the  poorest  Mjjj* 
to  determine  any  gaps  in 
lief  not  covered  by  existing  f# 

□ Pressure  should  be  MJJj. 

for  debt  relief  for  countries*®* . 

public  spending  is  directed*.  j: 
production,  rather  than  ' 
or  unnecessary  prestige  prPJ 
□ Britain  will  provide  twJJJ 
assistance  .to  countries  r#W” 
their  public  finances  andiw™ 
other  nations  to  do  the  saffl5* 

• Britain  last  week  urged®' 
Commonwealth  to  wfoPy-Tj. 
sanctions  against  Nigeria  ?” 
refusing  to  demand  its 
for  human  rights  abuses i?jv. 
inn  tin  tnnvA  fnwnrds 
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Diana’s  death  prompts  picture  ban  by  media 


Stuart  Millar 


THE  backlash  against  the 
paparazzi  following  the  death 
of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales, 
continued  last  weekend  when  Sun- 
day tabloid  newspapers  promised 
they  would  no  longer  publish  intru- 
sive pictures,  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  the  outcry 
following  allegations  that  photo- 
graphers had  chased  the  princess's 
caron  the  night  of  the  fatal  crash. 

The  move,  led  by  a thundering 
editorial  in  the  News  of  the  World 
and  echoed  in  tlie  Sunday  Mirror 
and  the  People,  brings  the  papers 
into  line  with  their  daily  counter- 
parts. which  last  week  announced 


similar  bans  in  response  a biting 
attack  on  the  press  by  Earl  Spencer, 
tlie  Princess’s  brother,  during 
Diana's  funeral. 

The  News  of  the  World  said  the 
circumstances  of  Diana’s  death 
“highlighted  the  conduct  of  roving 
bands  of  thugs  with  cameras  who 
operate  on  the  underbelly  of  the 
newspaper  world". 

Michael  Fabricant,  MP  for  Lich- 
field and  a member  of  the  Commons' 
culture,  media  and  sport  select  com- 
mittee, welcomed  the  move.  'The 
public  mood  is  now  ready  for  curbs 
on  the  press,  so  the  newspapers  have 
to  show  they  can  deliver  a workable 
and  sustainable  restraint  that  will  not 
merely  last  for  the  short  period  of 


grief  over  Diana,  but  for  the  years  to 
come  as  well,"  he  said. 

Lord  Wakeham,  chairman  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission,  the 
industry's  self-regulatory  body,  has 
already  consulted  editors  about  the 
tragedy. 

He  is  expected  to  issue  a new 
code  of  practice  shortly  after  the 
PCC  meets  next  week.  Hie  new 
guidelines  are  likely  to  include  a 
specific  ban  on  the  publication  of 
unauthorised  photographs  of  both 
Prince  William  and  Prince  Harry 
until  they  leave  university,  extend- 
ing the  current  polity  that  protects 
the  two  boys  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  16. 

Tlie  News  of  the  World  said  It 


would  follow  the  present  code, 
which  forbids  long-range  shots  of 
people  on  private  property  and  the 
“merciless  stalking  and  pursuing'*  of 
people  in  the  news.  “Every  other 
newspaper  should  have  the  courage 
to  do  the  same  instead  of  fighting 
squalidly  among  themselves  as  they 
scramble  for  tlie  moral  high 
ground."  it  said.  The  paper  will  now 
demand  that  photographers  and 
picture  agencies  around  the  world 
follow  the  rules  or  face  a ban  on 
their  photographs. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  also  said  it 
would  respect  the  privacy  of  the 
princes. 

Ed  Vullinmy  hi  Washington  adds: 
A long-awaited  and  feared  book  on 


the  British  royal  family  by  the 
American  popular  biographer.  Kitty 
Kelley,  was  published  in  New  York 
this  week.  It  contains  a string  of  ex- 
traordinary allegations  about  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Queen  Mother  and  others — as  well 
as  some  illuminating  insight  into  the 
royals*  lives  and  history. 

The  book,  titled  The  Royals,  can- 
not and  will  not  be  published  in 
Britain,  both  for  legal  reasons  and 
reasons  of  taste  and  decorum  — 
especially  during  a lime  of  public 
grief  following  the  death  of  Diana. 

The  book  alleges  serial  marital 
infidelity  by  members  of  the  royal 
family,  of  all  generations. 

One  living  member  of  tlie  royal 
family  is  accused  of  vitriolic  racial- 
ism and  anti-Semitism,  and  doubts 
are  cast  an  the  lineage  of  the 
Queen. 


Ai  Fayeds 
agree  driver 
was  drunk 


Alison  Daniels 


ing  to  move  towards  detoP 

Comment,  page 


Mt)RE  THAN  two  weeks  after 
the  Paris  crash,  lawyers  repre- 
'vnting  the  Al  Fayed  family  have 
ouiecdttl  that  Henri  Paul,  deputy 
lic.nl  of  security  at  the  Ritz  hotel  in 
!'.tris,  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  drive  the  car  carrying  the 
I’rincess  of  Wales  and  Dodi  Al 
iajvil. 

. _ k'-sp< aiding  lu  a statement  from 
1 ’i;i'  Paris  prosecutor's  office  which 
1 on  tinned  that  Paul's  blood  enn- 
f.iined  three  times  the  French  legal 
okohol  limit  and  traces  of  anti- 
depressant, a spokesman  for  Mo- 
hnnierl  Al  Fayed  said  that  if  they 
had  known  of  Paul's  drink  problem 
he  would  have  been  sacked. 

"We  condemn  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  anybody  who  would 
drink  and  drive  or  take  this  cocktail 
of  drugs,”  said  Mr  AI  Fayed's  press 
spokesman,  Michael  Cole. 

Bernard  Dartevelle,  a lawyer  rep- 
resenting Mr  AI  Fayed,  added: 
,'Jbviously  Paul  should  not  have 
befn  a*  tiie  wheel.  But  he  was  the 
only  one  to  be  aware  of  his  real 
condition." 

it  represents  a clear  shift  in  the 
Position  of  the  Al  Fayed  camp,  who 
nave  heaped  blame  for  the  fatal 
crash  squarely  on  the  paparazzi. 
‘,.y  had  countered  each  fresh  rev- 
Jatjon  with  denials  and  sought  to 
J®*1  any  hint  of  criticism  from  the 
flnd  ultimately  Mr  Al  Fayed. 

In  his  briefings  to  reporters  on 
r 'day  as  the  crash,  Mr  Cole 
iJn  , Paparazzi  as  creeps 
l d J°®fhsome,  macho  money  grab- 
J£i  J is  fhe  paparazzi  who  have 
Wled  them  by  chasing  them." 

tin,  r ^ i Sa^  Was  8 conacien- 

emp  ,oyee  who  was  regularly 
rtri.m 83  a fhafteur.  was  an  advanced 
,erand  was  trained  in  anti-terror- 
w techniques. 

Paul  WM  drunk 

bi^Al  Fayeds  were  soon  bom- 
“legations  about  Paul's 
ratals.  A colleague  claimed  Paul 
istrvnr  hr  fl  Ncence  from  the  min- 

nrtnnJf°Ucet0drlvetheC8rand  ^ 

medical  checks  re- 
sane  8 high-powered  limou- 

an^TpJhree  separate  blood  tests 
• PM  wm  drunk. 

"CanHu  /°ha's  tribute,  to  Diana, 
f “l, the  Whid",  rocketed 
goj?  , J?  No  1 last  Sunday,  having 
ing  rt?ja?nuin  hi  a day  and  becoro- 
tfijgT*  188  test-selling  single  of  all 


The  equity  injrkct  offers  a real  opportunity  fur  lung-term 
growth* and  recovers  I'mm  even  the  srrongesr  short-term 
corrections  (as  in  ll»87.ind  I W0). 

For  this  reason  we  would  a I wavs  advise  investors  io 
consider  equities.  However,  after  the  lusioric-.illy  exceptional 
performance  nl  financial  markets  in  the  first  hall  of  l‘iy?  many 
invesims  .lie  lacing  a dilemma,  split  between  fear  »l  short -tn m 
Correction  and  optimism  for  long-term  investment  opportunity-. 

Invest  through  Kohcv  Kink  and  we  ll  give  all  the  advice  you 
need,  and  keep  you  in  l<  mcli  w Inn  ever  you  are.  (As  we  celebrate 
2.t  v ears'  presence  in  Genes  a.  We  find  ou l selves  with  clients  in 
over  150  comm  ie%.) 

We'll  send  you  the  latest  information,  market  overs iess \ 
and  insights  into  emei  ging  trends;  helping  *.  ,«u  to  build  a ssell- 
siructuicci,  disetsilied  portfolio,  with  the  i ight  balance  ol 
equities  for  supetioi  loitg-unn  pcrfoiuuncc-  and  bunds 
lor  securin'. 

Privileged  access  to  expert  advice 

In  addition  ro  personal  service,  you'll  receive  privileged 

"For  real  growth,  Robeco 
long-term  investment 

access  to  the  vast  experience  of  the  Robeco  Group,  Europe’s 
leading  investment  house,  with  assets  of  os'er  US$45  billion. 

The  Group  s flagship  equiry  investment  company, 

Robeco  NV,  regularly  sets  industry  standards.  A sum  of 
U5$  IQO.OOO  invested  with  them  at  end  June  1972  was  worth 
US$  1,949,829,  with  dividends  reinvested,  at  the  end  of  June 
1997  - an  average  annual  growth  in  US  dollars  of  12.6%, 
despite  the  occasional  correction. 

AnJ  there’s  another  reason  to  invest  now.  To  celebrate  our 


Bank  recommends  balanced, 
and  immediate  action.” 

Silver  Jubilee  wc  arc  offering  a 25th  Anniversary  Bonus  of  one 
free  share  in  Robeco  N.V.  for  even-  CHF  25,000  you  invest  in 
securities  before  the  end  of  1997. 

To  profit  from  real  groirth  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Robeco  25th  Anniversary  Bonus,  fill  in  the 
coupon.  Or  call  ns  in  Luxembourg  on 
(J52)  446  44  41;  or  in  Geneva  on 
f 41)  22-939  0J39.  Or  use  fax  or  e-mail, 
quoting  the  reference. 


To:  The  Manager,  Robeco  Bank  (Luxembourg)  S.A.,  3 rue  Thomas  Edison,  L-1445  Luxembourg.  Fax:  (352)  44  5866. 

On  The  Manager,  Robeco  Bank  (Suisse)  S.A.,  16  chcmin  des  Coquelieots,  Case  Postale,  CH-1215  Geneva  15,  Switzerland.  Fax:  (41)  22-J41  1392. 
e-mail:  for  Luxembourg  info®robecobank.lu  or  for  Switzerland  info@robecobanlt.ch  Reference  C GW  E 38  97 

D 1 would  tike  to  take  advantage  of  the  25ih  Anniversary  Bonus.  Please  send  me  an  account-opening  package, 
n Please  send  me  more  information  about  managed  investments  from  Robeco  Bank. 
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10  UK  NEWS 

In  Brief 

UP  TO  two-thirds  of  the  sex 
offenders  required  to  sign  up 
for  tlie  paedophile  registration 
scheme  launched  last  month 
have  Called  to  report  to  police. 

CENTRICA,  the  supply  arm  of 
the  former  British  Gas,  an- 
nounced a series  of  new  tariff 
that  mean  price  cuts  for  all  ex- 
cept around  a million  of  Its  poor- 
est customers.  Those  using 
pre-payment  meters  will  see  no 
change  to  the  cost  of  gas. 

THE  Conservative  leader, 
William  Hague,  said  that 
unless  he  got  sweeping  reforms 
of  the  party's  organisation  he 
would  resign.  Earlier,  he 
enraged  Downing  Street, 
Buckingham  Palace  and  even 
many  Tories  after  accusing  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair,  of 
hijacking  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  for  his  own  political  ends. 


THE  Security  Service  (MI5) 
keeps  a "pink  list"  of  gays 
regarded  as  potential  security 
risks  or  possible  informants,  ac- 
cording to  a former  naval  officer. 


THE  perimeter  fence  around 
the  former  United  States  air 
base  at  Green  ham  Common  was 
finally  removed  in  a ceremony 
that  made  no  mention  of  die 
women  who  camped  outside  it  for 
18  years  In  protest  at  the  nuclear 
arsenal  once  housed  within. 


HUGH  DYKES,  a pro-Euro- 
pean Conservative,  an- 
nounced his  defection  to  the 
liberal  Democrats.  He  was  Mp 
for  Harrow  East  until  losing  his 
seat  in  the  general  election. 


THE  British  Airways  cabin 
crew  dispute,  which  cost  the 
company  at  least  £125  million, 
has  been  settled,  with  both  the 
company  and  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers*  Union  hailing 
the  start  of  a new  relationship. 

UNIVERSITIES  are  on  the 
brink  of  bursting  the  Govern- 
ments cap  on  undergraduate 
numbers  after  embarking  on  a 
recruitment  binge  to  sign  up 
students  before  the  Imposition 
of  tuition  fees  next  year. 


DAVID  BRANDT,  the  chief 
minister  of  Montserrat,  was 
welcomed  to  London  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair.  Mr 
Blair  promised  a new  airstrip 
for  the  stricken  island  and  loans 
to  help  islanders  buy  their  own 
homes. 


guardian 
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SNP  nails  statute  for  liberty  ILabourtums 


MORE  than £65 million  of 
taxpayers*  money  ear- 
marked for  humanitarian  aid 
In  India  was  Instead  spent  on 
helicopters  that  are  now  to 
be  returned  to  Britain  and  sold 
for  scrap. 


OB  PHILLIS,  the  deputy 
director  general  of  the  BBC, 
has  been  appointed  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Guardian  Media  Group. 


Ewen  MacAsklll  on  the 

possible  implications  of 
last  week's  historic  vote 

THERE  were  many  smiles  in 
tlie  ornate  City  Chambers  off 
Edinburgh's  Royal  Mile 
when  tlie  result  of  the  Scottish  ref- 
erendum was  announced  formally 
on  Friday  Inst  week.  But  none  was 
broader  than  that  of  Alex  Salmond. 
leader  of  the  Scottish  National 
Party. 

Ail  hour  later,  across  the  road, 
beside  the  building  that  housed  the 
Scottish  parliament  300  years  ago. 
the  Prime  Minister.  Tony  Blair,  told 
Labour  supporters  waving  Saltires 
that  devolution  would  strengthen 
the  Union,  not  lead  to  separation. 
But  if  his  assessment  was  accurate, 
why  was  Mr  Salmond,  the  standard- 
bearer  of  independence,  so  happy? 

The  SNP  leader  gleefully  pre- 
dicted to  journalists  that  the  creation 
of  a Scottish  Parliament  in  2000  will 
lead  to  independence  in  his  lifetime. 
He  could  be  right.  Labour  may  have 
made  a fimdamental  mistake  by 
playing  on  Scottish  patriotism,  as  it 
has  done  unashamedly  throughout 
the  six-week  campaign.  Tlie  Scot- 
tish lion  has  been  let  out  and  Labour 
might  not  find  It  that  easy  to  prod 
him  into  a cage  again. 

What  timescale  does  the  SNP 
have  in  mind  for  independence? 
One  SNP  strategist  pointed  out  one 
anniversary  to  aim  for  — 2007,  300 
years  after  Scotland  lost  its  indepen- 
dence in  the  Union  with  England. 

That  might  seem  optimistic,  but  it 
is  not  impossible.  A labour  govern- 
ment at  Westminster  and  a Labour- 
dominated  one  in  Edinburgh  could 
quickly  find  themselves  wrangling 
over  finance.  And  relations  could 
become  much  worse  if  there  were  a 
hostile  Tory  government  at  West- 
minster, at  odds  with  a Labour  gov- 
ernment in  Edinburgh.  Labour  is 
expected  to  win  the  next  genera! 
election,  but  the  Conservatives 
might  make  a comeback  by,  say, 
2007.  What  chance  the  Union  then? 

The  129-member  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  to  begin  work  in  Jan- 
uary 2000,  will  be  elected  portly  by 
proportional  representation  (PR), 
which  promises  to  give  the  SNP  a 
sizeable  bloc.  At  present,  the  party 
has  only  six  MPs  out  of  the  72  from 
Scotland  at  Westminster,  in  spite  of 
achieving  22  per  cent  of  the  Scottish 
vote  at  the  general  election.  And  the 
SNP  could  be  boosted  further  by 
the  timing  of  the  Scottish  election, 
in  1999,  mid-term  for  the  current 
Labour  government,  which  is  a tra- 
ditional period  of  unpopularity  for 
any  government. 
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llnlii£eiet8*Lab?Ur  BUPPortera  celebrating  the  devolution  vote 
in  Edinburgh  last  week  photograph  muroomocleod 


The  easy  alliance  between  the 
SNP  and  Labour  cannot  continue. 
The  Paisley  by-election,  following 
the  suicide  of  Gordon  McMaster  and 
allegations  of  sleaze,  will  be  held  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  and  one  SNP 
source  said:  “We  will  go  in  hard.  We 
have  to.11  And  there  are  Labour  MPs, 
the  vast  bulk  of  those  in  Scotland, 
who  have  no  stomach  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  nationalists.  Some  con- 
fide, in  private,  that  they  fenr 
devolution  will  lead  to  independence. 

But  the  Government  line,  that  the 
Scots  do  not  want  independence,  is 
borne  out  by  countless  polls. 

What  primarily  concerns  people 
is  health,  education  and  issues  that 
directly  affect  them,  and  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  will  have  the  power 
to  deal  with  these.  As  for  foreign 
affairs,  defence  and  other  areas  re- 
tained by  Westminster,  It  is  difficult 
to  Bee  the  Scottish  public  becoming 
worked  up  enough  to  start  demand- 
ing they  be  transferred  to  Edinburgh. 


Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Dewar  may  yet 
be  proved  right.  It  could  be  that  the 
sole  raison  d’etre  of  the  SNP  was  as 
a protest  group,  to  keep  up  pres- 
sure for  devolution,  au<i  now  that 
has  been  achieved  It  will  begin  to 
fade. 

But  there  is  n problem  with  that 
scenario:  almost  everyone  at  the  ref- 
erendum count  in  Edinburgh  was 
surprised  at  the  scale  of  the  Yes.  Yes 
vole. 

Devolution  was  dismissed  by  oj>- 
ponentB  as  an  issue  of  the  chattering 
classes.  The  voters  proved  other- 
wise, confirming  the  sense  of  Scot- 
tish Identity  that  has  grown  over  the 
last  two  decades.  A Scottish  parlia- 
ment can  only  act  as  a focus  for  that 
Identity  and  strengthen  iL 

Scottish  politics  and  British  poli- 
tics have  been  transformed.  What  is 
left  is  a straight  fight  in  Scotland 
between  devolution  and  Indepen- 
dence. Mr  Salmond  had  good  cause 
to  smile. 


Ministers  face  public  sector  pay  row 


Ewan  MacAsklll 
and  John  Carvel 


MINISTERS  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  an  embarrassing 
r°w  with  public  sector  workers  as 
the  Treasury  prepares  to  issue  guid- 
ance to  the  pay  review  boards  this 
week  that  there  should  be  no  relax- 
ation of  the  tight  public  spending 
controls  inherited  from  the  previous 
Conservative  government 
Stephen  Byers,  the  school  stan- 
dards minister,  underlined  the  Gov- 
ernment’s tough  attitude  when  he 
dismissed  head  teachers’  claims  for 
an  inflation-bustiag  10  per  cent  rise. 
The  money  should  be  spent  instead 
on  books,  equipment  and  more 


teachers,  he  said.  He  softened  this 
by  saying  there  could  be  higher  pay 
to  encourage  the  most  drilled  teach- 
ers to  stay. 

Head  teachers  last  week  submit- 
ted the  10  per  cent  pay  claim  they 
said  was  required  to  stave  off  a re- 
cruitment crisis,  and  health  unions 
are  also  demanding  big  rises.  Doc- 
tors and  nurses  were  expected  to 
submit  their  claims  to  the  salaries 
review  body  this  week. 

The  Treasury,  also  putting  for- 
ward its  submission  this  week,  is  de- 
termined to  stick  to  public  spending 
ceilings  Inherited  from  the  Tories. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  have  a 
row,”  said  Mr  Byers.  “We  will  be 
firm  but  fair.  The  public  sector 


unions  will  understand  that.  We 
want  more  money  going  into 
schoolk  and  hospitals  rather  than 
pay.”  • 

A Treasury  source  said:  “We  will 
take  a tough  line.  That  is  what  is 
necessary  to  put  public  finances  In 
order  If  we  are  going  to  make  the 
Improvements  we  all  want.  The  first 
two  years  will  be  hard  but  we  cannot 
make  the  mistake  of  tlie  Labour 
government  in  1974  which  lost  con- 
trol of  public  sector  pay  in  the  first 
two  years  and  lost  the  general 
election.” 

Nigel  de  Gruchy,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Union  of 
Schoolraasters/Union.  of  Women 
Teachers,  warned:  “Sooner  or  later 


up  pressure 
in  Welsh  vote 

Michael  White  ~ 

T HE  Labour  leadership^  ft 
I tills  week  pushing  hard  to 
clinch  n 1997  election  hat  ufefc 
with  n Yes  vote  in  Thursday’s 
referendum  for  Welsh  devolution  i 
Am  Idst  deep  fears  over  the  [ 
north-south  divide  within  (he 
principality  and  doubts  about 
the  limited  Welsh  assembly 
package,  which  does  not  Include 
tux-raising  powers,  senior  mink 
ters  insisted  that  the  plans  wre 
tailor-made  for  Wales.  "I  am  not 
asking  for  a copycat  vote,”  said 
the  Scottish  Secretary,  Donald 
Dewar,  who  flew  to  Cardiff  to 
join  forces  with  his  Welsh 
counterpart,  Ron  Davies,  after 
completing  a successful  Atm-  1 
I lution  campaign  in  Scotland.  j « 

I Mr  Davies  rejected  fears  of  a If- 
1 north-south  divide.  “We  have  | 
built  into  the  assembly  pro- 
I posals  a number  of  specific  1 

proposals  to  nllow  □ distinctive 
voice  for  North  Wales.  At  the 
moment  all  power  is  In  Cardiff 
without  h democratic  voice,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  powers 
held  by  successive  secretaries  of 
state  in  Wales.  “In  future  power 
will  still  be  in  Cardiff  but  the 
people  of  North  Wales  will  have 
a distinctive  voice”  in  a demo- 
cratically-elected assembly. 

There  would  be  a statutory 
committee  representing  North 
Wales’s  interests  In  the  60- 
ineniber  assembly,  and  20  of 
those  members  would  be  elected 
by  proportional  representation 
expressly  designed  to  ease  fern  , 
of  one-party  domination  or 
domination  by  South  Wales. 

Pro-devolution  campaigners  j 
fear  a cripplingly  low  turnout, 
and  big  gluts  such  as  Tony  Blair  j 
are  visiting  to  whip  up  Interest 
The  Just  Say  No  campaign  . 
complains  of  intimidation  of 
labour  dissidents  — including 
reported  threats  to  de-select  te 
five  dissenting  MPs —and  of 
dirty  tricks  against  them. 

They  point  to  the  cost— £1$ 
million  over  four  years— of 
running  an  assembly*  and  pre- 
dict that  (he  unaccountable 

“quango  state"  in  Wales  will  not 
be  dismantled. 

Lurking  beneath  their  cam- 
paign is  a fear  that  an  assefflWf  . 
even  without  the  legislative  or  ■ 
tax  raising  powers  granted  to  j 

Scotland  will  be  a stepping  sto#  ■ 
to  separatism.  ! 

' ] 

there’s  bound  to  be  an  explosi^J  ^ 
anger  among  teachers. 
action  can’t  be  ruled  out  if  tad6” 
are  going  to  be  pushed  down  W 
after  year".  = ‘ 

Christine  Hancock, 

retary  of  the  biggest  nursing^ 

the  Royal  College  of  Nursing. 
that  cabinet  ministers  were 
for  20  per  cent  pay  rises,  '^®^ 
to  me  Incredibly  Insensitive  lyj*  . 
people  at  tlie  top  of  the  decigj 
making  process  are  taking JJrj  .. 

enormous  pay -riseB  while  . 

nurses  and  others  in  the^F*. 
sector  to  accept  virtually 
she  sad.  * ■ ' '"L  j- 

.“We  want  decent  rises  w ■ m 
members  because  there  la 
of  a shortage  of  nurses  F. 

not  a shortage  of  people  wanM  j- 
be  cabinet  ministers.”  . J i ■ 


irniuntl aeawtoUeon  hp^^Freefrom  bx ofkh^inii^iw ' .M!0L-S prlnt,pa* place of  business  is  Jeney  As  at  31  December  1996.  its  paid  up  capital  and  reserves  were  £64.45  million.  Copies  of  the  latest  audited 

wish  to  seek  guidance  from  your  tax  adviser  Please  note  laxlMisbHml'Jri  tom  your  country  ol  residence  or  domicile,  or  if  it  is  transferred  to  another  country.  Your  lav  posilfon  will  depend  on  your  personal  circumstances  and 
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expats 
legally  avoid 

UK  taxes 


There  is  a simple  and  legal  way  of  reducing  the  amount  of  tax  you  will  pay  in  the  UK  - simply  move  your  UK  savings  to 
an  offshore  bank  while  you  are  living  overseas. 

To  help  you  see  if  you  could  benefit  from  this,  try  answering  the  following  questions: 


1.  Will  you  be  overseas  for  a FULL  UK  TAX  YEAR?  YES  □ NO  J 

2.  Do  you  have  SAVINGS  IN  THE  UK?  YES  Q NO  Q 

3.  Do  you  have  PROPERTY  IN  THE  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

4.  Do  you  have  any  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UK?  YES  □ NO  □ 

If  you  ticked  ‘yes’  to  the  first  two  questions  and  one  other,  there's  a good  chance  you  may 
, have  a tax  liability  you  could  legally  reduce  by  banking  offshore. 

To  find  out  more,  contact  Midland  Offshore  now,  for  a free  copy  of  our  brochure 
'Hoty  to  minimise  your  UK  tax  bill'  and  details  of  the  many  benefits  Midland  Offshore  can  provide. 
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Midland  Offshore 


Member  HSBC  Group 


Making  your  money  work  harder 


oKi  *tr»  mur  Km  Hina  nn  iMt  3:.«  ire*t  »«b  p j.%  Kafl  ieiiw  r>'e  rvs  c*s  n:-«  c.-.’  u j -r.-’j 


1 1 A A *1  C *2  A £i  £1  1 1 B To:  Mid[and  Qffshoire,  po  Box  615, 28/34  Hill  Street,  St.,  Helier,  Jersey  JE4  £YD,  Channel  Islands. 

La  L3II  Ijjt  01^^  ! ^ ■* Please  send  me  my  copy of ,(How  to  minimise  your  UK  tax bill” 


24  hours  a day  J 

Fax  44  1 534  616222  J 

24  hours  a day  j 

Or  cut  this  coupon  ] 
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12  COMMENT 

A victory  for 
all  of  us 

RARELY  can  a nation’s  will  have  been  more  set- 
tled. With  two  thumping  majorities,  which  sur- 
passed the  hopes  of  even  the  most  optimistic 
campaigners,  the  Scots  showed  they  are  the  people' 
who  Hke  to  say  yes.  They  wanted  a parliament,  they 
wanted  it  to  pay  Ha  way,  and  now  they  have  granted 
their  own  wish.  A sense  of  pride  has  been  stirred, 
captured  by  the  Scotsman  newspaper's  triumphant 
headline:  "A  nation  again.”  But  there  is  much  to 
celebrate  across  the  union  — not  all  of  it  obvious. 

For  one  tiling,  a political  truism  has  been  bro- 
ken. The  63.5  per  cent  of  Scots  who  voted  for  their 
new  parliament  to  have  tax-varying  powers  defied 
the  rule  which  states  no  electorate  will  ever  freely 
choose  to  shell  out  more  of  Its  hard-won  earning^ 
to  the  public  coffers.  Their  decision  suggests  that 
when  voters  can  picture  their  money  being  spent 
closer  to  home,  by  people  they  choose,  they  can 
think  the  unthinkable  — even  voting  for  what 
might  be  higher  taxes. 

The  more  direct  consequence  of  the  double  Yes 
vote  is  a surge  in  momentum  for  the  Government’s 
most  radical  idea:  the  spreading  out  of  power.  As 
Tony  Blair  said  on  his  victory  tour  last  week,  “the 
era  of  big  centralised  government”  is  over.  The 
torch  now  passes  to  Wales,  which  this  week  will 
have  the  chance  to  get  a more  democratic  grip  on 
the  way  it  la  governed.  The  Yea  campaign  there  has 
argued  that  Wales  must  not  get  left  behind,  becom- 
ing the  only  part  of  the  UK  still  ruled  by  London 
diktat.  After  die  Scottish  result,  that  argument  lias 
even  greater  force. 

Still,  there  Is  cause  for  caution.  The  sheer  scale 
of  the  Yes  majorities  — with  80  per  cent  in  some 
districts  — has  led  to  quiet  fears  that  a tide  of 
nationalistic  feeling  lias  been  unleashed  that  mere 
devolution  alone  cannot  satisfy.  This  lenves  Labour 
with  a challenge.  They  have  to  prove  that  their  cam- 
paign rhetoric  about  strengthening  the  union  was 
sincere.  In  short,  they  must  make  devolution  work. 
Otherwise  Scottish  Nationalist  Parly  — and 
Conservative  — warnings  of  “instability,"  with  end- 
less Londou-Edlnburgh  rows  about  budgets  and 
jurisdiction,  will  be  vindicated  and  the  demand  for 
full-blown  separation  enhanced. 

Labour  has  to  be  mindful,  too,  of  the  sensitivi- 
ties of  English  public  opinion.  A Scottish  parlia- 
ment will  clear  the  air  for  touchy  questions  that 
| were  burled  during  the  decades  of  central  control. 
Many  English  voters  will  raise  not  just  the  West 
Lothian  question  — why  should  Scots  have  a say 
over  ua  when  we  cannot  have  a say  over  them  — 
but  also  prickly  matters  of  subsidies  and  hand- 
outs. Whatever  the  real  numbers,  plenty  of  English 
men  and  women  imagine  they  pay  Scotland's  bills. 
They  will  be  leas  willing  to  do  that  now.  That  might 
translate  into  a demand  for  more  decentralisation 
in  England:  perlmps  regional  assemblies  or  an 
English  parliament.  But  it  could  also  inflame  a 
more  brutal  English  nationalism. 

One  Immediate  way  to  aid  the  new  venture  would 
be  the  investment  of  some  heavyweight  political 
personnel.  For  all  his  vows  of  modesty,  the  Scottish 
Secretary,  Donald  Dewar,  should  consider  offering 
his  services  as  Scotland's  first  First  Minister.  He 
would  be  the  candidate  of  trust  and  stability.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin  Cook,  should  also  ponder 
an  Edinburgh  turn.  It  would  not  cut  off  his 
Downing  Street  ambitions  but,  in  an  era  of  decen- 
tralised politics,  might  even  count  as  a plus.  For 
now  we  should  savour  the  fact  that  what  tile  previ- 
ous Labour  leader,  John  Smith,  called  Labour's 
“unfinished  business”  has  been  completed  at  brat. 
Let's  make  it  worth  the  wait 

A subtle  Chinese 
party  surprise 

SO  THE  Chinese  Communist  party  congress  is 
not  just  about  economics  after  all.  There  was  a 
familiar  sound  last  weekend  when  foreign  diplo- 
mats in  Bering  settled  down  to  applaud  the  new 
“pragmatism”  of  President  Jiang  Zemin  as  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to.  sell  off  state  enterprises. 
The  rather  opaque  passage  in  Mr  Jiang's  speech  on 
I “socialist  democracy”  seemed  of  little  interest  But 
developments  on  Monday  offered  a more  mianced 
perspective.  Somehow  the  alleged  text  of  a letter  by 
the  former  party  chief,  Zhao  Ziyung,  calling  for  a 
re-assessment  of  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre 


in  Beijing  has  filtered  into  the  foreign  media.  And 
in  Hong  Kong  It  waa  reported  that  democracy  of  a 
sort  may  be  about  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
party.  According  to  the  report,  there  will  be  com- 
petitive elections  for  the  ruling  Politburo  and 
Standing  Committees,  with  the  300-odd  Btrong 
Central  Committee  as  the  electoral  constituency. 

This  is  all  a long  way  from  Western-style  demo- 
cracy, which  the  Chinese  leaders  explicitly  reject 
— as  they  must  do  if  they  are  to  hang  on  to  power. 
But  they  must  also  realise  that  the  party  will  not 
survive  for  ever  unless  it  can  edge  forward  with 
some  measures  of  political  reform:  no  doubt  this 
also  serves  a factional  purpose  In  manoeuvring 
against  the  old  guard  ultra-left.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Deng  Xiaoping  encouraged  the  birth  of  Beijing’s 
Democracy  Will  to  ease  out  Mao  Zedong's  immedi- 
ate successor,  Hua  Guofeng.  But  Deng  turned  on 
the  protesters  as  soon  bb  they  had  fulfilled  his  pur- 
pose. That  route  is  now  eloBed  off  for  obvious 
security  reasons.  There  (a  no  way  to  prove  that  the 
letter  is  genuine.  But  allowing  Mr  Zhao,  who  was 
ousted  eight  years  ago  for  having  taken  a sympa- 
thetic view  of  the  students,  to  revive  the  issue 
would  serve  a similar  purpose  to  that  of  Deng,  even 
if  the  initiative  is  quickly  knocked  down  or  denied. 

Chinese  political  progress  is  based  on  such  crab- 
like moves.  The  much-heralded  privatisation  of 
state  industry  will  no  doubt  prove  much  less 
sweeping  than  initial  reports  suggested  — as  the 
rice-prime  minister,  Zhu  Rongji,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  sell-off,  took  pains  to  explain  on 
Monday.  That  is  Just  as  well.  Those  Western  diplo- 
mats in  Beijing  who  were  said  last  Saturday  to  be 
“excited”  by  the  prospect  of  “one  of  the  biggest 
garage  sales  of  state  firms  the  world  has  ever  seen” 
are  either  very  stupid  or  indifferent  to  the  wellbeing 
of  millions  of  Clunese  workers.  Such  garage  sales 
have  proved  disastrous  in  the  former  Soviet  bloc. 
Reform  of  China's  huge  state  sector  is  essential  but 
must  be  managed  with  extreme  care.  Nor  will  it 
make  for  accurate  understanding  to  view  Chinn 
through  our  own  ideological  blinkers.  This  is  un- 
charted territory,  where  the  old  labels  do  not  apply. 

Aid,  arms  and 
the  new  mood 

THE  British  Chancellor's  Initiative  to  tackle  the 
plight  of  the  world’s  poorest  countries  chimes 
appropriately  with  the  current  talk  of  national  com- 
passion, Gordon  Brown  this  week  urged  the 
Commonwealth  Finance  meeting  to  lighten  devel- 
oping countries’  burden  of  more  than  five  and  u 
Iialf  billion  dollars  of  debt  He  hopes  to  take  his 
proposals  on  to  Hong  Kong  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Group  of  Seven  to  ap- 
prove. An  important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  to 
discriminate  against  countries  which  spend  extrav- 
agantly upon  prestige  projects,  are  seriously  cor- 
rupt, or  make  massive  arms  purchases. 

This  call  for  "transparency  and  openness”  in  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  aid  haa  a downside  for  the 
developing  countries  If  it  becomes  merely  a one- 
way mechanism  by  which  the  developed  countries 
can  deliver  harsh  judgment  If  it  is  to  work,  then  it 
has  to  go  both  ways.  Western  governments  must 
hand  out  censure,  and  deny  export  guarantees,  to 
companies  from  their  own  countries  which  act  ir- 
responsibly, or  encourage  corrupt  practices,  in  the 
developing  world.  And  they  must  judge  themselves 
far  more  critically  than  they  currently  do  when  it 
cornea  to  the  arms  trade. 

Other  famous  figures  have  already  taken  up  the 
broader  theme  of  arms  sales.  In  May  eight  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winners,  including  the  Dalai  and 
Mikhail  Goibachev,  issued  a draft  international 
code  of  conduct  for  arms  transfers  which  is  much 
tighter  titan  the  current  feeble  arrangement  for  a 
voluntary  register  of  conventional  weapons  exports. 
Yet  the  US,  which  ended  its  arms  sales  ban  to  Imfa 
America  earlier  this  year,  remains  top  of  the  league, 
followed  by  Britain  with  Russia  close  behind. 

In  any  given  case,  the  excuse  is  always  that  the 
weapon  transfer  in  question  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  balance.  ‘There  is  no  arms  race  in  southeast 
Asia,”  a senior  US  defence  official  said  last  month. 
“It’s  simpty  a matter  of  appropriate  modernisa- 
tion.” If  we  are  serious  about  new  ideals  for  a new 
millennium,  such  nonsense  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  The  aim  should  be  to  maintain  arms 
balances  at  minimum  levels  and  to  cqri?,  not  en- 
courage, competitive  modernisation  — ■ for  all  coun- 
tries, not  just  the  poorest  who  depend  on  foreign 
aid  and  can  be  ticked  off  for  yielding  to  temptation. 
If  it  la  wrong  to  buy,  how  can  It  be  right  to  sell? 


Beyond  Africa’s 
continental  drift 
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David  Palllster  believes 
that  despite  the  turmoil 
that  has  characterised 
independent  Africa,  a new 
generation  offers  hope 

IT  IS  20  years  since  I first  smelt 
the  musty  perfume  of  Africa's  red 
soil;  15  since  I saw  the  late  Fcla 
Kuti  and  his  band  blast  in  the  dawn 
at  The  Shrine  in  Lagos;  10  since  1 
marvelled  at  the  Ethiopian  wilder- 
ness and  felt  the  hot  rock  two  miles 
deep  in  a South  African  gold  mine.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  be  enthralled  by 
Africa  as  to  despair  at  it. 

Like  India,  it  has  an  anniversary 
this  year.  Like  India,  it  happened  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  when 
Kwame  Nkrumah  raised  the  red, 
gold  and  green  tricolour  above  the 
assembly  house  in  Accra.  The  inde- 
pendent slate  of  Ghana  was  born  40 
years  ago.  the  first  of  the  colonial 
territories  to  gain  independence  and 
reverse  the  scramble  for  Africa  that 
had  arbitrarily  carved  up  the  conti- 
nent 60  years  before.  It  wns  ;i  time 
of  great  expectations.  Some  say  I he 
child  peaked  at  birth. 

Is  there  now  cause  for  celebra- 
tion, when  the  “basket-ease"  cliches 
are  once  inure  being  wheeled  out  in 
the  face  of  the  turn  mil  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  past  few  years?  Well,  if 
there  are  no  optimists,  no  allies,  no 
contemplation,  there  will  he  no 
progress.  So  in  October  a group  of 
eminent  Africans  aie  nuviing  in  Lon 
dun,  right  after  the  Commonwealth 
conference  in  Edinburgh,  (u  review 
the  situation  and,  unashamedly,  to 
accentuate  (he  positive. 

It’s  going  to  be  lough;  the  opening 
address  will  be  from  Itoherl  Moguls- 
of  Zimbabwe,  who  has  enjoyed  17 
years  of  almosl  unfell en-d  power  in 
what  some  erilics  eall  a dr  facto  opr- 
party  stale.  But  then,  didn't  this 
spring  partly  from  Hie  (la well  agree- 
ment Hint  turned  him  from  guerrilla 
leader  to  statesman?  'though  lie  has 
resisted  the  tide  of  pluralism,  latterly 
the  old  warrior  has  been  a dedicated 
peacemaker  in  n region  at  war. 

A library  of  disputation  has  been 
written  about  the  impact  of  colonial- 
ism on  Africa  and  whether  the  new 
African  Elites  were- just  as  responsible 
for  the  parlous  slate  of  their  eco- 
nomies and  civic  life.  Some  things 
stick  In  the  mind.  Here  is  Walter  Rod- 
ney in  his  seminal  1970s  work  How 
Europe  Underdeveloped  Africa:  ‘The 
most  decisive  failure  nf  the  West  in 
Africa  was  its  failure  to  develop  the 
technology  of  agricultural  production 
...  the  vast  majority  of  Africans  went 
into  colonialism  with  a hoe  and  came 
out  with  a hoe."  Rodney,  from 
Guyana,  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
government  for  being  a radical. 

Then  welcome  independent, 
copper-rich  Zambia  in  1964  with  no 
more  than  100  graduates  and  1,000 
secondary-school  children  out  of  a 
population  of  4 million.  Across  the 
Limpopo,  South  Africa’s  apartheid 
was  as  much  an  invention  of  the 
British  as  the  Boers.  It  is  little  won- 
der that;  like  India,  new  African 
nations  turned  at  first  to  other  ide- 
ologies for  their  future. 

And  yet  Show  me  a Nigerian  gen- 
eral who  .does  not  live  tike  a million- 
aire. Compare,  a decade  ago,  the 
cool  splendour  of  the  Addis  Ababa 
Hilton  with  the  thousands  of  ragged 
skeletons  less  than  a day’s  drive 
away  In  the.famine  camps.  See  the 


new  Mercedes  and  the  Urekrusn  \£ 

on  the  unpaved,  pot-holed  dirtiwi  r 
from  Hie  Cape  to  Cairo,  carayfy 
past  women  who  carry  water  m 
on  their  heads.  Redte  the  M i 
monsters  from  Amin  to  Mobah. 

Like  India,  the  contrasts  and  theccj. 
ruptlon  are  extreme. 

The  Organisation  of  African  IMj, 
n Nlcruinahist  project  with  the  bfetf 
a flea,  has  left  one  legacy:  thereto 
lion  not  to  disturb  the  colonial  bouod- 
aries  even  though  in  so  many  pbttj 
tribes  were  divided  or  ca&aSy 
thrown  together.  It  did  prevent  duu- 
vinist  invasions,  but  12  of  the  ta 
African  states  since  1957  have  expe- 
rienced tribal  civil  war  as  well  as  airs 
of  liberation.  Tribalism,  the  gml 
unspoken  force  in  Africa,  has  been: 
benefit  and  a curse.  Occasional, 
destructively,  it  is  self-evident  Itos 
against  Yorubns,  endless  faction 
fights  in  the  South  African  mining 
compounds,  Hutu  against  Tula.  But 
it  is  also  a cohesive  moral  source, 
embedded  deep  in  the’ communal 
ism  of  African  history.  The  family, 
the  village  and  the  tribe  are  still  die 
dearest  connections  to  be  defended. 

Yet  l mid:  of  Africa  was  quasi-feu 
did  before  the  white  man  came  and 
sL-ivin  wire  trailed  as  captives  b) 
Llioir  uwii  jK-uple.  See,  still,  the  defer- 
ence shown  to  the  liadiliunal  chief.- 
ami  princes.  Hie  ogas  and  obas,  often 
the  source  of  local  patronage.  In  such 
distorted  relationships,  driven  by  in 
dilkm  and  poverty,  how  can  indepen- 
dei illy  minded  democrats  thrive? 

Merseyside  in  Britain  ^ 

came  rich  on  slaves,  then  I * 
twin:  oil.  'Lhe  gold  of  the  | 
Wit  wait  ■rsnuul  and  llie  diamonds  of  ■ 
Kimberley  built  the  RamflorA’i 
houses  on  London's  Park  Lane.  | 
Ghana's  cocoa  assuaged  Hie  Wests 
sweet  tooth.  Zambia's  copper  wii« 

(lie  work  I . Nnmlbin’s  uranium  fu- 
elled the  atom  bomb.  And  the 
Africans  were  left  with  the  hoe. 

Tin*  circular  discussions  will  p 
on.  In  llte  midst  of  poverty,  wliitedf 
[ihunls  have  multiplied  for  the  vaifr 
glorious:  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady* 
Peace  in  Yamoussoukro,  the  nn» 
birthplace  of  l he  former  president  ** 
the  Ivory  Const,  is  the  largest 
linn  church  In  the  world.  Gabon  on# 
hud  the  highest  per<apit» 
lion  of  pink  champagne.  But  who® 
deny  the  decades  of  degradation^* 
iled  on  the  Ogoni  people  of Hie  Mg  ■ 
Delta  by  Shell?  The  other  questo* 
to  be  naked  is:  why  have  success*  i 
Nigerian  governments  allowed  it  w j 
happen?  The  answer,  again, w*  i 
African  roots.  The  Ogonis  are*  l 
small  minority  tribe  of  no  power**  ^ 
of  no  consequence.  Tb  the  Nig®®  f 
military  61ite,  drawn  largely  nw  | 
the  aristocratic  north,  toey®renf!  1 
children.  But  Ken  Saro-Wwy>s  . 
like  Steve  Biko,  did  not  die  h1  va®v  ; 

A new  generation  is  com®  ^ 
Urban,  educated,  cynical  abGU  1 
leaders,  economically  driven,  e*®  j 
angry.  The  red  soil  of  Afnc®  , ' 
probably  absorb  yet  more  bwc* 
the  blame  will  be  apportion# * : 
usual.  But  responsibility  Is 
sided  affair.  Colonialism  ! 

and  failed  Africa.  Its  new  ' 

many  starting  out  with  n°W  {| 
lives,  were  in  turn  crippled  to  , 
even  terms  of  trade  and  tlie,1®*. 
an  educated  base.;THbaJis®'_  > | ,r 
Yugoslavia,  the  So^et  Unw*|  , 
Northern  Ireland,  erupted  on*  [ ■•' 
crumbling  structures  of  fuUv 
began  to, be  challenged.  . '' 
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Taxing  times,  but 
Jospin  stays  on  top 


COMMENT 

Patrick  Jarreau 

EXACTLY  a year  ago,  France’s 
then  prime  minister,  Alain 
juppd,  in  a bid  to  get  the 
French  to  forgive  him  for  the  suc- 
cession of  higher  taxes  he  had  intro- 
duced since  the  summer  of  1995, 
was  on  the  verge  of  announcing  a 
reduction  in  income  tax  over  five 
years. 

Now  the  prime  minister,  Lionel 
Jospin,  is  calmly  planning  an  in- 
crease in  tax  revenue  of  15  billion 
francs  ($2.5  billionj  in  1998,  half  to 
come  from  companies,  and  the  rest 
from  individuals.  i 

Juppe's  promised  favour  to  the  1 
taxpayer  failed  to  make  him  any  less 
unpopular.  Jospin’s  fiscal  rigour 
seems  unlikely  to  affect  the  high 
opinion-poll  ratings  that  he  still 
enjoys  after  100  days  in  office. 

The  favourable  image  that  Jospin 
managed  to  acquire  in  die  eyes  of 
the  electorate  — which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  victory  of  the 
left  in  June’s  general  election  — has 
not  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
first  hiccups  in  the  government’s 
performance.  Indeed,  it  may  even 
have  improved,  to  judge  from 
opinion  polls  which  show  that  the 
population  at  large  is  well  disposed 
towards  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Ministers  in  Jospin's  government 
have  displayed  undeniable  skill  as 
“cheerleaders”.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a positive  atmos- 
phere, whereas  their  predecessors 
inspired  nothing  but  boredom  and 
gloom. 

As  the  former  president,  Vatery 
1 Giscard  d’Estaing.  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  general  election  campaign, 
the  French  did  not  necessarily  wi9h 
for  a change  of  government  AH 
they  wanted  was  “to  be  governed  In 
a different  way". 

The  change  of  government  and 
the  arrival  of  a new  majority  In 
parliament  could  have  proved  either 
a disaster  or  an  illusion — a disaster 
because  of  the  implications  of 
campaign  promises  or  the  new 
team’s  inexperience;  an  illusion  if  it- 
emerged  that  a change  of  gov- 


ernment had  yet  again  resulted  in  a 
continuation  of  the  same  old 
policies. 

The  prime  minister  and  the  gov- 
ernment made  neither  of  those  mis- 
takes. So  far,  the  electorate's  view 
seems  to  be  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  government's  approach  has  not 
been  called  into  question. 

At  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment's policy  is  perceived  as  being 
different  from  its  predecessors. 
The  difference  lies  partly  in  its  way 
of  going  about  tilings:  without  los- 
ing one  iota  of  his  authority,  Jospin 
has  allowed  room  for  debate  — 
something  Jupp£  seemed  to  delight 
in  stamping  on. 

Jupp£  went  all-out  for  a style  of 
government  where  the  impetus 
came  from  on  high.  The  aim  was  to 
prove  to  the  French  that  Hie  leaders 
they  had  chosen  would  not  shirk 
their  duty  and  that  there  was  n 
strong  will  op'-rating  in  the  highest 
echelons  of  state. 

Jospin,  on  the  contrary.  sLrives  to 
convince  the  French  that  their  con- 
tradictory worries,  aspirations  and 
desires  are  being  taken  info  consid- 
eration, and  that  the  final  decision 
emerges  from  an  wring  of  opinions 
that  divide  the  population  just  as 
much  as  they  do  ministers. 

To  some  extent,  it  is  through  its 
actual  decisions  — and  not  just 
through  the  way  these  are  prepared 
or  taken  — that  the  government  has 
broken  new  ground.  It  has  so  far 
managed  to  seem  innovative  with- 
out risking  criticism  for  lack  of 
realism. 

This  marks  a break  not  only  from 
the  Jupp£  government,  but  also 
from  die  orthodoxy  elaborated 
during  the  previous  Socialist  term 
of  office,  from  1988  to  1993.  What 
Jospin,  Marline  Aubry  and  Do- 
minique Strauss-Kahn.  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  had  in  common  during 
those  years  was  the  fact  that  they 
only  reluctantly  went  along  with  the 
status  quo,  the  main  feature  of 
prime  minister  Pierre  Beregovoy's 
“managerial"  Socialism.  Now  that 
they  are  in  power,  they  have  shown 
they  intend  to  be  movers  and 
shakers. 

JoBpin's  policy  statement  before 
parliament  in  June  showed  tliat  he 


does  nut  mind  adopting  the  sort  of 
tone  that  enabled  Jacques  Chirac  to 
win  the  1995  presidential  election  — 
in  other  words,  he  eschewed  the 
kind  of  lazy  political  thinking  that 
holds,  as  regards  unemployment  for 
example,  that  "everything  has  been 
tried"  and  one  simply  has  to  resign 
oneself  to  that  fact. 

In  his  policy  statement.  Jospin 
reiterated  the  need  for  a renewal  of 
the  “republican  pact”  and  for  a re- 
establishment of  the  link  between 
French  citizens  and  their  represen- 
tatives. 

During  the  summer,  Aubr/s 
plan  to  combat  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  the  salvoes  fired  against 
the  education  system  by  the  new 
education  minister,  Claude  Allfegre, 
suggested  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  do  what  it  had  said  it 
would  do.  This  had  proved  to  be  a 
very  successful  campaign  tech- 
nique employed  by  Chirac  against 
Edouard  Balladur,  his  rival  in  the 
' presidential  race. 

Jospin  and  his  ministers  seem, 
with  greater  conviction  than  their 


History  clouds  Japanese  PM’s  visit  to  China 


Philippe  Pons  in  Tokyo 

THE  visit  to  China  by  the  Japan- 
ese prime  minister,  Ryu  taro 
Hashimoto,  which  ended-  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  did  little  to  dispel  the 
cloud  hanging  over  Sino-Japaneae 
relations,  only  days  before  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  normalisation  pf 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Although  the  atmosphere  is  de- 
scribed by  Tokyo  and  Beijing,  as 
“satisfactory",  it  is  in  fact  coloured 
by  a distinct  if  muted,  mutual 
distrust.  | 

Hashimoto  tried  to  exorcise  tile 
psst  by.  visiting  Shenyang  (formerly 
Mukden),  in  former  Manchuria,  as 
well  as  such  traditional  destinations 
for  official  Japanese  visitors  as  Bei- 
jing, Shanghai  and  Xian. 

It  was  near  Shenyang  that  a bomb 
attack  against  South  sManchurfan 


railways,  carried  out  in  September 
1931  by  the  Japanese  but  blamed  dn 
the  Chinese,  served  as  a pretext  for 
reprisals.  The  so-called  “Manchurian 
incidenf  paved  the  way  for  Japanese 
aggression  in  China.  . ..  ; 

In  Shenyang,  Hashimoto  visited  a 
museum  devoted,  to  those  events, 
from  which  phrases  like  “the  crimes 
of  devils"  had  been  temporarily  re- 
moved and  only  the  less  contentimis 
photographs  and.loaptions  left  in 
place.  : ••  i • ' J 

“We  must  assume- our  historic 

responsibility,  but  not  .remain  ob- 
sessed by  . the  past,"  foe  Japanese 
prime  minister  said.' He  expressed 
his  “most  sincere  remorse",  echo- 
ing the  words  of  his  predecessor, 
iTbmiichi  Murfiyama,.in  1995..;  : ' 

, Hashimoto  la  the  first  Japanese 
prime  minister  . to  , visit  the  former 
puppet  state  of  Mancfapkuo  setup  by 


the  Japanese  in  1932.  But  he  avoided 
Nanjing,  which  in  1937  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  of 
the  i war  In-  China:  the  Japanese 
- sacked  ■ the  city  and  massacred  its 
civilian  population  with  bayonets.  , 
•While  Japan's  recognition  of  its 
responsibility  remains  a sensitive 
issue,  the  real  differences  of  opinion 
between  the.  two  countries  are  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  concern  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region. 

Beijing,  is  worried  about  the  re- 
orientation of  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
can alliance,  the  broad  outlines  of 
.which  are  due  to  be  made  public  on 
September  24.  The  de  facto  exten- 
sion of  the  defence  perimeter  of 
Japan,  which  has  pledged  to  support 
-United.  States  forces  in  foe  zone 
bordering  on  ife  territory,  includes 
.Taiwan.  v • ■ : ■>'  ' 

The  Chinese  prime  minister;  Li 


predecessors,  to  have  resuscitated 
belief  in  the  ability  of  those  in  [xnvor 
to  seize  the  initiative  when  dealing 
with  constraints  imposed  by  the 
economic  situation  or  the  European 
timetable. 

JupiJClold  the  French:  “That's  the 
way  it  is.  There’s  no  alternative." 
They  now  have  a prime  minister 
who  organises  a collective  search 
for  solutions  to  problems  instead  of 
announcing  that  there  is  only  one 
solution  — or  none  at  all. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  a question 
of  how  the  decision-making  process 
is  carried  out;  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  crunch  of  the  actual 
decisions  themselves.  Jospin  has 
succeeded  in  his  first  test,  putting 
together  a government  team  that 
has  carried  conviction  with  the 
Greens,  the  Communists  and  even 
the  Socialists  themselves. 

The  question  now  is:  will  the 
decisions  made  by  the  government 
prove  to  be  as  successful  as  the 
method  that  was  used  to  arrive  at 
them? 

(September  9) 


Peng,  lias  reiterated  that  China  will 
not  tolerate  Japan  and  the  US 
extending  their  security  system  to 
Taiwan.  But,  as  expected,  Beijing 
failed  to  get  Hashimoto  to  agree 
font  the  island  should  be  formally 
. excluded  from  the  area  covered  by 
the  alliance: 

The  latent  tendon  over  • the 
regional  balance  of  power  has  over- 
shadowed what  has  beenthe  main 
element  of  the  Slno-Japanese  rela- 
tionship over  the  past  25  years:  eco- 
nomic co-operation.  China  Is  Japan's 
flfth-largesl  export  market,  and  its 
second-largest  supplier.  Trade  be- 
tween the  Two  countries  is  growing 
: at -a -rate  of  10  per  centra  year,  arid 
will  reach  $67  bUHon  thisyear.  ■ j 
China,,  which  this  year  will  agajn 
be  the  main  beneficiary  of  Japanese 
government  aid,:  is  due  to  receive 
§1.6  bfoibn  fn  low-interest  loans  to 
-.  finance  environmental ' protection 
'schemes..,  ■ ••  i I 

i i . (September  9) ' ■;  ■ 


Cubans  hold 
‘bomber  from 
El  Salvador* 

Jean-Mlchat  Carolt  In  Havana 

CUBAN  authorities  announced 
on  September  10  that  they  had 
arrested  a “Salvadorean  merce- 
nary", Rnul  Ernesto  Cruz  Leon,  who 
had  admitted  carrying  out  a number 
of  bomb  attacks  in  Hnvana  between 
July  4 and  September  4.  'Hie  targets 
were  a restaurant  and  several  ho- 
tels. ’Hie  Inst  attack  caused  i In- 
dent h of  an  Italian  businessman. 

According  to  the  Cuban  interior 
ministry,  Minint,  "investigations  have 
slinwn  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
operation  was  meticulously  organ- 
ised out  of  Miami  by  a subversive 
structure  linked  with  the  C-uhnn- 
Anierican  National  Foundation 
ICanfi".  The  fiercely  anti-Castro 
Canf.  headed  hy  Jorge  Mas  Canosa, 
is  the  most  powerful  organ  tail  ion  i»l 
Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  Statr-N, 
Miuiul  said  traces  of  explosives 
had  been  found  in  the  matt's  bag,  tut 
his  hands  and  under  his  fingernail?-. 
He  was  carrying  a list  of  Culian 
tourist  facilitio.  ••foctrii  al  i-qiiipiiioui 
and  diagrams  si »■  wing  huw  in  plain  I 
explosive  devices.  ; 

The  man  is  described  as  a former 
parachutist  in  the  Salvadorean 
army,  who  was  taught  how  in  han- 
dle explosives  by  l‘S  iiHlritcioi>  . 
Investigators  say  he  was  paid  S how 1 
per  bomb  attack,  and  that  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  "a  reckless  ad- 
venturer who  does  not  care  what 
target  or  country  he  is  assigned  to". 

"Cuban  security  has  known  of  the 
existence  in  El  Salvador  of  a net- 
work of  mercenaries  involved  in 
terrorism  and  drugs  trafficking  who 
have  close  links  with  Cuban 
counter-revolutionaries  in  Miami," 
Minint  said.  Tt  added  foal  since  April 
1994  it  had  learnt  of  “more  than  30 
terrorist  plans  . . . organised  out  of 
Miami  by  Canf  and  other  counter- 
revolutionary groups". 

It  criticised  “the  use  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  damage  the  country's 
tourist  programme  and  economy" 
and  lashed  out  at  the  “Miami  press, 
which  has  tried  to  mislead  Interna- 
tional public  opinion"  by  claiming 
that  the  Cuban  army  and  Miiunt 
had  been  responsible  for  the  attacks. 

Minint  had  more  than  once  sup- 
plied the  US  authorities  with  infor- 
mation, and  was  surprised  that  “foe 
United  States'  experienced  and  so- 
phisticated security  and  intelligence 
services  bad  failed  to  foil  such  plans 
or  arrest  ihose  responsible". 

Wasliiugton,  while  not  ruling  out 
the  possibility  that.  Miami  groups 
inny  have  been  Involved,  says  It  lias 
received  no  such  information  from 
Cuba. 

1 While  Cuba’s  main  internal  dissi- 
dent movements  have  unequivo- 
cally condemned  the  attacks,  Canf 
published  a fiiti-page  statement  In  a 
Miami  > newspaper,  Nuevo  Herald, 
saying  it  supported  “any  act  of  inter- 
nal rebellion*'  ami  arguing  that  "the 
Cuban  people  are  entitled  to  choose 
any  instrument  available  to  them  in 
order  to  obtain  tiieir  freedom".  1 ■' 
Tourism,  which  lias  become 
Cuba's  main  source  of  hard  cur- 
rency, has  turned  into  a nightmare 
for.  the  island's  security  services. 
“We  have  to  act  cautiously  so  as  not 
to  frighten  off  foreign  visitors,"  one 
Cuban<leadersldd.  =•  ■*■•••' 

(September  12)  > 
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Sitar 
supremo 

Ravi  Shankar  talks  to 

Patrick  Labesse 

YOUR  friendship  with 
George  Harrison  dates 
from  well  before  the  CD 
you’ve  just  brought  out  with  him, 

Chants  Of  India. 

We  first  met  in  London  in  1966. 1 
was  touched  by  his  love  of  Indian 
music.  He  wanted  me  to  teach  him 
the  sitar.  Today  I regard  him  as 
both  a disciple,  a son  and  a Mend. 

I We've  already  worked  together  on 
several  projects, 

Apart  from  Harrison,  many 
other  Western  musicians  have 
been  taught  by  you.  One  was  the 
jazz  saxophonist,  John  Coltrane, 

Was  he  a good  student? 

Excellent!  But  we  met  ail  too 
briefly  — four  or  five  sessions,  no 
more.  He  had  hoped  to  spend  six 
weeks  with  me  in  Los  Angeles,  but 
unfortunately  he  died  shortly 
beforehand.  1 taught  him  what  I 
could.  I explained  what  togas  were, 
the  art  of  improvisation  and  the 
spirit  behind  all  that  Ravi  Shankar: 

Isn't  there  something  para-  ing.  Music  was 

d oxl cal  about  wanting  both  to  maharajas  and 

preserve  a tradition  and  to  scattered  over 

confront  It  with  completely  resu  Ited  in  diffei 

different  musical  worlds?  In  the  south, 

Yea.  I’ve  been  criticised  for  that  together  in  ten 
I’ve  caused  controversy.  But  people  tened  to  the  sair 
are  always  trying  to  pigeonhole  you.  no  differences  i 
I learned  an  ancient  and  pure  tradi-  That's  where  th< 
d on,  but  as  a child  1 lived  in  Paris  for  Then  there  a 

several  years  with  my  brother,  the  characteristics, 
dancer  Uday  Shankar.  The  years  l the  same  and 
spent  in  the  West  opened  up  differ-  varies.  In  the  n 
ent  musical  horizons  to  me.  I like  [a  bowed  Instri 
experimenting  with  new  things,  the  tune.  In  the 
writing  film  music,  using  Japanese 
musical  instruments  like  the  ■■■■■■■■ 
shakuhacki  [a  kind  of  flute],  work-  Chants  of  India 
ing  with  jazz  musicians  and  so  on.  Angal  Records 

I've  two  separate  identities:  the  com-  — “ 

poaer  and  the  altar  player.  It  all  slots  Tir  AS  then 
together,  but  people  don’t  always  V V musical 

realise  it.  bringing  togett 

, finest  exponen 

What's  the  difference  between  musical  tradlti 
the  two  great  traditions  of  dassi-  Beatle  who  is  c 
cal  Indian  music,  the  north  tntion?  Althouf 

Indian,  or  Hindustani,  and  the  many  Inspired 
south  Indian,  or  Carnatic?  Gaayatri,  Clian 

The  split  took  place  in  the  12th  puzzling  album 
century,  but  they  are  fundamentally  At  times  ove 
very  aimilar.  Carnatic  music  is  more  point  of  absun 
composed  and  structured  in  style,  little  snatches 
rather  tike  Western  music.  In  the  violins  swath© 
north  we  have  a freer  way  of  play-  album,  produc 


guardian  V®!, 
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Ike,  drugs  and  rock  ’n’  roll 


Ravi  Shankar:  ‘I  like  experimenting*  photo:  hobbit  carpenter-turner 


ing.  Music  was  Introduced  there  by 
maharajas  and  nawab9,  who  were 
scattered  over  a wide  area.  That 
resulted  in  different  styles. 

In  the  south,  people  used  to  get 
together  in  temples.  Everyone  lis- 
tened to  the  same  thing.  There  were 
no  differences  in  the  playing  style. 
That's  where  the  distinction  lies. 

Then  there  are  specific  technical 
characteristics.  The  language  isn’t 
the  same  and  the  accompaniment 
varies.  In  the  north  it’s  the  sarangi 
la  bowed  instrument]  that  follows 
the  tune.  In  the  south  it’s  the  violin 


Chants  of  India 
Angel  Records 

TXT  AS  there  any  real  point, 
TT  musically,  in  once  again 
bringing  together  one  of  the 
finest  exponents  of  the  Indian 
musical  tradition  and  a former 
Beatle  who  is  deeply  into  medi- 
tation? Although  It  contains 
many  Inspired  delights,  such  as 
Gaayatri,  Chants  Of  India  is  a 
puzzling  album. 

At  times  overblown  to  the 
point  of  absurdity,  with  ethereal 
little  snatches  of  harp  and 
violins  swathed  in  schmaltz,  the 
album,  produced  by  George 


(introduced  from  Europe  in  the  18th 
century]. 

Is  there  any  project  particularly 
dose  to  your  heart  at  the  moment? 

I'm  one  of  those  people  who, 
having  just  completed  one  project, 
is  already  thinking  of  the  next.  I’ve 
lots  of  plans.  My  government  has 
asked  me  to  give  a concert  to  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  India's 
independence.  It  will  probably  take 
place  in  India  in  February  or 
March. 

(September  7-8) 


Harrison,  tries  to  convince  us 
that  thin  female  voices  com- 
bined with  mnle  murmurs 
(including  Harrison's)  are 
capable  of  generating  Vedlc 
purity  and  perfection. 

Recorded  in  Madras  and  Lon- 
don by  the  New  York  company 
Angel  Records,  Chants  Of  India 
is  a perfect  example  of  Ravi 
Shankar's  tireless  determination 
to  teach  the  younger  generation 
In  the  West  how  to  appreciate  the 
music  of  his  country  (In  this 
case,  Sanskrit  chants  from  the 
Vedas  and  Upanfahada).  But  was 
It  really  such  a good  idea  to  let 
Harrison  play  the  glockenspiel? 


Bridge  divides  opinion  over  Kyoto  heritage 


Philippa  Pons  in  Tokyo 

ABRIDGE  over  the  Seine  has 
sparked  a controversy  in  the 
Japanese  city  of  Kyoto.  Next  year 
has  been  declared  “French  year”  in 
Japan,  and  one  of  the  high  points  of 
the  calendar  Is  due  to  be  the  con- 
struction of  a copy  of  Paris’s  cele- 
brated Pont  des  Arts,  a footbridge 
that  connects  the  Louvre  with  the 
Jnstitutde  France. 

According  to  the  Asahi  Shimbun 
newspaper,  the  project  has  caused 
an  outcry  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan's  former  imperial  capital 
The  project  was  an  idea  that  Pres- 
ident Jacques  Chirac  pqt  up  to< 
Kyoto  city  council  during  his  visit  to 
Japan  in  November  1996.  The  plan 


is  for  the  bridge  to  9pan  the  Kamo 
river  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Poo- 
tosho  quarter,  an  area  celebrated 
for  its  geisha  houses  and  terrace 
restaurants  overlooking  the  river. 

The  superior  of  the  Shlnmei-in 
temple,  Masuml  Tanaka,  has  just 
written  to  the  French  president  ask- 
ing him  to  abandon  the  project, 
which  pays  scant  respect  to  the  local 
environment  Chirac  has  apparently 
been  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  the 
controversy,  preferring  to  allow  the 
| matter  to  be  settled  In  Japan. 

But  the  debate  has  Implications 
that  go  beyond  Kyoto.  The  city  te 
part  of  world  heritage.  Environmen- 
talists, shopkeepers  and  academics 
have  condemned  the  project  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  destroy  the 


charm  and  architectural  harmony  of 
the  centre  of  Kyoto.  "Friendship 
between  France  and  Japan  should 
respect  the  specific  cultural  charac- 
teristics of  each  country,”  they 
contend.  The  owner  of  a restaurant 
patronised  by  geishas  is  organising 
a petition. 

The  project,  which  Is  expected  to 
cost  $5  million,  was  unveiled  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  Work  on  it  is  due 
to  start  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Kyoto 
city  council,  which  has  the  support  of 
some  local  inhabitants,  says  the  neW 
bridge  will  encourage  pedestrian 
traffic. 

That  argument  carries  • little 
weight  compared  with- the  damage 
the  urban  landscape  will  suffer.  This 
la  an  area  where  Kyoto  dty  council 


Stephana  Pavet 

TINA  TURNER  performs  in 
sports  stadia.  Ike,  her  former 
husband,  mentor  and  discoverer,  is 
happy  to  appear  at  places  tike  (he 
Maxwell  Cafe,  one  of  the  very  few 
Paris  clubs  where  you  can  hear  gen- 
uine blues  and  rhythm-and-blues. 

Ike  is  an  unjustly  forgotten  living 
legend.  How  many  of  those  who  re- 
cently celebrated  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  Elvis  Presley's  death  realise 
that  in  1951  Ike  Turner  recorded 
Rocket  88,  tile  single  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  rock  'n*  roll? 

The  neatly  bearded  Turner,  who 
still  cuts  an  athletic  figure  at  65,  is 
quick  to  set  the  record  straight.  “In 
the  early  fifties  a young  white 
trucker  would  come  and  hide  be- 
hind my  piano  at  a Memphis  club 
for  blacks  only,"  says  Timer.  “He 
listened,  and  lie  also  watched  how  I 
moved  my  legs.  Fifteen  years  later, 
the  man  who  had  by  then  become 
Elvis  Presley  came  up  to  me  in  the 
lobby  of  a Las  Vegas  hotel  and  said: 
The  kid  behind  the  piano  was  nu*!' 
Tile  role  of  blacks  in  (lie  history  of 
rock  ‘n’  roll  has  always  been  under- 
estimated." 

Turner  opened  his  Paris  gig  this 
month  by  playing  a few  classic  boo- 
gie-woogie numbers  on  piano  — a 
reminder  of  how  he  first  starter!  out 
as  a jazz  musician.  “It  was  Pinetop 
Perkins,  Sonny  Buy  Williamson's 
pianist,  who  showed  me  my  til's! 
boogie-woogie  chords.  1’<I  never 
heard  anything  as  exciting  befoiv. 
My  mother  wanted  to  pay  for  me  to 
have  classical  piano  lessons,  but  ( 
preferred  to  spend  I he  money  on 
pool  and  to  learn  music  with  the  bar 
pinnist.” 

Turner  then  took  up  the  guilnr. 
taking  the  emphatic  style  of 
Clarence  Gatcniouth  Brown  as  his 
model.  On  stage  at  the  Maxwdl 
Cafe,  the  former  leader  of  the  Kings 
of  Rhythm  seized  his  guitar  with  the 
same  spectacular  ferocity  that  once 
so  impressed  Keith  Richard.  In 
Turner’s  diamond-studded  grip,  the 
instrument  did  not  so  much  wall  ns 
work  itself  up  into  a lather. 

Timer  is  less  well  known  as  a 
composer  than  ns  a revue  lender. 
With  Annie  Mae  Bullock,  whom  he 
met  one  evening  at  a SI  Izmis  eluh 
in  1956,  lie  succeeded  in  putting 
together  one  of  the  finest  musical 
groups  of  the  sixties.  Ike  soon  gave 
Bullock,  whom  he  married,  (he 
pseudonym  ’Tina".  The  two  of  tlicin 
formed  a duo  — combining  an  un- 
repentant macho  with  a hysterical 
female  — which  took  America  by 
storm.  A group  of  equally  torrid 
dancing  girls,  the  Ikettes,  used  to 
accompany  them  on  stage. 


has  already  lost  all  credibility.  Few 
historic  cities  have  been  so  compre- 
hensively blighted  within  the  Bpace 
of  a few  decades.  The  latest  blot  on 
the  landscape  Is  the  new  railway 
station,  a huge  concrete-and-glass 
building  - designed  by  Tadao  Ando 
and  erected  by  the  council  to  cele- 
brate the  city’s  1,200th  anniversary. 

Although  Kyoto's  temples  have 
survived,  visitors  discover  fresh 
eyesores  each  time  they  come  to 
the  city.  Most  inhabitants  react  with 
fatalism.  Only  the  communists  stick 
up  for  the  city's  heritage.  Their  en- 
couraging results  at  tho  polls  bear 
witness  to  the  Inhabitants’  approval 
of  their  stance. 

Thera  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Pont  dea  Arts  will  ruin  the  atmos- 
phere of  Pontosho,  since  it  will  cut 
off  the: -view  from  Sanjo  Bridge  to 
> Shijo  Bridge.  But  then  the 'charm  of 


At  the  Maxwell  Cafe  a newa* 
Alton  of  Ikettes  electrified  fas* 
ence.  Wearing  clinging  feoM 
covered  with  a design  of  silver 
tiers  and  their  webs,  they  msnbtf  ,±’ 
oil  stage  to  the  sound  of  “Land d,  f 
Thousand  Dances"  — three dun* 
black  women  led  by  a blonde,  je^ 
nelte,  who  looked  as  though  tin 
had  stepped  out  of  a M«b« 
trucker's  calendar. 

Jeannette  — the  new  MrsTkar 

— had  the  typically  white  voice  di: 
woman  country-and-westem  ainga,  ) 
while  her  black  sisters  sang  fe it 
huskier  soul  style.  Ike's  guitarudl 
the  brass  of  his  Big  Blues  Binll 
were  suitably  strident 

In  her  autobiography,  L 
Ike's  ex-wife  exposed  the  strap 
disciplinary  methods  that  he  in- 
posed  on  his  women  dancmh 
would  seem  that  he  has  since 
stopped  maltreating  them  or  de- 
manding sexual  favours. 

"ike  is  an  adorable  guy,  ataost'P 
shy,"  Jeannette  insists.  “When  it 
comes  to  his  work  he  won’t  accept 
smy  compromises."  Turner  agrees 
‘Tin  n perfectionist,  and  I know  ho* 
to  get  the  best  out  of  people.  But] 
have  no  hesitation  in  cracking doni 
on  those  who  step  out  of  line." 

Turner  fell  Into  obscurity  after  hi: 
break-up  with  Tina  in  1975,  and 
allowed  his  life  to  be  ruined  by  co 
cnine.  "At  first  it  was  just  a way  of 
having  a good  time.  Tien  I became 
seriously  hooked  and  spent  to 
smuls  of  dollars  on  treatment  for 
addiction.  But  I always  relapsed 
Prison  was  the  only  solution.”  Afar 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  hw 
more  than  once,  Turner  was  givena 
four-year  jail  sentence.  He  wu 
released  in  1991. 

Tlic  history  of  black  American  . 
music  is  strewn  witli  male  tragedies 

— the  sudden  deaths  of  Otis  Red . 
ding,  Sain  Cooke  and  Marvin  Gsye, ; 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  James, 
Brown,  Sly  Stone  and  Ike  Timer- ! 
which  contrast  with  the  success  of 
such  female  counteiparts  as  Diana 
Ross,  Aretha  Franklin,  Dionne  War 
wick  and  Thin  Timer. 

Just  a touch  of  bitterness  can  be 
detected  behind  Ike  Turner’s  appar- 
ent joviality:  “In  the  United  StaW 
the  only  people  who  really  niateit 
are*  white  men  nnd  black  women. 

Timer  has  nevertheless  sfr 
ceccled,  in  his  inodeBt  way,  w ^ 
launching  his  career.  He  may 
always  quite  get  it  right,  his  vow 
may  have  lost  some  of 
and  his  Ikettes  may  seem  pale*® 
out  Tina.  But  Ike’s  old  repffW* 
has  a youthful  zest  — to  wit  I®  2 
hilarating  “Proud  Mary"  — that  as 
turns  you  on. 

(Septembers) 

the  area  has  already  been  f 
by  the  presence  of  massaj#  F ■ 
lours  along  the  narrow  street oid»  ; 

ditional  houses  that  runs  pan*0  : 

the  river.  1 • ' "W  Ah  ' 

One  can  only  assume  JW-JJ  ‘ 


morauy  quesuonaoicuou^*^- 

authorised  by  the  city  cound  n*J  ; 
pity,  then;  that  France  Is  faidnffF : 
in  a scheme  which  a section  ® ■ 

Kyoto  population  regards  <: 

another  “carbuncle"  on  the  . 

skyline.  - f 

(September  10)  ' I 
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Zapatista  rebels  from  the  Btate  of  Chiapas  march  to  Mexico  City’s  main  square  for  a rally  last  weekend  In 
an  effort  to  highlight  their  demands  for  indigenous  rights  photograph  heribertq  rodriguez 


Mexico  Airborne  Anti-Drug  Unit  Arrested 


Molly  Moore  In  Mexico  City 

THE  ENTIRE  staff  of  a special  , 
Mexican  unit  responsible  for  in- 
tercepting drug-running  aircraft  has 
been  arrested  after  it  allegedly  used 
one  of  its  own  planes  to  smuggle 
cocaine  from  the  Guatemalan  bor- 
der to  a government  hangar  here  in  i 
the  capital,  Mexican  officials  said. 

The  arrest  of  18  pilots,  naviga- 
tors, mechanics  and  others  as- 
signed to  the  air  interdiction  branch 
of  the  Mexican  attorney  general's 
anti-drug  office  is  the  latest  scandal 
involving  Mexico's  top  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  which  has  been 
plagued  for  months  by  revelations 
of  drug-related  corruption. 

According  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  members  of  the  unit 
who  were  based  at  Tapachula,  near 
the  Guatemalan  border  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico’s  southernmost  state,  used 
the  American-built  Grumman  XC- 
AA  transport  plane  to  ferry  at  least 
132  pounds  of  cocaine  to  the  inter- 
national airport  in  Mexico  City.  The 
sparsely  patrolled  border  area, 
marked  by  rugged  mountain  ter- 
rain.  Is  a major  frontier  crossing, 
point  for  illicit  drugs  from  South 
and  Central  America  into  Mexico  by 
air,  sea  and  land. 

A spokesman  for  the  attorney, 
general  said  the  interdiction  unit 


was  ending  a 15-day  duty  tour  at 
the  remote  outpost  and  had  re- 
turned the  aircraft  to  its  hangar  at 
the  Mexico  City  airport  on  Septem- 
ber 2 when  drug-sniffing  dogs  dis- 
covered the  cocaine  stuffed  in 
three  suitcases  aboard  the  plane. 
Some  of  those  arrested  apparently 
had  been  trained  iu  drug  suppres- 
sion techniques  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service;  a Customs  Service 
official  said  the  U.S.  agency  rou- 
tinely instructs  Mexican  pilots  and 
technicians  in  reading  radar  and 
infrared  sensors  used  in  stir  inter- 
ception operations. 

The  attorney  general’s  office  and 
members  of  an  air-interdiction  team 
that  was  not  involved  In  the  arrests 
offered  conflicting  versions  of  how 
the  cargo  of  cocaine  was  uncovered. 

According  to  the  official  account, 
members  of  the  attorney  general’s 
anti-drug  agency  were  conducting 
random  checks  of  its  planes  when 
the  cocaine-packed  suitcases  were 
discovered.  But  a member  of  an  air 
interdiction  team  that  frequently 
uses  the  same  airport  hangar  dis- 
puted this,  telling  a reporter  federal 
authorities  never  examine  govern- 
ment aircraft,  thus  making  it  possi- 
ble for  drugs  to  be  transported 
freely. 

The  attorney  general’s  office  said 
it  is  investigating  the  extent  to 


On  the  Middle  East  Trail 


editorial  

C ECRETARY  of  State 
<J  Madeleine  Albright’s  public 
candor  on  the  Middle  EaBt  is 
refreshing.  Visiting  the  region, 
she  pronounced  her  trip  less 
raan  a success:  She  did  not  get 
me  Israelis  and  Palestinians 
wen  to  the  point  where  they  can 
consider  resuming  negotiations. . 
»he  hammered  on  Yasser  Arafat 
to  step  up  the  struggle  against 
terrorism,  including  "taking 
Jpart  the  infrastructure  of 
oamas.”  The  Israelis  she  told  to  • 
Jtop  expanding  settlements  uni- 
laterally.  Ifa  good  to  end  the 
tumbling  about  procedure  add 
« toe  parties  know  she  won't 
jetoni  to  ttie  region  just  “to 
TOad  water.” 


Mrs.  Albright,  however,  did 
not  do  the  one  thing  the  United 
States  might  do  that  goes  beyiond 
inducing  the  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  to  talk  and  that  actu- 
ally offers  a chance  of  contribut- 
ing to  an  agreement  She  did  not 
close  the  telling  gap  in  American 
policy  — Ha  failure  to  endorse 
the  Palestinians’  goal  of  a state. 
She  simply  pledged  her  support 
for  the  Palestinians’  “legitimate 
political  rights”  without  defining 
what  these  might  he*  This  hesita- 
tion to  accept  the  obvious  and 
the  necessary  fa  what  unbal- 
ances American  diplomacy.  The 
Clinton  administration  supports, 
security  and  peace  for  the 
Israelis  in  many  concrete  ways 
but  denies  parallel  support  for 
the  Palestinians’  prime  objective. 

The  administration  fakes  this 


which  anti-drug  enforcement  agents 
might  have  been  using  government 
aircraft  to  transport  drugs  within 
Mexico  and  beyond  its  borders. 

Attorney  General  Jorge  Madrazo 
Cuellar,  in  the  course  of  a verbal  as- 
sault on  him  by  opposition  lawmak- 
ers last  week,  smd  he  has  been 
embarrassed  by  the  corruption  in 
his  agency.  He  told  lawmakers  he 
has  been  forced  to  seek  more  and 
more  help  from  the  military  be- 
cause "I  couldn’t  find  civilians  who 
could  demonstrate  the  honesty  and 
efficiency  for  the  work." 

But  lawmakers  complained  the 
military  has  not  proven  to  be  any 
more  honest  The  country's  former 
anti-drug  chief,  army  Gen.  Jesus 
Gutierrez  Rebollo,  is  standing  trial 
on  charges  that  he  was  on  the  pay- 
roll of  Mexico's  largest  drug  syndi- 
cate, the  Juarez  cartel.  Additional 
military  officers  — including  two 
generals  — are  among  18  anti-drug 
officials  under  investigation  stem- 
ming from  toe  theft  of  a half-ton  of 
cocaine  from  the  attorney  general’s 
branch  office  in  the  border  town  of 
San  Luis  Rio  Colorado. 

Mexico  City  residents  held  pas- 
sionate street  protests  in  response 
to  another  law  enforcement  scandal 
— local  police  accused  of  executing 
three  young  men  after  toelr  arrest 
in  a poor  neighborhood. 


position  out  of  a desire  not  to  get 
too  far  out  In  front  of  Israel's 
seemingly  irreducible  resistance 
to  Palestinian  statehood.  The 
strange  thing  fa,  however,  that 
Washington  may  be  behind  the 
curve  of  Israel’s  own  Liku  d gov- 
ernment. Israeli  authorities,  in- 
cluding Prime  Minister 
Benjamin  Netanyahu,  have  been 
indicating  that  Israel  is  open  to  a 
Palestinian  state  with  a flag,  au- 
thority over  almost  all  Arab  West 
Bankera  and  what  is  called,  a 
“Jerusalem  capital”  In  an  undi- 
vided Jerusalem.  Israel  would 
insist  on  protections  •—  eavy  and 
Intrusive  protections  — for  Us 
security. 

It  fa  not  too  early  to  start 
thjnldng  how  the  United  States 
might  help  encourage  such  a ne- 
gotiation, difficult  as  it  might  be. 
This  fa  where  tile  possibility  of  a 
substantive  American  contribu- 
tion needs  to  be  explored* 


Sexual  Harassment 
‘Endemic’  in  Army 


Dana  Priest 

A MAJOR  internal  investiga- 
tion of  gender  relations  in 
the  Army  has  found  endemic 
sexual  harassment  "crossing  gen- 
der, rank,  and  racial  lilies"  and  even 
more  pervasive  job  discrimination 
dial  is  undermining  the  integration 
of  women  in  the  largest  branch  uf 
the  nrmeti  forces. 

A panel  of  senior  Army  officials 
concluded  in  u report  released  last 
week  that  the  Army  “lacks  die  insti- 
tutional commitment"  to  treat  men 
ami  women  equally.  The  report  also 
found  the  Army’s  system  for  return- 
ing abuse  is  broken  and  a disturb- 
ing number  ol  soldiers  do  not  trust 
their  leaders  to  address  gender  is- 
sues fairly  or  effectively.  “Passive 
leadership  has  allowed  sexual  ha- 
rassment to  persist,”  the  panel  con- 
cluded. 

Tic  panel’s  work,  com  missioned 
eight  months  ago  in  the  wake  of  the 
sexual  abuse  scandal  at  the  Army's 
Ordnance  Center  and  School  at  Ab- 
erdeen, Maryland,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive examination  to  date  of 
iiuw  men  and  women  work  together 
in  the  military.  The  panel  visited  59 
Army  facilities  worldwide  and  sur- 
veyed 30,000  troops,  asking  about 
their  experiences  as  well  as  their  at- 
titudes toward  the  opposite  sex. 

After  preliminary  findings  by  the 
panel  were  given  to  Army  leaders 
months  ago,  officials  revamped  the 
selection  process  for  drill  instruct 
tors,  added  staff  to  training  bar- 
racks, introduced  a week  of  "human 
relations"  classes  to  basic  training 
and  assigned  a three-star  general  to 
oversee  training  centers.  In  all,  the 
Army  is  considering  128  recommen- 
dations from  toe  panel. 

Army  Secretary  Togo  D.  West  Jr. 
acknowledged  that  gender  discrimi- 
nation and  harassment  were  serious 
problems  in  toe  service.  But  he 
maintained  that  criminal  sexual 
abuse  like  that  at  Aberdeen,  in 
which  drill  sergeants  preyed  on 
trainees,  was  "an  aberration." 

The  panel’s  chairman,  Maj.  Gen. 
Richard  S.  Siegfried,  concurred. 
“We  do  not  have  soldiers  cowering 
in  fear,  it  just  isn’t  there." 

The  Army  “is  a wholesome  and 
safe  place  for  Army  soldiers  to  do 
our  job,"  West  said.  He  said  the 
Army  remains  the  world’s,  premier 
fighting  force.  - 

The  panel’s  survey  found  that  84 
percent  of  Army  women  and  80  per- 
cent of  Army  men  reported  they 
had  experienced  offensive  and  sex- 
ual behavior,  unwanted  sexual  at- 
tention, coercion  and/or  a&saulL 
"Soldiers  seem  to  accept  such  be- 
haviors as  a normal  part  of  Army 
life,"  the  report  said. 

About  22  percent  of  the  women 
and  7 percent  of  the  men  said  they 
had  been  sexually  harassed  In  the 
past  year.  What  disturbed  and  sur- 
prised Army  officials  was  that  an 
even  larger  percentage  — 51  per- 
cent of  toe  women  and  22  percent  of 
toe  men  — said  they  faced  Job  dis- 
crimination because  of  their  sex. 

“We  speak,  but  it's  as  if  we  don’t 
exist,"  a female  noncommissioned 
officer  told  panel  members. 

“You  can’t  get  away  with  saying 
blacks  shouldn’t  be  In  the  Army," 
another  female  soldier  said,  "but 


you  can  say  women  shouldn’t  be." 

Members  of  Congress  have 
closely  followed  the  Army’s  re- 
sponse to  the  Aberdeen  scandal  utul 
have  warned  they  will  ini  or  vent-  if 
die  Army  does  not  find  remedies 
nnd  apply  them  swiftly. 

Army  Chief  uf  Staff  Dennis  J. 
Rc-iutcr  blamed  the  problems  cited 
in  the  report  largely  uu  what  lu* 
culled  “orgnm/alirmal  fault  s" 
brought  on  by  downsizing.  leader- 
ship failure  “for  selective  individu- 
als’' and  the  need  to  ‘place  more 
emphasis  un  values".  Speaking  to 
critics  who  believe  the  Army  is  sac- 
rificing its  warrior  culture  to  inte- 
grate women,  he  added,  'This  isn't 
about  going  soft,  it's  about  treating 
jHrople  with  dignity  and  respect.  The 
two  are  compatible.’' 

Women  make  up  14  percent  ol 
the  Army’s  480,000  soldiers  and  that 
percentage  is  expected  to  climb, 
since  nearly  20  percent  of  in  w re- 
cruits are  women. 

Tie  Aberdeen  scandal  broke  last  ‘ 
November  when  the  Army  revealed 
dial  a handful  uf  trainees  had  ac- 
cused drill  instructors  of  having  sex  ' 
with  them.  Some  women  alleged  j 
they  hHd  been  raped.  Over  the  next 
months,  11  noncommissioned  offi-  ' 
core  and  one  captain  were  accused 
of  criminal  misconduct. 

In  response,  the  Army  inter- 
viewed every  female  trainee  who 
had  been  at  the  Aberdeen  school  in 
the  previous  two  years  and  opened  a 
sexual  harassment  hot  line,  which 
was  flooded  with  calls  and  helped 
end  careers  of  several  generals. 
Criminal  investigators  pursued 
more  than  1,000  serious  allegations. 

Then  its  top  enlisted  man. 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Gene 
C.  McKinney,  was  charged  with  sex- 
ual misconduct  involving  six  female 
service  members.  His  preliminary 
hearing,  which  ended  last  month, 
was  toe  longest  in  Army  history.  He 
is  awaiting  a decision  by  an  Army 
commander  about  whether  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  bring  him  to 
court-martial. 

Similar  scandals  rocked  other 
service  branches.  The  Air  Force's 
first  female  B-52  bomber  pilot  was 
discharged  for  adultery,  tying  and 
other  charges.  Defense  Secretary 
William  S.  Cohen's  choice  to  be- 
come the  next  chairman  of  the  feint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Joseph  W.  Ral- 
ston, was  forced  to  withdraw  when 
Congress  learned  he  had  had  an 
affair  a decade  ago. 

• Faced  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  divisions  between  men  and 
women  in  its  ranks,  the  Army  plans 
to  narrow  differences  in  one  area 
that  has  been  a nagging  source  of 
irritation  for  mnle  soldiers;  the  com- 
parably easy  standards  for  women 
in  their  serai-annual  fitness  test. 

The  changes  were  considered  be- 
fore the  release  of  the  report  on  sex- 
ual harassment. 

Resentment  towards  women  over 
such  issues  by  men  in  the  Army  was 
illustrated  by  the  results  of  a survey 
of  30,000  troops  which  found  that 
many  men  believe  women  receive 
favorable  treatment  in  the  sendee. 
Only  50  percent  of  the  male  soldiers 
said  they  believed  that  women  “pull 
their  load.”  By  contrast,  almost  all 
soldiers,  men  and  women,  believe 
male  soldiers  "pull  their  load.” 
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Moments  before  the 

sea  swallowed  the  Pride  of 
La  Go  nave  last  week,  Dad- 
son  Fontlis  recalls,  banter  among 
friends  and  the  sight  of  romping 
children  were  transformed  into  a 
cacophony  of  shrieks,  pleas  for 
divine  intervention  and  frenzy  as 
the  ferry  capsized.  Suddenly,  water 
gushed  through  the  upper  and 
lower  decks  where  hundreds  of 
passengers  became  entwined  in  a 
human  crush  — many  trapped 
beliind  locked  doors. 

“What  I sadly  remember  is  all 
these  people  being  thrown  on  top  of 
each  other  and  begging  God  to  save 
them,  to  give  them  some  kind  of 
miracle,”  Fontlis  said.  'There  were 
children  near  me  who  eventually 
drowned  and  were  yelling,  *1  don’t 
want  to  die,  I don't  want  to  die."' 

The  sinking  of  the  ferry  on  Mon- 
day last  week  — the  sixth  such  dis- 
aster in  five  years  in  Haiti  — 
claimed  an  estimated  245  lives.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
passengers,  who  kepi  shuffling 
from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
oilier  in  an  effort  to  slop  it  from  list- 
ing as  it  approached  the  bench  here 


on  its  regular  commuter  journey 
from  the  nearby  island  of  Gonave. 
Finally,  the  human  weight  caused 
the  61-foot  ferry — which  survivors 
say  carried  no  life  jackets  — to 
topple  to  the  left  and  capsize. 

In  what  he  attributes  to  an  act  of 
God,  Fontlis,  who  had  been  in  Go- 
nave  to  play  in  a soccer  game,  was 
thrown  out  of  an  open  door  on  the 
boafs  second  level.  Though  he  can't 
swim,  the  fit  25-year-oid  thrashed 
and  kicked  his  way  about  30  yards, 
close  enough  to  shore  that  he  could 
stand.  Tie  whole  thing  was  com- 
plete panic,  but  God  blessed  me  in 
many  ways,"  he  reflected. 

Fontlis  ia  one  of  an  estimated  35 
passengers  who  lived  through  the 
accident,  which  has  focused  in- 
creased attention  on  the  country's 
lack  of  regulation  covering  trans- 
portation of  ail  sorts,  as  well  as  on 
its  political  paralysis. 

Grieving  families  contended  that 
if  the  government  of  President  Rene 
Preval  had  moved  sooner  on  plans 
to  construct  a dock  at  the  beach, 
where  several  commuter  ferries 
operate  from  each  day,  perhaps  the 
catastrophe  could  have  been 
avoided.  According  to  survivors,  the 
boat  keeled  over  while  turning 
around  in  rough  waters  about  100 
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yards  from  shore  so  passengers 
could  disembark  from  die  rear  and 
be  carried  to  land  on  the  shoulders 
of  workers  who  charge  die  equiva- 
lent of  about  50  cents  per  person. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  vital 
international  assistance  to  Haiti,  the 
poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  continues  to  be  held 
up  because  of  delays  by  the 
government  in  implementing  key 
reforms,  including  privatization  and 
modernization  of  such  inefficient 
state-run  enterprises  as  the  phone 
company. 

As  for  effectively  regulating 
transportation  — including  the  pri- 
vate ferry  services,  which  for  many 
Haitians  are  the  only  means  of  trav- 
eling to  certain  parts  of  this  island 
nation  because  of  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  roads  — one  Presiden- 
tial Palace  official  said,  “Yes,  there 
are  rules  and  regulations,  but  there 
is  no  money  to  enforce  them." 

During  a visit  here  last  week, 
Preval  issued  a statement  saying  the 
ferry  sinking  again  shows  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  country's  infrastruc- 
ture and  his  administration  will 
continue  efforts  to  provide  Haitians 
with  "reliable  and  sure"  maritime 
transportation. 

At  the  rocky  shore  near  where 


the  wreckage  lies  under  about 
120  feet  of  water,  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies wailed  to  find  out  if  the  bodies 
of  tiieir  loved  ones  had  been  recov- 
ered. Ronell  Mark,  26,  who  lost  six 
relatives  In  the  sinking,  could  barely 
contain  his  rage  toward  the  govern- 
ment. 

“We  Haitians  are  not  a bunch  of 
dogs.  1 feel  so  down  and  depressed 
as  a result  of  the  government  not 
doing  enough,”  he  said.  "Public 
transportation,  whether  on  the  road 
or  the  sea,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
state,  or  else  we  end  up  with  this 
horror.” 

Although  a number  of  survivors 
have  said  that  about  700  people 
were  on  the  ferry  — including  many 
children,  who  routinely  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  — the  vessel's  opera- 
tor has  insisted  that  no  more  than 
the  legAl  limit  of  265  tickets  were 
sold  for  the  trip.  In  February  1003,  n 
ferry  sank  with  about  I.IKK)  people 
aboard,  and  as  many  as  700  are 
I hough  i to  have  ix  -iishnl. 

List  Week,  Haitians  held  demon- 
strations and  accusi-il  l In*  guvi-m- 
meiit  ami  U.N.  persimuel  assisting 
in  tile  reciivi-ry  npoulion  uf  taking 
ton  long  to  retrievi-  tile  i It  Mil.  By- 
Monday  fewer  than  l(«>c»irpse-»hail 
been  recovered  by  divers. 


Canada  to  Ban  Land  Mines 


Howard  Schneider  in  Toronto 

CANADA  WILL  destroy  all  its 
land  mines  tiiis  fall  in  hopes  of 
prodding  other  countries  involved 
in  negotiating  a worldwide  ban  on 
the  weapons  to  do  the  same.  For- 
eign Minister  Lloyd  Axworthy  said 
last  week  in  Oslo. 

Government  negotiators  were 
meeting  in  tile  Norwegian  capital  to 
prepare  a draft  treaty  proscribing 
manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  anti- 
personnel mines.  Scattered  in  mil- 
lions throughout  current  and  past 
battle  zones  in  Afghanistan,  Cambo- 
dia, Angola  and  other  countries, 
they  injure  or  kill  an  estimated  500 
people  each  month. 

'Ilieir  removal  from  such  areas, 
and  die  creation  of  an  international 
treaty  to  prevent  their  future  use, 
lias  become  the  object  of  a major 
international  campaign  made  promi- 
nent in  the  past  year  when  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  visited  mine  blast 
victims  and  mine-clearing  opera- 
tions in  Angola  and  Bosnia. 

Axworthy  has  been  a leader  in 
formulating  the  treaty,  and  Canada 
last  fall  destroyed  two-thirds  of  its 
stockpile  of  mines  as  a symbol  of  its 
commitment  to  their  elimination 
around  the  globe.  In  a speech  to 
non-governmental  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  Axworthy  said 
Canada  would  destroy  its  remaining 
mines  before  the  scheduled  treaty 
signing  in  early  December.  He 


urged  nllwr  cmiiilrii-s  lo  do  tin- 
Millie,  as  quickly  as  pu-.sihlc. 

Tie  hmmmiliiriiin  concern  tlmi 
motivated  the  | treaty  talks | compels 
us  to  seek  the  earliest  possible 
entry  into  force  for  the  ban,"  Ax  wor- 
thy said.  "We  should  continue  to 
encourage,  and  applaud  unilateral 
steps  . . . Every  anli-pci  snuncl  mine 
cleared  or  destroyed  is  a mine  that 
will  not  take  a victim  nor  find  its  way 
into  (he  ground." 

Canada  had  about  95,000  mines 
in  its  inventory  when  it  destroyed 
the  majority  of  them  last  year,  said 
Defense  Minister  Art  Kgglelon. 
The  remaining  30,000  are  up  to  25 
years  old,  an  aging  stockpile  that 
Egglcton  said  the  country  has  no 
reason  lo  keep.  Tin-  last  time  Canada 
used  land  mines  was  in  tile  Korean 
War,  nearly  n lualf-cei lim  y ago. 

Canada  will  be  the  sixth  nation  lo 
destroy  its  anti-personnel  mines. 
The  other  five  are  Austria,  El  Sal- 
vador, Norway,  the  Hiilippines  and 
Belgium,  according  lo  Canadian  for- 
eign affairs  officials. 

More  than  100  nations  partici- 
pated in  the  Oslo  talks  which  were 
expected  to  conclude  on  Friday.  Al- 
though some  major  countries,  such 
as  China  and  Russia,  are  not  in- 
volved — and  the  United  States  is 
seeking  modifications  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty  — leaders  in  die  drive 
to  ban  mines  say  they  hope  to  per- 
suade them  to  join  before  the  treaty 
is  signed  in  three  months. 


Deciding  on 
Puerto  Rico 


EDITORIAL 

" — Mi 

SOME  of  tlie  Republican  ng' 
and  file  are  baulking  atm- 1 
thoriring  an  early  referendum  J 
allow  Puerto  Rico  to  choose p* • 
mnnently  the  form  of  its  relation 
ship  with  the  United  States. 

They  have  no  problem  autho- 
rizing Puerto  Rico's  neariy4mji 
lion  American  citizens  either  g1 
confirm  the  current  well-urn 
status  known  as  commomveatt 
or  to  strike  out  on  the  path  b 
independence.  But  statehood? 

Language  is  only  part  of  & 
problem,  but  a large  pul 
Skeptics  see  the  Puerto  Rxta 
attachment  to  Spanish  as  cuter 
ally  unacceptable  and  political!) 
dangerous  — a harbinger  j 
hardening  ethnic  tension  on  e * 
national  scale.  y 

Hut  it  in  very  (ate  in  tlie  dB>-for 
Wnsliingtun  to  impose  A hnd 
English -language  cmplmsta  on  a 
place  Unit  was  not  consulted  on 
language-  or  on  much  else  trim 
the  I billed  Stales  took  it  ow 
from  Spain  in  1898.  It  tempo 
charges  of  bail  faith  to  sny  self- 
hood is  an  option  and  then  hi 
demand  prompt  changes  in  die 
still-evolving  pattern  of  English 
Spanish  usage  that  lift*  deed 
oped  over  n century's  lime. 

Another  Republican  worn  is 
Unit  u stale  of  Puerto  Rico  would 
flood  Congress  with  Democrat* 
legislators.  As  it  happens,  slmi- 
lur  predictions  of  political  tiH  in 
Alaska  and  Ilawuil  were  coo- 
fou  ruled  by  events.  Some  in  the ; 
GOP  suggest  a strong  stand  on 
Puerto  Rican  statehood  ia 
key  to  winning  tlie  crucW 
Hispanic  vote  in  major  atatM. 

A further  concern  Is  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  extending  fall  Mf® 
hencfUs  to  a place  notably  P***® 
Umit  tlie  poorest  state. 
troublesome,  but  In  any ' »• 
scheme  of  things,  It  cannot  bet  ( 
lowed  to  overwhelm  the  cart* 
consideration,  which  is  poUticj. 
Puerto  Ricans  arc  America  *j 
zciih  without  full  political  riff® 
Tills  began  by  Imperial  acodeoj. 
century  ago  and  muat  w ^ 
rcctcd  by  democratic  design  niF 
We  are  not  here  arguljS® 
statehood;  we  are  waiting  fort* 
president  and  Congress i to 
out  the  options  that  would  WF- 
to  Puerto  Ricans  in  a ra»*l 
dunt.  That  la  Washington^, 
task,  and  with  it  comes  ® 
ation  to  honor  whatever  rum* , 
Rico's  choice  turns  out  ® 
But  for  that  to  happen  uj*;l 
must  be  absolute  clarity  **  ,;3 
are  the  costs  and  benefit8?" f 
the  legal  and  political  JJ**' 
i tions  of  each  option  thattwijj' 

1 pie  of  Puerto  Rico  are  to  >***  ;• 


NATO’s  Hollow  Expansion 


Clinton  Wants  Computer  Glitch  Fixed 


Rajiv  Chandrasekaran 
and  Stephan  Barr 

TRYING  to  fend  off  a huge  gov- 
ernment computer  crisis , two 
years  from  now,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration is  expected  to  bar  four  fed- 1 
eral.  agencies  from  buying  n$ w 
computer  equipment  until  they  have 
fixed  critical  systems  .affected  byj 
the  “year 2000”  bug.  . , , . 

The  Office  of  Management  land 1 
Budget  intends  to  take  the  unprece- 


dented step  with  the  Agriculture, 
Transportation  and  Education  de- 
partments, as  well  as  the  ,U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop-; 
ment,  sepior  administration  officials) 
said.  Tlie  OMB  has.  identified  12  • 
other,  agencies,  including  the  De- j 
fense,  Justice  and  Treasury  depart-; 
meats,  that  are  on  tlie  cusp  of  the : 
computer-purchase  prohibition. 

Most  forge  computer  systems  u^e  ■ 
a . two-digit  .dating  systom.  lhat  as- 
sumes that  ,1,  and  9 are  the  first  two  '■ 


digits  of  the  year.  Without^  j 
ized  reprogramming, 
will  think  the  year  200Q.rtf 
is,  1900,  a glitch  that  poiM^J 
most  to  go  haywire  unless  wr  , 
lem  is  fixed.,  . J^jj. 


lem  is  fixed. . . ; • ’ jU&\ 

The  decision  could  hurt  j 
modernize  government . 
systems  in  thcse/depsfti^PjLiS 
i administration  officials 
1 ; fects  of  failing  to  fix  the  jj 
, computer  glitch  could  be  ,3 
severe. 


COMMENT  | 

Richard  Cohen  fa 

— a 

A BUNCH  of  guys  (end  some  t 
gala)  last  week  signed  a l 
statement  supporting  the  en-  p 
largement  of  NATO.  The  signa-  f 
tones  included  some  people  who 
seem  to  want  their  cake  and  eat  it  l 
too.  In  other  words,  they  want  a 1 
strong  and  expanded  NATO  but  < 
they  also  don't  want  it  to  do  much  t 
—especially  in  Bosnia.  I 

For  instance,  included  on  the  list  < 
assembled  by  the  New  Atlantic  Ini-  t 
lialtoe  were  the  likes  of  CoUu 
Powell,  James  Baker  III,  Warren  I 
Christopher  and  Tony  Lake  who,  I 

Illegal  Influx 
Hurts  U.S. 

And  Mexico 

William  Branigln 

A KIN  ATION  Al.  study  sponsored 
by  tlie  U.S.  and  Mexican  gov- 
mime  ills  lias  onmUidc-d  that  illegal 
immigration  from  Mexico  lias  taken 
on  a life  of  its  own.  sustained  by 
expanding  networks  llml  link 
Mexican  workers  to  U.S. 
employers,  with  detrimental  results 
for  both  countries. 

In  the  first  joint  study  of  migra- 
tion from  Mexico  to  tlie  United 
Slates,  20  researchers  who  worked 
on  the  project  for  three  years  also 
found  that  the  “currently  high  levels 
of  migration"  may  be  at  a peak  and 
that  the  pressures  behind  the  flow 
are  likely  to  ease  over  the  next 
decade. 

“It  is  to  the  clear  benefit  of  both 
countries  to  work  toward  eliminat- 
ing unauthorized  migration,  which 
creates  costs  for  both  countries  and 
makes  migrants  vulnerable  to  ex- 
ploitation," said  the  Binational  Study 
on  Migration,  a report  issued  by  a 
joint  commission. 

According  to  SuBan  Martin,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  Reform  and  a 
coordinator  of  the  study,  tougher 
p.S.  border  controls  have  increas- 
ingly driven  illegal  migrants  to  use 
professional  smuggling  rings, 
which  often  abuse  their  charges  and  ' 
nave  raised  the  level  of  violence 
«ong  the  border.  "The  study  urges , 
the  two  governments  to  work  co- 
operatively to  break  up  these  smug-  = 
Sung  rings,"  she  said.  • • 

U.S.  officials  said  one  of  the ! 
study’s  most  significant  results  was  a : 
^•cognition  by  Mexican  researchers 
!■  Ulat  the  steady  exodus  of  illegal  mi- 
ficanta  imposes  co9ts  not  just  on' the 
United  States,  but  on  Mexico  as  well- : 
cor  years,  Mexico  lias  done  virtually 
nothing  to  stop  illegal  emigration, 
tending  to  view  it  with  ambivalence 
. a nutior  source  of  foreign  ex- 
cnange  — remittances  are  estimated 
at  between  $2.5  billion  and  $3.9.blllion 
3 — and  as  an  important  "safety 

; valve  for  a job-scarce  economy. 

•;  however,  the  study  said,  the  phe- 
i nonienon  also  costs  Mexico  heavily : 

! 3 » - oss  .of  human  capital,"  espe- , 
li  ^ | working-age  people  with  some : 
i education  and  good  health,  which  in  ; 
f Jrrn  discourages  investment  and 
I a j ^“ung  of  workers -ill.  Mexico, 
i tends  to  keep  their  eommuni-, 
fj'  J.3.mjr?d  in  poverty.  In  addition,  it ; 

!;  ip,  migration  is  commonly,  "ac- 

fll“!Pa"}ed  by  serious  problems  iof  | 
J disintegration’’  and  other  ills.  ! 


either  in  the  Bush  or  the  Clinton 
administration,  were  known  for  want- 
ing to  steer  as  far  away  from  Bosnia 
as  possible.  For  a while,  they  got 
their  way  and  the  United  States  left 
die  problem  of  Bosnia  to  the  Euro- 
peans to  solve.  Things  soon  went 
from  bad  to  worse. 

Now,  though,  the  United  States 
has  troops  in  Bosnia  as  part  of  a 
NATO  force  — and  a determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  stop  a bunch  of  liars  and  op 
portunists  from  making  a mockery 
of  the  promises  they  made  in  signing 
the  Dayton  peace  agreement. 

It  could  be  that  nothing  can  stop 
the  Bosnian  war  from  resuming. 
But  the  least  the  United  States  can 


do  is  insist  that  NATO  give  it  the  old 
college  try.  NATO  cannot  simply 
stay  awhile  in  Bosnia,  go  home  and 
later  argue  that  nothing  in  (he  world 
is  as  important  as  NATO  expansion. 
It  is  then,  of  course,  that  one  might 
ask:  For  what  purpose? 

It  would  be  a good  question.  At 
the  moment,  every  Clinton  adminis- 
tration spokesman  who  goes  up  to 
the  Hill  tells  Congress  that  U.S. 
troops  are  coming  home  in  June  — 
no  matter  what  This  is  the  date  of 
which  much  of  Washington  is  so 
enamored  since  it  suggests  an  all- 
important  exit  strategy.  But  there  is 
no  exit  strategy,  just  a determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  to 
get  out  of  Bosnia  before  the  United 


States  gets  sucked  in  and  Ameri- 
cans are  killed.  That's  understand- 
able. But  fear  of  taking  casualties  is 
not  a strategy,  nor  should  it  be  the 
sole  basis  for  making  policy.  None- 
theless, June  1998  seems  set  in  stone. 

Someone  is  not  being  candid 
here.  U.S.  troops  cannot  pull  out  by 
that  date  since,  if  they  do,  the  entire 
NATO  effort  is  likely  to  collapse.  If 
there  is  one  thing  the  Bosnian  con- 
flict has  taught  us  it’s  that  there  is 
no  NATO  without  the  United  States. 
No  other  country  can  exercise  lead- 
ership — If  only  because  no  other 
NATO  member  has  the  U.S.’s  fire- 
power. Given  that,  it  would  be  too 
risky  for  the  United  States  to  simply 
wave  goodbye  to  its  allies  and  sail 
for  home  come  June.  Thai's  espe- 
cially the  case  if  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leader  mid  sociopath  Radovan 
Karadzic  remains  nil  the  loose. 


If  Karadzic  remains  free.  If  he  and 
his  henchmen  return  to  power,  if 
the  United  States  leaves  Bosnia  on 
schedule  and  NATO  more  or  less 
follows,  then  what  is  the  point  of 
expanding  NATO?  What,  precisely, 
will  be  expanded  — a toothless, 
spineless  version  of  the  Washington 
D.C.  motor-vehicle  bureau,  a bu- 
reaucratic labyrinth  in.  which  paper 
goes  in  and  never  comes  out? 

In  fact,  the  future  of  NATO  is 
inextricably  linked  to  what  happens 
in  Bosnia.  And  that,  in  turn,  is 
linked  to  what  the  United  States 
does.  If  it  leaves  Bosnia  without  fin- 
ishing tlie  job,  then  how  can  NATO 
be  taken  seriously  anywhere  else? 

We  cannot  have  it.  both  ways:  an 
exi landed  and  still-important  NATO, 
and  a failed  effort  in  Bosnia.  Some- 
thing has  to  give  — and  it  ought  In 
be  the  June  deadline. 
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By  the 
Rivers  of 
Babylon 

Jonathan  Groner 

FAITH  OR  FEAR 
How  Jews  Can  Survive 
in  a Christ  fan  America 
By  Elliott  Abrams 
Free  Press.  237pp.  $25. 

DOES  THE  WORLD 
NEED  THE  JEWS? 

Rethinking  Chosenness  end 
American  Jewish  Identity 
By  Daniel  Gordis 
Scribner.  302pp.  $24. 


FEW  GROUPS  in  America 
have  been  as  preoccupied 
with  self-analysis  as  the  Jews. 
The  American  Jewish  community  is 
repeatedly  told  by  its  writers  and 
thinkers  that  it  is  dying,  vanishing, 
bankrupt  of  ideas  and  strength; 
then,  scant  years  later,  that  it  is 
vibrantly  alive  and  about  to  enter  a 
new  era  of  cultural  achievement  In 
the  cold  light  of  the  1990  National 
Jewish  Population  Study,  showing 
an  intermarriage  rate  of  52  percent 
and  a community  declining  in  num- 
bers and  in  identification  with  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  pessimists  are 
now  in  the  ascendancy.  And  with 
good  reason.  None  of  the  forces  that 
have  sustained  Jewish  identity  in 
America  for  the  past  century  — soli- 
darity with  Israel,  the  persistence  of 
anti-Semitism,  the  impact  of  the 
Holocaust,  Jewish  secular  ethnicity, 
political  liberalism  — seems  likely 
to  continue  to  do  so  as  the  21st  cen- 
tury approaches. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  The  Vanish- 
ing American  Jew.  Harvard  Law 
professor  Alan  Dershowitz  gave  his 
take  on  the  bad  news.  His  bottom 
line:  Better  and  more  imaginative 
Jewish  education,  the  information 
superhighway,  and  greater  accep- 
tance by  the  Jewish  establishment 
of  secular  Jews  and  of  the  intermar- 
ried will  preserve  the  primarily  non- 
religious  Jewish  values  that  he 
cherishes.  Elliott  Abrams’s  Faith  Or 
S*  ,and  Daniel  Gordis's  Does  The 
World  Need  The  Jews?  are  even 
newer  examples  of  the  same  genre. 
Neither  Abrams  nor  Gordis  points 
with  pride  to  the  undeniable  accom- 
plishments of  American  Jewry.  In- 
stead, both  decry  American  Jews 
for  theu-  superficiality,  for  their  lack 
of  Jewish  education  and  for  their 
failure  to  take  their  own  traditions 
seriously. 

Here  is  Abrams,  the  newly  reli- 
jpou8ly  committed  former  State 
Department  official  who  now  heads 
the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center 
in  Washington:  "The  fabulous  suc- 
cesses of  American  Jews  as  individ- 
uals have  coincided  with  their 
community's  decline.  American 
Jewry  is  beginning  to  evaporate  be 
fore  our  eyes  . . . Whether  American 
Jew  can  commit  themselves  anew 
to  the  goal  of  survival,  to  revising 
the  demographic  patterns  that 
threaten  their  collective  future,  de- 
pends on  whether  they  still  believe 
they  are  above  all  else  membere  of  n 
religious  community.  As  an  ethnic 
cultural,  or  political  entity  they  are 
doomed.’' 

And  here  is  Gordis,  the  Conserva- 
tive rabbi  who  Is  a vice  president  of 
die  University  of  Judaism  in  Los 
Angeles;  "Ours  is  a generation  in 
which  people  leave  Judaism  not  by 
making  a conscious  decision  to 


Looking  GooclDaingBad 


Jonathan  Yardley 

THE  APPEARANCE 
OF  IMPROPRIETY 
How  the  Ethics  Wars  Have 
Undermined  American  Government 
Business,  and  Society 
By  Peter  W.  Morgan 
and  Glenn  H.  Reynolds 
Free  Press.  272pp.  $25. 


leave,  but  just  by  drifting  away.  We 
have  no  clear  conception  of  what 
might  be  special  or  important  about 
our  culture,  our  religion  or  our  way 
of  life.  We  have  no  clue  as  to  why  we 
matter.  Free  at  last,  we  have  no  vi- 
sion of  what  to  make  of  our  free- 
dom." 

These  sad  summaries,  coupled 
with  the  data  and  personal  observa- 
tions that  underlie  them,  are  evi- 
dence of  a crisis  of  feifo  among 
American  Jews.  What  prescription 
can  cure  this  pervasive  malady? 
Abrams  and  Gordis  convincingly 
dismiss  various  possible  answers  to 
the  problem  of  maintaining  Jewish 
identity.  Both,  for  example,  reject  a 
facile  Jewish  liberalism;  the  quest 
for  universal  health  care  or  for  civil 
rights  or  even  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion is  not  the  key  to  Jewish  sur- 
vival. And  both  end  with  an 
unabashed  affirmation  of  the  need 
for  Jews  to  take  seriously  the  teach- 
ings and  demands  of  their  tradition. 
These  are  demands  that  often  do 
not  coincide  with  the  mores  of  con 
temporary  American  secular  society. 

Much  in  the  same  vein  as  Der- 
sliowitz.  Gordis  argues  that  in-depth 
adult  Jewish  education  is  necessary 
for  a renewal  of  Jewish  life.  He  goes 
much  further,  though,  proposing 
that  Amencan  Jews  commence  "a 
serious  encounter  with  chosenness" 
that  will  require  “tremendous  effort 
and  courage"  from  a community 
ong  accustomed  to  passivity.  Simi- 
larly, Abrams  contends  that  "the 
only  answer  capable  of  ensuring 
Jewish  continuity  in  America  lies  in 
Judaism."  i.e.,  in  a return  to  tradi- 
tional observance,  although  he 
ctoarfy  unplies  that  this  need  not  be 
strictly  Orthodox  observance.  “For 
unlws  the  community  is  based  on 
.j  ° LG°d'  what  Possible  purpose 
could  there  be  for  concern  about  its 
survival?"  he  argues. 

This  is  where  he  and  Gordis  part 
ways.  To  Abrams,  the  importance  of 
maintaining  Jewish  identity  is  self- 
evident:  God  wants  the  Jewish 
people  to  continue.  But  Gordis 
although  a rabbi  Rnd  a believing 
Jew,  wrote  his  book  precisely  to  pro- 
vide a rationale  for  American  Jewish 
survival  for  an  audience  that  does 
not  necessarily  believe  In  a provi 
denfia]  God. 

Without  saying  so  explicitly, 
Gordis  takes  on  the  serious  chal 
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lenge  posed  by  historian  Norman 
Cantor  in  his  1994  survey  of  Jewish 
history,  The  Sacred  Chain.  Cantor 
concedes  the  demographic  game, 
concluding  that  American  Jewry 
will  probably  die  out  and  declaring 
that  it  won't  matter  because  this  fas- 
cinating and  important  ethnic  group 
has  made  its  contribution  to  foe  wel- 
fare  of  humanity  and  is  no  longer 
much  needed.  Gordis  says  no  He 
tries  to  draw  out  of  Jewish  texts 
what  he  sees  as  authentically  Jewish 
values  that,  if  Jews  only  recognized 
them,  would  become  indispensable 
guides  for  world  civilization  and 
would  give  foe  Jews  a continuing 
raison  d’etre. 

For  example:  The  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion always  takes  care  to  preserve 
opposing  views,  even  those  that  are 
ultimately  rejected;  from  this,  the 
world  can  learn  tolerance  and  mod- 
eration. Jews  have  always  held  the 
Torah  and  its  commentaries  to  be 
central;  the  American  educational 
system  should  therefore  ding  to  a 
core  curriculum  and  reject  a trendy 
niulticulturaUsm.  Jews  have  often 
dissented  from  accepted  views  but 
have  never  burned  foe  Torah 
scrolls;  therefore,  foe  act  of  flag- 
burning  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
American  society  or  viewed  as  the 
hannless  equivalent  of  a leaflet  or  a 
poutical  speech. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
these  examples  Gordis  deserves 
credit  for  thinking  the  issue 
through  in  this  way.  It  is  for  these 
suggestions  that  his  book  ought  to 
be  remembered  as  a contribution  to 
foe  growing  literature  on  what  has 
become  known  as  Jewish  conti- 
nuity. 

Abrams's  book  will  probably  be 
remembered  by  many  for  the  argu- 
ment he  makes  that  American  Jews 
have  overestimated  the  threat 
posed  by  evangelical  Christians  to 
Jewish  values  and  that  Jews  would 
do  well  to  make  common  cause  with 
evangelicals  on  some  Issues. 

But  although  I do  not  doubt  foe 
survey  research  showing  foat  fun- 
damentalists are  no  more  anti- 
Semitic  than  other  Christians,  the 
rhetoric  emanating  from  some  parts 
of  the  evangelical  movement  still  de- 
serves careful  scrutiny.  Beyond 
that,  I found  Abrams’s  book  more 
effective  as  a religious  than  as  a 
political  treatise. 


THE  AUTHORS  might  linve  de- 
vised a less  cumbersome  title 
lor  this  examination  of  what  they 
cull  “the  post- Watergate  Ethics  Ex- 
plosion'1 — one  of  my  pet  theories  is 
that  n longue-twisting  title  is  a kiss 
of  death,  whatever  the  book’s  mer- 
its. But  that  should  not  distinct  us 
from  the  strengths  of  The  Appear- 
ance of  Impropriety.  In  style  it  is  an 
awkward  mixture  of  the  legalistic 
and  foe  literary,  but  in  substance  it 
is  a thoughtful,  provocative  analysis 
of  how,  in  the  name  of  ethics,  we 
have  entered  on  "Age  of  Appear- 
ances" in  which  what  matters  most 
is  not  foe  actual  regulation  of  ethics 
but  die  appearance  of  regulation. 

The  authors  are  a Washington 
lawyer  (Peter  W.  Morgan)  and  a 
Tennessee  academic  (Glenn  H. 
Reynolds).  How  this  rather  unlikely 
partnership  was  struck  is  a mystery, 
but  it  has  produced  a combination 
of  legal  analysis  and  literary  refer- 
ences. The  latter  are  chiefly  to  the 
life  and  work  of  Henry  Fielding, 
whose  great  account  of  life  in 
Augustan  England,  Tom  Jones,  pro- 
vides a background  for  this  chroni 
cle.  This  is  not  as  improbable  as  it 
may  seem,  for  the  Augustan  Age  set 
nigh  value  on  both  propriety  and 
foe  appearance  of  propriety;  Field- 
ing had  a keen  eye  for  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.  and  a sharp 
nose  for  people  who  merrily  settled 
for  mere  appearance  in  themselves. 

As  Morgan  and  Reynolds  point 
out,  foe  parallels  between  Augustan 
England  and  contemporary  Wash- 
ington are  clear.  Though  they  also 
look  at  the  culture  of  appearances  in 
business,  the  professions  and  sci- 
ence, their  chief  focus  is  on  Wash- 
ington. What  they  cnll  "a  sort  of 
cultural  Big  Bang”  took  place  here 
after  the  resignation  of  Riclunl 
Nixon,  when  “we  collectively  threw 
ourselves  into  the  most  sustained 
and  comprehensive  public  effort  at 
ethics  reform  In  American  history." 
They  describe  this  as  follows: 

^We  generated  new  ethical  re- 
strictions and  requirements  at  every 
eve!  of  government  and  among  the 
leading  professions.  We  created 
etitics  agencies,  boards  and  commis- 
sions to  interpret.  Implement  and  po- 
lice foe  often  complex  ethical 
regulations.  We  established  private 
ethics  centers  and  new  public-inter- 
est watchdog  groups.  We  began  re- 
quiring graduate  students  to  study 
professional  ethics,  which  then  be- 
came a practice  specialization.  We 
started  consulting  ethics  counselors 
and  retaining  ethics  testimonial  ex- 
perts. And  we  encouraged  a prolifer- 
ation of  investigative  reporters,  who 
— spurred  on  by  the  Pulitzers  and 
lucrative  book  contracts  and  speak- 
ing engagements  foat  rained  down 
on  the  journalists  who  uncovered 
scandals  during  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate — pursued  tales  of  public  mis- 
feasance and  private  immorality  with 
virtually  unprecedented  vigor.  In 
short,  the  Big  Bang  gave  birth  to  a 
modern  Ethics  Establishment" 

But  a couple  of  funny  thingB  hap- 
pened on  foe  way  to  this  new  era  of 
ethical  purity:  The  expected  in- 
crease in  public  confidence  in  insti- 
tutions where  ethics  were  in 
question  completely  foiled  to  materi- 


Jnt,l  ,no  evidence  suggestf< 
foal  .iLtual  improvements  in  eta 
IKT/onimnce  occurred.  The 
nation  for  this,  the  authors 

simple.  The  emphasis  of  thfnn  * 
ethical  regulators  was  purely  m'r* 
final  — a “substitution  of  S* 
nnrcs  _ for  substance  j 
technicalities  for  judgment,'  of «, 
jjortim  sin  for  self-discipline"-^ 
me  public  immediately  recocni&j 

“ "s  P*  cyniSE 

governmental  and  private  fostiu, 
t ons  continued  to  rise,  and  put* 
disengagement  from  governor 
grew  ever  wider. 

It  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration 
!°  t,1at  the  whole  phenomena 
js  a case  study  of  human  nature  a 
its  worst.  People  tend  to  take  rib- 
easy  way  out.  and  “focusing  on  id 
pea  ranees  is  . . . just  easier’  than 
rooting  out  genuinely  unethical  be- 
havior and  practices.  It's  easier  for 
the  investigators,  and  It's  easier  for 
the  press:  ‘The  entire  problem  can 
be  short-circuited:  Instead  of  having 
to  learn  about  the  matter  in  quev 
lion,  critics  and  commentators  can 
opine  sagely  that  it  creates  a badap 
pea  ranee,  that  a bad  appearance  un- 
dermines confidence  just  as  much 
as  a bad  reality,  and  that  jtheai 
leged  offenders]  have  obviously 
done  something  wrong  even  if  it  ic 
never  entirely  clear  just  what.’ 

No  place  is  more  hospitable  to 
this  than  official  Washington,  when 
damage  control  and  spin  arc  iht 
chief  means  of  business,  whee 
"watch  what  we  say,  not  what  we  da’ 
is  the  motto  of  choice,  where  m 
sion  of  responsibility  i9  a fine  art  and 
where  scoring  points  against  one' 
opponents  is  the  main  game.  A sys- 
tem of  "ethics"  that  focuses  on  the 
appearance  of  morality  rather  that 
the  actuality  of  it  and  that  invites  J 
fishing  expeditions  by  investigative r 
reporters,  independent  counsels  and 
others,  is  perfectly  suited  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  little  more  than  m 
decades  it  has  become  as  institution- 
alized  os  any  of  the  institutions  k 
was  supposed  to  clean  up. 


Amy  Joyce 
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RATHER  than  instruments  of  re-] 
form,  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  and  its  subsequent 1 
spinoffs  have  turned  into  agents  of. 
evasion  mid  excuses  for  witchh unts. 
As  the  authors  point  out,  the  phrase  ] 
"Ihe  appearance  of  Impropriety"  h»  j 
become  the  operative  cliche.  It  pet- 1 
mits  iieople  to  disguise  genuinely  ■ 
bad  behavior  behind  a cloak  of  a?  I 
parent  propriety,  and  it  permits  j; 
those  so  inclined  to  instigate  perse- 
cutions of  those  whose  conduct 
they  claim,  presents  "the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety."  . 

As  an  example  of  the  latter,  me 
authors  discuss  in  some  detail  the 
cases  of  David  Baltimore,  the  dlstta- 
guished  scientist  who  was  MW 
pilloried  for  haring  the  courage  te 
stand  behind  a colleague,  and  w 
Jolin  McCain  and  John  Glenn,  rep 
utable  senators  whose  connection 

to  the  savingwtnd-Ioan  scandal  v® 

thin  at  most  but  who  were  ropw 
into  foe  Investigation  to  give  ita  ve  ■ 
neer  of  bipartisanship. 

Like  most  people,  who  wn* 
about  contemporary  public  issunj 
Morgan  and  Reynolds  are  betttf® 
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describing  and  analyzing  therntew 
atcomlng  up  with 


Their  proposals  — take  — . . . 

ity,  cultivate  virtue,  et  cetera  ' 
unexceptionable,  but  the  chaitf**, 
implementing  any  of  thfcML,. 
current  climate  are  unllte^jTT 
their  analysis  Is  keen  and  ahouWpu 
a great  many  people  to  sham&w 
they  are  most  likely 
though;  Is  the  appearance  of 


HEN  she  was  33  years 
old,  Molly  Bogdan  left  a 
T , “nice  home,  nice  car,  nice 
dog,  nice  guy  and  nice  business"  In 
Albuquerque  and  headed  to  Roma- 
nia as  a volunteer  with  foe  Peace 
Corps.  She  had  two  successful  busi- 
nesses, no  husband  and  no  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  right  time,  and 
the  Corps,  she  decided,  was  the  way 
to  ’repay  foe  goodness  foat  was 
given  to  me." 

The  Peace  Corps  is  changing  and 
Bogdan  Is  part  of  foe  reason  why. 
Today,  women,  across  the  range  of 
ages,  make  up  the  majority  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  — 59  percent  for 
this  year’s  training  class,  an  all-time 
high.  The  number  of  female  volun- 
teers and  trainees  has  almost  dou- 
bled in  foe  last  25  years. 

At  its  inception  in  1961,  63  per- 
cent of  volunteers  were  men  and 
only  37  percent  women;  since  foe 
early  1970s,  the  number  of  female 
volunteers  and  trainees  has  contin- 
ued to  grow.  Today.  3,867  women 
are  serving  in  all  91  Peace  Corps 
countries.  Women  make  up  foe 
majority  of  volunteer  ranks  every- 
where the  Peace  Corps  serves,  ex- 
cept in  the  programs  in  Asia,  where 
women  and  men  generally  are 
equally  represented. 

The  rise  in  female  volunteers 
reflects,  in  part,  the  increase  of 
women  in  the  work  force,  according 
to  Peace  Corps  recruiters.  Peace 
Corps  Director  Mark  Gearan  said 
this  trend  “really  completes  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Peace  Corps"  because 
"we  “nti  people  reflecting  our  own 
country," 

But  also,  female  volunteers  are 
■ought  to  help  meet  the  increase  in 
reace  Coras  programs  focusing  on 
women.  Many  of  the  major  players 
in  countries  across  the  world  — par- 
ticularly at  foe  community  level  — 
are  women,  Gearan  said.  "Invari- 
ably, he  said,  “the  local  spark  plug 
jn  the  community  is  a woman, 
"hen  you  do  so  much  (for  foe 
women],  you  can  improve  the  entire 
a®dy.  He  quips  that  volunteers  are 
wnt  to  assist  "the  African  farmer 
and  her  husband." 

So.  Gearan  said,  it  seems  natural 
jtod  necessary  foat  foe  number  of 
female  volunteers  increases  as  the 
number  of  programs  involving 
increases.  The  [cultural] 
rarners  are  eased,  and  the  volun- 

can  go  about  the  mission  of 
our  work." 

■ Christopher  Doherty,  who  served 
.Liberia  and  foe  Dominican  Repub- 
“r  ™ Peace  Corps  and  is  now 
-j.  .regl°nal  recruitment  : co- 
explained  foe  connection. 
«me  assignments  in  foe  Peace 
^ t0  ask  &>»•  women 
a rfiffc  11688011  bein*  toat  they're  in 
liferent  culture  working  with 
T^ieri  a groups  which  we  cannot  as- 
™ento;  especially  women's  and 
“tont  health  issues,  Doherty  said.  1 
Acknowledging  this,  foe  Peace 
gttatly  announced  the  Loret  • 
ment  tor  the  Advance- 

El?!,^0^  wWch  to  being  e* 1 
whn  m n ,memory  of  the  woman 
IMife?1116  ^ Corps  ftbm 
Hie  fhn!?89-i?n<*  ^b°  toed  last  year, 
to  8jin^J1\provide  3111811  Brants 

aJS?  designed  to 

toe  role  of  women  in  the' 
Thm  m of  toeir  countries. 

toe  ; projects,  the 
catinn  ““tos.plans  to  focus  on  edu- 
the  out  toat  in  much  of 

^towtoplng  world,  access  to  edu- 
‘ted  ~ especially  for 


girte.  The  volunteers  work  to  edu- 
cate foe  parents  and  community 
members  on  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating their  daughters. 

“Tm  not  a big  feminist,  but  it  feels 
so  good  to  show  [the  women]  foat 
they  have  a voice,”  said  Bogdan,  who 
worked  in  a women-io-development 
program  while  in  Romania.  Her  pro- 
ject set  up  a program  similar  to  foe 
Take  Our  Daughters  to  Work"  day 
that  is  catching  on  in  the  United 
States,  except  tliat  the  Romanian 
girls  are  drawn  mainly  from  orphan- 
ages. 

Bogdan  also  helped  develop 
Camp  GLOW  (Girls  Leading  Our 
World),  a five-day-long  camp  for  Ro- 
manian girls,  age  11  to  17.  GLOW 


was  designed  as  a girls'  leadership 
camp,  with  morning  workshops  to 
improve  decision-making  skills  and 
strengthen  self-esteem,  and  after- 
noons devoted  to  hiking,  face-paint- 
ing and  other  bonding  experiences. 

The  camp  was  started  in  1995, 
mainly  as  a mentoring  program  be- 
cause "the  girls  don't  traditionally 
have  role  models"  in  Romania,  said 
Bogdan.  There  are  now  four  of 
these  camps  in  Romania. 

Most  female  volunteers  serve  in 
health  and  education  programs.  The 
only  area  where  men  outnumber 
women  is  in  die  business  program, 
although  not  by  much:  46  percent  of 
the  volunteers  and  trainees  are 
women. 


Sixty-year-old  Ava  AUsman  is  a 
volunteer  in  the  business  program. 
After  retiring  as  a business  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
she  volunteered  for  a Peace  Corps 
assignment  in  the  Czech  Republic 
from  November  1993  until  June 
1996. 

“It  was  something  I'd"  always 
wanted  to  do,  but  I couldn’t  afford  it 
before  because  I needed  to  earn  a 
living,  was  married  and  had  chil- 
dren,” said  AUsman,  who  traveled 
extensively  with  her  late  husband, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force. 
Finally,  when  her  youngest  child 
was  a sophomore  in  college,  Alls- 
man  found  the  window  in  her  life 
where  she  could  fulfill  her  desire  to 


join  the  Peace  Corps.  She  helped  to 
start  the  Junior  Achievement  Pro- 
gram internationally  and  now 
works  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  Wash- 
ington as  a programming  and  train- 
ing officer  for  eastern  and  central 
Europe. 

Doherty  said  the  increase  in  fe- 
male volunteers  has  also  led  to 
women  like  AUsman  becoming 
more  involved  in  the  running  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  “We  do  have  a history 
of  foe  directorship  led  by  women. 
But  now  you  find  women  In  other 
roles,  leading  divisions  within  the 
Peace  Corps  — many  more  than  in 
the  past,"  lie  said. 

For  Bogdan,  when  her  tour  In  Ro- 
mania ended  last  month,  she  didn’t 
Dill  back  into  place  in  her  old  life. 
Instead,  she  moved  to  Washington, 
where  she  applied  for  a job  as  a 
Peace  Corps  recruiter. 
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MM  l2S£SZ2r"  -'-relty/tertlery  level. 

Associate  Professor / 
Senior  Lecturer 

S«llTuT*«Ph'D  ’!! Educaeanel  stu<*°*  »itf>  > double  major  in  CurrMs? 
low  5veare  teachin  MaTam0nt'  Tasti"B  a"b  Aaaesement  In  Etaftw 

receive  prehrence  PBri°nCa  at  univarslty  laval-  Quallfiad  Namibian. »-i 

iSJTSTr  TeaJChin°  °'  Undar-  and  P°3t9ra‘)ua<a  corneas;  supervisiend 

DleMicelndtae»r^?Ua,a  ,hasas  and  pr0,ac,s;  ,u"  parllcipatfon  fn  taechlnj 

sta^nft.br.^h*  p;o.B.rammas  of  th8  facultV:  research  end  advissl* 
staff  in  their  research  activities;  any  other  duties  as  assigned. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  1 January  1998. 

fttwSSSiSmF  K Kanim° Bt  ,+264'6,)  a’6-315’  or  Ms  M“ 

Closing  data:  30  September  1997. 

fiiT^!,nafiUu' Tha  u™arsitv  °<  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  left 
8 nge  enefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme 

annua  onus  • housing  scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation 
expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  contract  perari ' 
vn.PJi?,a«0"  ?,nC.edu.™:  *PP,,C8t|ons  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a cuiricdi* 

d«.  5! '2,  d0t,l  'l,0' Prasant  sslflrV  "“‘eh,  increment  

d‘d  ',^?„aar®e“  availabl°  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed  M 

r -K'  ?£*“  should  ba  submitted  to;  The  H 
Hoad,  Recruitment  and  Administration,  University  of  Namibia,  £$&/% 

□renhlr  B“  » Windhoak-  Namibia.  Proliminary  tele- 

20M003  PP  C°tf0nS maV bB madB Vla f8X *+Z64"61 1 206-3843/ 
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INSTITUTE  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 
AND  MANAGEMENT 


27  April  - 22  May  1908 

4-w«ek  Intensive  programmes  In 

Strategic  Change  for 
Development 

A programme  for  development  policy 
makers  and  managers  In  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  strategic  0 
change. 

Strategic  Change  for 
NGOs 

A programme  for  policy  makers 
and  people  working  In  NGOs  In  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of 
strategic  change. 

Promoting  qiMtfty  teaching  and  research 


Ln'i'iJl:Wai7(|fo,C.irf.r 


Pot  lint  her  do  Liil:. 
ol  tlhio  end  our 
at  hoi  pi, h/i  rut  in  to 
plenriv  contact: 


Mnijcjii.;  Curran 
Publicity  rind 
Mijikctni!)  Officer 
IDPM 
Orravford 
Oxford  Road 
Muiinliostor 
Ml  3 9GH.  UK 

To!;  S--M-16I  275  2C0-I 
F.  ik.  i -H -fuf  2/';i 


INSTITUTE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

MA  Econ  In  Economics 
and  Management  of  Rural 
Development 

This  course  has  been  awarded  an  ESRC 
Advanced  Course  quota  studentship1  and 
applications  are  Invited  from  outstanding  UK 
graduates  (or  thoBe  graduating  In  June).  The 
course  Is  designed  for  those  Involved  In 
pQlcy-maWng.  planning  or  managing 
activities  In  rural  areas  of  lass  developed 
countrlee. 

The  studentship  can  cover  fees 
maintenance,  dependents1  allowance  and 
other  expenses. 

Applications  must  be  received  bv 
let  May  1998  . ....  7 

Promoting  quality  taaching  and  research 


PRINCIPAL 


Rusfcin  College  is  seeking  to  appoint  a new  Principe 
January  1 998  or  as  soon  ns  possible  thereafter,  lo  trt 


r>"  .IU!>!"  ■iti'in  to, ill-. 

• mil  tinthfi 
I’lo  ISC  C-JIlt.liif. 

I- lit:'/  Linhvr.th 

Adlliinr'.lioliir 

IDt’n' 

CfVlwf.  •.'(/  H, 

Ox  tout  rid.  ill 
M; iik In .■■.(,  i- 
run  riGH.  uk 

• I I-  Ifil  .'V-,  2U’,<Jl 
t.  ox. 

>■/•;-  fi.  f 


.•V/.)[U1||.,'|/  ilk/ldpni/  ■■  bin ;iil: Lucy. knivviiitlo 


iiii-.'ic.nk  hMp://wivvAm.in..K:.uk/nl|>m/ 


lead  in  developing  the  strategic  direction  and  vocalics® 
College.  That  vocation  is  a dynamic,1  natiooil 
international  one  and  the  Principal's' job  hes  R broad  P 
The  Principal  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Cok#’ 
overall  responsibility  for  its  managemerU.  ■ 

Overall  the  successful  candidate  will  demonstrate  > 
academic  leadership,  knowledge  and  skills,  expert** 
personal  qualities  to  (develop  Ruskin's  role:  - • 

as  a successh|l  residential  college  fdr  adulis 
those  from  lv<prking-c)ass  and  disadvantaged 
• as  a leading  voice  for  thp  role  adult  eduoatianLe**^ 
in  the1  support  of  its  conslituencies  and'ia 
relevaht  and  progressive  social  movements 
The  sajary  for  the  post  is  negotiable,"  ( 

Application  form  and  further,  deiailsiavallabl*  ^ 
Genera!  Secretary.  Ruskin  College,- Walton  S WwT 
OXI  2HE.  Telephone  01865  554331.  between  9.30*»' 
pm.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  completetl  a 
October  1997..  ! • ••  - 

Ruskin  College  is  working  for  equil  oppdrt?*^1^ 
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FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT:  PHYSICS 

Lecturer 

Raquirananta:  Ph.D  In  Physics  with  soma  lecturing  experience  at 
umJergraduate  level;  a proven  record  of  research.  Experience  In 
Experimental  Physics  or  Electronics  will  serve  as  a recommendation. 

Job  description:  Lecturing  Physics  to  undergraduate  students- 
preparing  and  presenting  laboratory  classes;  research  activity  in  a* 
related  field  of  choice. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  As  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  date:  3 October  1997. 

Contact  persons:  Mr  Andrew  K Kanlme  at  (+294-61)  208-3151  or 
Ms  Monica  Heita  at  (+264-61)  206-3102. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries 
and  the  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme 
e medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing  scheme  • generous 
leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  con- 
tract period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  In  writing,  accompanied  by  a 
curnculum  vitae  stating  full  details  of  present  salary  notch.  Increment 

date,  the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  

assumed  and  including  three  referees  should  be 
submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment  and  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bag  13301, 

Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary  telegraphic  appli- 
cations may  be  made  via  fax  (+264-61)  206-3B43/ 

206-3003.  1 


UNIVERSITY _ ' Satisfy  our  entry  j 
OF  LONDON  requirements  and  you  I 

- may  register.  There  are 

no  quotas  for  entry! 


EXTERNAL  PROGRAMME 


CAN  T COME  TO  THE  UK? 
Then  study  from  a distance 
in  your  own  time. 


Undergraduate  qualifications  available  include: 

Low;  Economics;  Management;  Accounting  & Finance;  English; 
Philosophy;  Divinity;  Geography;  Modern  languages;  Mathematics, 
Statistics  & Computing;  Computing  & Information  Systems;  Music. 

Postgraduate  qualifications  available  include:  Agricultural 
P^opment;  Environmental  Management;  Law;  Food  Industry 
Management  & Marketing;  Financial  Economics;  Financial 
Management;  Development  Finance;  Oeography;  Organizational 
Baiaviour;  Occupational  Psychology;  Community  Dental  Practice; 
Dente]  Radiology;  Distance  Education.  NEW  for  1998:  Dmp  & 

Policy  & Intervention;  Infectious  Diseases;  Health  Systems 
M^ttgSDenti  Sustainable  Agriculture  & Rural  Development; 
Managing  Rural  Change;  Environmental  Assessment;  PubHc 
j^Ucy  & Management  For  information  contact:  (97-WG-09), 
univerri/y  of  London.  Room  I,  Senate  House,  Malei  Street,  London 

7. « 7HU’  UK‘  Tel:  +44 171 636  8000  “I"-  3150:  Fax:  +44 
Jj  636  5894;  Hfctpi  //www.  lon.ao  .uk/ external 


MEDICAL  aid  for 
PALESTINIANS 


"Bffstarad  Charity  No:  1WB315  AT 

PROJECT  officer 

Salary  £20,600 

of  health  and  development  Issues,  proven  experience 
PrciKt.  budget  and  people  management  are  essential.  High 
w writing,  computer  and  administrative  skills  required.  Post 
tes  regular  overseas  travel. 

further  detallij  and  an  application  forth  pisase  send  a large 
» a-e.  (4Sp)  to  11  • 

«a  Islington  Park  Street,  London  N1  1QB 

dak  for  application' forms' is  8th  October  1997.  Only 
^atsd  candidates  will  be  bdritaoteci.  ' ■ ".. 

sm«wb:  Monday  13lh  October  . 1997.-  !■;*  }W 

MAP  ta  a British  c/wrffy.  working  to  ctevefop  . 

* — I,  Pafostfnten  health sehtieeb to  the  Mlddte  ^ast.  ; ' 1 


SS07ZTPB3O 

To  advertise  In 

the 

Guardian  Weekly 

tel:  +44161  908  3810 
fox:  +44  161  839  4436 
email: 

weekiyadstiguardian. 

co.uk 


FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: 

PURE  AND  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Requirements:  The  candidate  must  have  an  M.Sc  In  pure  mathematics. 

Job  description:  Presenting  courses  in  pure  mathematics  at  undergraduate 
level  and  doing  research  in  mathematics. 

FACULTY  OF  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

DEPARTMENT:  SOCIOLOGY 

Lecturer 

Requirements:  At  loast  a Master's  degree  in  Sociology  or  related  discipline  with 
a proven  record  of  research,  publication  and  univarslty  teaching.  The  ability  to 
teach  social  problems,  social  demography  and  other  areas  of  sociology.  Expe- 
rience of  having  offered  courses  at  a Master's  level,  in  particular  within  the 
African  context,  will  serve  as  a recommendation. 

Job  description:  Teaching  and  advising  of  students,  research,  tutoring  and 
participation  In  service  functions  within  the  department,  the  faculty  and  uni- 
versity. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  1 January  1998. 

Contact  persons:  Mr  Andrew  K Kanime  at  (+2B4-B1)  20B-3151  or  Ms  Monica 
Heita  at  (+264-61 ) 206-31 02. 

Closing  date:  15  October  1997. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  the  fol- 
lowing fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme 
• annual  bonus  • housing  scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation 
expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  ba  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  contract  period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a curriculum 

vitae  stating  full  details  of  present  salary  notch,  increment  

date,  the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed 
and  Including  three  referees  should  be  submitted  to:  The 
Head,  Recruitment  and  Administration,  University  of  Namibia, 

Private  Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary  tele- 
graphic applications  may  ba  mode  via  fax  (+264-61)  206-3843/ 

208-3003.  1 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  • WYE  COLLEGE 

MSc  and  Postgraduate  Diploma 
Programmes  in  the  Social  and 
Natural  Sciences  related  to: 


• Environment 

• Agricultural  & Rural  Development 

• Sustainable  Agriculture 

• Food  Industry 


Our  award  winning  professional 
development  programmes  will  allow  you 
to  remain  in  your  job  and  study  part-time, 
from  any  location  in  the  world. 

Nine  study  programmes  are  offered  with 
oyer  40  course  options.  Individual  courses 
can  be  taken  by  Affiliated  Students. 

For  a full  programme  guide  contact  us  today:  . 
External  Programme  Wye  College 
University  of  London  Ashford 
Kent  TN2S5AHUK  ...... 

Tel:  +44  (0)  1 233  8 j 3555  ext  280 
Faxr  *44  (0)1233  8.12138  ; . " 

email:  ep@wye.kc,uk  " 

World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.wye.ac.uk 
r i filr  ,r. 

Enhancing  access  to  tOkttmi/ng  education  irorldiride 


t 


I lii  I r>kr  R I V.iiMiti 
.in. nil. ui  fiitriu.itmn.iJ  l’i-.noka'|'in,» 
lx. nr irr u;  (. 

J i i/ith:  uin.riiiri)  tnirta.it-on.ii 
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The  Humanitarian  Challenge: 

Befugess  end  Displaced  Parsons 


— - 10  - 21  November  1987 


A focus  on  humanitarian  crisis  Issues  Including 
mass  migration,  refugee  camp  management, 
and  Inter-agency  cooperation. 


For  further  course  information,  contact: 

^ogiMrar  ■: Code  Id).  Pearson  Peacekeeping  Centre 
Com.’.'.ill Park  POf-Sox  ICO  Glemenl;;poit 
Nova  Scot'a.  Cnnaila.  PG8  ICO 
Telephone  (902)  6?, 8-6-31  I c*t  100 
Facs  r-'-le  (90?)  CiUB-SnO!' 

I nirn  reeistr.'jr^ppc  ctlnptratiekeopmc]  ns  ca 
lofnmet  http  ccinpe.-icr- keeping  ns  ca 
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Fair  Trade  Programme  Co-ordinator 

187,731  rupees  p.a.  Based  in  Delhi  with  extensive  travel 

Because  Oxfam  makes  no  profit  produce  development,  export,  and 
on  fair  trade  goods  sold  in  our  shops,  quality  assurance.  With  experience  of 


the  revenue  goes  straight  to  producers 
in  deprived  areas  around  the  world. 
Our  Fair  Trade  Programme  helps 
people  in  developing  countries  by 
opening  up  UK  markets  and 
training  them  in  business  practice, 
letting  local  producers  (many  of 
whom  are  women  supporting  families) 
realist  their  potential. 

We  are  looking  for  a Programme 
Co-ordinator  to  assess  potential  and 
develop  business  and  trading  capacity. 
This  is  a challenging  role,  involving  the 
identification  and  development  ofnew 
products.  You'll  need  experience  of 
working  directly  with  small  scale 
producer  groups  within  an  export 
trading  context,  and  of  marketing, 


quality  assurance.  With  experience  of 
project  management,  you’ll  also 
demonstrate  an  understanding  of  local 
cultures.  You’ll  need  to  be  fluent  in 
local  languages  ami  be  prepared  to 
travel  in  diniciiit  or  adverse  conditions. 

For  an  application  form  and  further 
details  please  send  a large  SAE  to 
Human  Resources  Trading,  Oxfam, 
27-1  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7DZ. 
Email:  thrappa@oxfani.org.uk 

Founded  in  1942.  Ox  Dim  wurki  with  people 
rcgartllcii  of  race  or  religion  in  their  «i  niggle 
agalim  poverty.  Ox  Dim  UK  and  Ireland  i*  a 
member  of  Oxfam  international.  Oxfnm 
UK/I  reland  ii  driving  to  he  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  For  further  information 
hHpWw«vw.onr*iarW.org/oxfam/ 


«WWHta, 

— Sgptambsrflg 

SENIOR  NUTRITIONIST  " 

North  Korea 

The  Save  the  Children  Fund  is  the  UK's  largest  International  voluntary  amnev 
working  tor  the  rights  and  welfare  of  children  worldwide.  We  have  a long  iL 
working  In  food  security  and  nutrition,  addressing  the  problems  of  the  most  * 
vulnerable  seclors  of  a population. 

SCF  has  been  working  for  many  decades  m SE  Asia  and  Is  planning  to  extends  t 
work  into  The  Democratic  People's  Republic  o(  Korea  (DPRK)  where  Ihere  havetef,  f 
food  security  problems  since  1995.  Child  nutrition  Is  a particular  challenging  mb**, 
and  SCF  Is  looking  to  second  a nutritionist  to  work  with  UNICEF  in  Pyongyang,'  ' . 

Your  primary  responsibility  will  be  to  assist  in  the  review,  development  and 
implementation  of  the  current  UNICEF  nutrition  programme  and  develop  links  with 
authorities  with  responsibility  for  child  nutrition.  You  will  also  be  exploring  posable ' 
future  programming  options,  particularly  wilh  the  Institute  of  Nutrition. 

You  need  to  be  a senior  nutritionist  with  strong  international  experience  and  w 
developed  skills  in  programme  analysis  and  development  Most  importantly,  you «] 
have  proven  success  as  a patient  and  sensitive  diplomat. 

This  post  has  unaccompanied  status,  an  initial  12  month  contract  and  a salary  a1 
£20,153  p.n.  which  should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous  benefits 
package  including  accommodation,  generous  leave  and  other  living  expenses. 
Closing  date:  1 7th  October  1997. 

NUTRITIONISTS 

SCF  is  also  looking  for  qualified  nutritionists  to  jom  its  register.  We  are  mvoived-i 
around  50  countries,  both  In  sustainable  relief  and  development  programmes.  Food 
security  and  nutrition  are  key  issues  affecting  children  and  communities  in  many  of 
these  countries.  We  need  experienced  nutritionists  to  work  both  m short  ana  long 
term  postings  and  as  consultants.  j 

Salaries  from  £18,333  p a.  and  the  rest  ot  package  will  he  as  above 

Fot  lurther  details  of  these  posts  and  an  application  form,  please  write  with  you 
CV  to:  Alice  Deslra.  Overseas  Personnel,  SCF,  1 7 Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  3RD. 

Fax:  0171  793  7610. 

SCF  alms  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer.  « A/ 

Save  the  Children  8 


XfAM 

Wbrklng  for  a Fairer  World 


AMMU  Skilled  workers 
BaMsiaJL  required  for 

liUJHtMftl  humanitarian 
in  mn work  ,n  27 

oountriaa  (especially  Zaks);  doctors, 
nurses.  midwives,  nutritionists, 
hydrologists.  loglBtloiane, 
agronomists,  financial  controllers 
and  coordinalors  for  1 
year  contracts.  Unrestricted  re-entry 
into  Europe  necessary  interviews 
In  London.  Send  CV  to  Sally 
TSIlen  (GW497).  l Catton  St. 
London  WC  IF?  4 AB,  UK. 


sr  world  lor  children 


[dir  El 


DIRECTOR  FOR  BNMT  IN  NEPAL 


The  Brttaln-Napal  Medical  Trust  Is  a well  established  non- 
governmental organisation  working  In  Nepal’s  Eastern  Region 
wllh  government  and  non-government  partners  In  the  fields  of 
tuberculosis  control,  essential  drug  supplies  end  community 
health.  It  employs  150  staff  and  has  an  annual  budget  of 
£400,000. 

Tha  KMreotor  is  In  overall  charge  of  BNMTb  activities  In  Nepal, 
responsible  for  representing  tha  organisation  and  managing  all 
staff,  programmes  end  expenditure,  Duties  Include  developing 
policy  and  overseeing  its  Implementation,  liaison  with  national 
end  local . government  and  other  NQOe,  and  regular 
communication  wllh  the  Trustees  and  donor  agencies.  The  post 
Invohrea  a good  deal  of  traveling  from  the  base  In  Birathager,  and 
reporting  directly  to  the  Chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  UK. 

Qualifications:  appropriate  bask:  and  postgraduate 

qualifications  e.g.  m health/  management/ 
development  studies 

Experience:  at  least  3 years'  experience  of  working  In 
developing  countries  with  substantial 
management  experience,  strong  communication 
skills  and  a thorough  understanding  of 
development  Issues. 

tf  necessary  Nepali  language  training  would  be  provided  prior  to 
taking  up  the  3 year  contract  from  March  1998.  The  starting 
salary  Is  negotiable  depending  on  experience.  Benefits  Include 
accommodation  and  home  leave  flight. 

An  application  form  and  Job  description  are  evalfabte  from:- 

B.N.M.T.)  10  East  Etratt,  Itabridg*  Kart  TN9  1HQ.  UK, 
TWf  *44  (0)1732360264 
tad  *44  {0)1 70100887*, 

■ MaM  1O0l0a>fl1><tflpiBpu>aiVB,ow 

eiaaini  data  for  applications,  Ttt  Howambar  1007. 

kifeantoas  la  ba  McT  Nriv  December  11*7. 


Scotland's  premier  contemporary  arts  centre 
CCA  seeks  an  energetic  and  creative  cultural  leader  to 
work  with  the  support  of  Its  General  Manager  and  Head 
of  Programme.  This  key  executive  will  work  closely  with 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  complete  the  current  phase  of 
a Lottery  funded  development  and  lead  the 
organisation  Into  the  milienium.  Commitment  to  the 
arts  and  proven  managerial/fundraising  skills  are  essential, 
circa  £25,000  (negotiable) 

Closing  Date:  Friday  3 October 
Details  and  Application  Form  from; 

The  Chair,  CCA,  350  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasqow,  G2  3JD 
Fax:  +44(0)141  332  3226 
email:  gen@coa-glaaflow.com 
working  towards  equal  opportunities 


INSTITUTE  FOR  OF.VKI.OPMENT 
POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT 


* PhD/M  Phil  PROGRAMME 
He  MASTERS  DEGRKF.S; 

MSc  In  Human  Rewuccu  bcvcUipmuoi 
MSc  m Huiniin  Keauuuc  Maiuiyi'iiicm 
M&-  in  Manaf  mimiii  und  ImptcmtfnijiKin  „f 
hcvc)i>rnu.'m  Project! 
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TEACH  ENGLISH  || \ 


TEFL  COURSES 


Trinity  College  Certificate  (4 -week  full-time)  tor  those  ^ 
no  experience  of  teaching  English.  Trinity  CoUefi^DflP*0")1 
(distance-learning)  lor  experienced' teacher  . 
Also,  courses  of  English  for  foreign  student  . • • 


For  Information  on 
|ob  vacancies  in 
Commonwealth 
universities: 

1 see  the  ACU  homepage: 

WfoyA^.aou.ac.uk/apptaA«(».htmlflr 

• see  our  lletinge  In  alternate  Issues  of  Guardian  Weekly  » 

• contact  ACU  at  the  address  below, 

ACU  (Advertising),  38  (Jordon  Square,  London  WC1H  Off, 

UK  (totamaL  W.  444 171 813  &J24  (24  hour  ahiwwphow); 
fax  +44 171 813  3056;  awttOtaLH.uk). 
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Opportunities  abroad 


Second  Family  Health  Project,  Pakistan 
Health  Planning  & Management  Adviser 

The  British  Council  in  Pakistan  is  seeking  two  experienced  Health  Planning  and 
Management  Advisers  far  the  Second  Family  Health  Project  in  Pakistan.  One 
Adviser  will  be  baaed  in  Lahore  and  the  other  in  Quetta. 

The  Health  Planning  & Management  Advisers  will  consider  the  goala  of  the  Social 
Action  Programme  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  the  Health  Departments  in 
Punjab  and  Balochistan.  The  Social  Action  Progamme  has  placed  the 
establishment  of  strategic  planning  mechanisms  and  decentralisation  of 
administration  and  financial  powers  high  on  the  policy  agenda  of  provincial  health 
departments.  It  haa  also  prioritised  the  need  to  correct  geoder  staffing  imbalances 
as  well  aa  the  need  to  direct  attention  to  questions  of  good  governance. 

Health  planning  and  management  inputs  are  required  to  support  the  introduction 
of  a decentralised  management  structure.  The  adviser  will  need  to  take  account  of 
the  work  being  pursued  to  strengthen  health  management  and  planning  systems 
in  the  province;  the  improved  provincial  requirements  related  to  the 
establishment  of  district  health  authorities;  attention  being  given  in  this  regard  to 
community  participation;  the  role  of  women  in  family  health  and  the  integration  of 
health  care  services,  whilst  ensuring  that  centres  continue  to  be  accessible  and 
affordable  to  poor  people. 

Qualifications  and  experience!  the  successful  applicants  will  have  experience 
in  management  development  and  in  prqject  management.  Experience  of  working 
overseas  should  also  be  an  advantage  preferably  in  Pakistan  or  South  Asia. 
Previous  experience  of  working  with  the  Department  for  International 
Development  (DFID)  and  knowledge  of  their  current  policies  and  procedures  is 
desirable.  The  successful  candidates  would  be  expected  to  have  an  internationally 
recognised  post  graduate  qualification  in  management  and/or  public  health. 

Direct  experience  of  decentralisation  and  district  health  management 
strengthening  and/or  health  planning  would  be  an  advantage. 

Essential  skills:  include:  strong  Interpersonal  and  communication  skills: 
facilitation  and  analytical  abilities;  evidence  of  working  in  a multi  disciplinary  team 
and  working  with  project  stakeholders  including  central  government. 

Salary  and  allowances:  salary  is  negotiable  between  a range  of  £34,000  to 
£40,000.  Superannuation  compensation  addition.  Salary  is  normally  tax  free. 
Benefits:  include  free  accommodation;  airfares;  baggage  allowance;  private 
medical  insurance  and  fare  paid  leave. 

Contract:  for  two  years. 

Closing  dote  for  applications:  Friday,  10  October  1007. 

Interviews  to  be  held  in  Manchester  early  November  1097. 

Post  reference!  87/N/OO0. 

Requests  for  further  deluiis  and  application  form,  quoting  post  reference  and 
enclosing  an  A4  sae  (39p)  to:  Overseas  Appointments  Services.  The  British  Council. 
Bridgewater  House,  68  Whitworth  Street , Manchester  Ml  8BB.  Telephone: 

(0181)  067  7383.  fax:  (0161)  067  7897.  e-mail:  Mark.Hapworth0britcoun.org 
http://www.britcoun.org/ 

The  British  Counci/  and  DFID  are  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities. 
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SENIOR  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOUTH 
AND  CENTRAL  ASIA  £24,368  p.a. 

The  Save  (he  Children  Fund  (SCF)  Is  the  UK's  largest  international  voluntary 
children's  agency.  We  have  been  working  in  South  and  Central  Asia  for  many 
decades  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  children,  assisting  communities  in  the  region  to 
achieve  lasting  benefits. 

Programme  Director  - Nepal 

Nepal  remains  one  of  the  world h poorest  countries.  SCF  Is  developing  a country- 
wide strategy  focusing  on  the  tow  status  of  women  and  girls,  encouraging 
Implementation  of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  raising  awareness  of 
Ihe  emerging  threat  to  children  ol  HIV.  This  involves  working  with  local  non- 
government organisations,  establishing  links  wilh  government  structures  and 
promoting  the  direct  Involvement  of  women's  and  children's  groups.  We1  are  also 
supporting  several  refugee  Initiatives  in  the  east  of  the  country. 

Your  role  will  be  to  develop  a coherent  strategy  for  SCF  In  Nepal,  ensuring  it 
remains  focused  on  providing  long-term  benefits  for  children,- championing  their  rights 
and  promoting  their  direct  Involvement  in  Implementing  solutions. 

Programme  Director  - Sri  Lanka 

The  continuing  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka  means  that  addressing  the  needs  end  rights 
of  particularly  disadvantaged  children  and  countering  the  Impact  of  conflict  on 
children's  lives  are  the  main  alms  of  SCF's  programme.  SCF  is  implementing  a relief 
and  rehabilitation  programme  in  partnership  with  another  INGO,  which  focuses  on 
developing  long-ierm  child  focused  programmes  based  on  community  coping 
mechanlalams  in  conflict  areas. 

Thi3  Is  a challenging  role,  as  you  wilt  be  responsible  for  running  and  developing 
this  programme  in  areas  of  conflict,  white  also  directing  efforts  towards  building 
relationships  with  non  government  organisations  working  writ:  children  in  other  parts  of 
Sri  Lanka  to  address  such  issues  as  disability  and  child  rights. 

Programme  Director  - Bangladesh 

Our  approach  in  Bangladesh  is  based  on  developing  relationships,  with  the  targe 
non-governmental  sector,  and  building  non-funding  partnerships  The  broad  j-ms  of 
the  programme  are  to  address  social  problems  and  encourage  rite  empowerment  -_.f 
children.  Die  key  areas  are  sustainable  primary  health  care,  vjppon  to  e-ip©  iaHy 
vulnerable  children,  advocacy  on  child  rights  and  went*,  with  communities  effected  W 
natural  disasters  such  as  floods  and  cyclones.  You  wilt  play  a prominent  role  m 
developing  and  managing  these  strategies  and  eataW'sing  coalitions  with  divers* 
local  organisations. 
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ICD  works  to  choiienge  poverty  and  promote  dsvetopment  In  Ihe  third 
jwrid  by  recruiting  experienced  professionals  to  shore  their  iHk  wilh 
£cal  partner  organisations  ^ Lain  Am  erica,  the  Coitobeon,  Africa  and 
te  Middle  East.  > 


COUNTRY  REPRESENTATIVE 

SOM  ALIA/ SOMALILAND 
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Bewd  In  Hargelso  the  Country  Representative  Is  responsible  for  Ihe' 
management. and  development  of.lCD's  country  programme.  Vou.i 
Jhoirid  have  the  capability  to  manage  a local  office  and  provide 
wppart  to  ICD  woikers  currently  wofldng  In  the  septan  of  Heal*!' Gnc* 
»cqi  NGO  institutional  strengthening  roles. 

APPScants  should  have  3 years'  relevant  overseas  development  wotk  1 
experience,  preferably  gained  in -the  region,  and  proven  staff 
roqnagement  and  administrative  skills,  A commlfmenf  to  people 
5*ffle  wenkri  0°od  .cpmrryjnjcalfop  a^i  interpersonal , 

Sla-H** appointment  with  an  Iri-cpuntry.taxfiH talary 
PJttktoe  of  £16,200  per  annum.  This  port'll  id- 
, dependents.  For  lurther  Wormatibn  oncf  oh -appNMlon  tom  eaB 
ICD  on,+44  ui  JU out,  (Ok  +4*  MM*  WIT  « write  lo  tinff  3,. 

Yard,  190a  New  North  (toad,  tendon  Nl  7W  OfS-maO'OS , 
Diving  a postal  address  on  ellrfohign, apo.org.uk,  Cjoslno  dale: 

1 17  October  lW.lrftiivlewi  Mbeheldln 
. /^I  London.- H sMrtided  minimum  Interview  travel  • 
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Maggie  Brown  talks  to  the  makers  of  a new 
documentary  series  which  shows  that  the  horrors  of 
the  Holocaust  were  carried  out  by  ordinary  people 

The  everyday 
face  of  evil 


LAST  week  BBC  TV  in  the  UK 
began  a series  on  the  way  the 
Nazis  and  Hitler  operated.  It 
is  designed  to  alter  public  percep- 
tions, but  even  more  chillingly,  it 
seeks  — through  oral  history  and 
eyewitness  accounts  — to  explain 
the  mentality  and  the  human  weak- 
ness that  Nazism  exploited.  It  is 
quite  different  in  feel  and  tone  from 
either  the  military,  battle-based  his- 
tories of  the  second  world  war  that 
one  has  become  used  to,  or  the  vari- 
ous accounts  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  Nazis  — A Warning  From 
History  also  aims  to  close  the  gap 
between  historical  research  and  the 
wore  impressionistic  but  inaccurate 
view  held  by  the  public  of  a barbaric 
but  ruthlessly  efficient  regime  im- 
posed from  above  by  Hitler. 

The  senes  is  written  by  Laurence 
Rees,  editor  of  Timewatch,  the 
BBC's  history  strand,  and  Ian  Ker- 
shaw. professor  of  Modern  History 
at  Sheffield  University.  They,  and  a 
team  of  researchers,  have  spent 
four  years  on  the  project. 

Rees  says  liis  motivation  was  tu 
provide  the  all-imjjortanl  historical 
background  for  the  general  public 
who  might,  for  example,  watch  a film 
such  as  Schindler’s  List;  lie  wanted 
to  show  how  the  system  that  pro- 
duced concentration  camps  evolved 
over  a 12-year  period,  with  a degree 
of  popular  consent  in  which  individu- 
als had  some  power.  The  series  is 
designed  as  social  liistory,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  way  the  period  is  too 
often  presented  — telescoped  into  a 
short  period  of  war  and  horror. 

But  it  does  this  in  a televisual 
way.  by  wringing  frank  testimonies 
from  a host  of  surviving  former 
Nazis  — many  of  whom  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  their  minds  because 
of  their  age  — combining  it  with 
new  archive  film  more  readily  avail- 
able since  the  collapse  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  For  example,  Johannes 
Zahn.  a banker  who  is  now  in  his 
eighties,  says  forthrightly:  'The 
general  Impression  was  that  the 
Jews  had  gone  too  far  in  Germany; 
of  the  4,800  tawyers  in  Berlin^  3,600 
were  Jews." 

Both  Kershaw  and  Rees  have  a 
mission:  they  are  convinced  that, 
although  history  may  not  directly 
repeat  itself,  the  recent  outbreaks  of 
"ethnic  cleansing"  in  the  former 


Yugoslavia  and  the  unstable  condi- 
tions in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
give  — in  Kershaw’s  words  — 
“scant  cause  for  hope". 

They  subscribe  to  the  philoso- 
pher ICarl  Jasper’s  belief  that  "it  was 
possible  for  this  to  happen.  Hnd  it 
remains  possible  for  it  to  happen 
again  at  aqy  moment  Only  in 
knowledge  can  it  be  prevented." 

A central  theme  of  the  pro- 
grammes is  that  behind  the  Nazis' 
displays  of  military  might  staged 
parades  of  goose-stepping  and 
Hitler's  rabble-rousing  oratory.  lay  a 
government  of  chaos  and  random 
cruelty,  "producing  the  biggest  con- 
fusion in  government  that  has  ever 
existed  in  a civilised  state". 

A perhaps  less  surprising  fact  to 
emerge  is  that  many  ordinary  Ger- 
mans complied  with  the  system  as  it 
spread  fear  and  paranoia,  becoming 
informers  and  collaborators.  In  one 
episode,  "Chaos  and  Consent",  Rees 
shows  how  a chance  letter  to  Hitler 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Nazis’  chil- 
dren's euthanasia  policy,  which  led 
to  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  dis- 
abled children. 

Sometime  in  late  1938  or  early 
1939.  the  father  of  a child  who  was 
born  blind,  without  a leg  and  with  a 
deformed  arm.  petitioned  Hitler, 
asking  permission  to  have  the  child 
Put  down.  Officials  in  the  Chan- 
cellery. run  by  Phillip  Bouhler.  an 
ambitious  Nazi,  decided  to  select 
the  letter  to  show  to  Hitler.  Hitler 
read  the  petition  and  asked  his  per- 
sonal physician  to  examine  the  child 
and  kill  it,  if  the  father's  testimony 
was  correct.  This  led  to  the  drawing- 
up  of  detailed  criteria  for  children 
who  were  to  be  "referred  for  treat- 
ment"; the  list  included  children 
who  suffered  from  mongolism,  id- 
iocy, spina  bifida,  and  absence  of 
limbs.  Initially  consent  forms  were 
sent  to  a panel  of  three  paediatri- 
cians who  acted  as  assessors:  they 
didnt  actually  see  the  children  to 
decide  their  fate. 

This  piece  of  historical  fact  is 
made  poignant  by  focusing  on  the 
anguished  testimony  of  Gerda  Bern- 
hardt, whose  retarded  younger 
brother.  Manfred,  wh9  sent  at  the 
flge  of  10  to  a children's  hospital  in 
Dortmund,  called  Aplerbeck.  Two 
years  after  the  "policy"  had  been 
introduced,  some  inhumane  neigh- 


A young  convert  to  national  socialism  is  regarded  fondly  by  onlookers 


hours  in  their  block  of  flats  had  said 
it  would  be  best  if  Manfred  was  "put 
away".  Gerda  describes  how  they 
visited  him  once  a fortnight  — - as 
often  as  was  allowed  — but  on  what 
was  to  be  a final  visit,  they  saw  him 
weak  and  neglected,  dressed  only  in 
underpants. 

The  family  were  then  told  he  had 
died  a natural  death.  She  asked  to 
see  his  body,  and  in  one  room  saw 
15  little  bodies,  all  wrapped  in  white 
sheets. 

Testimonies  pieced  together  from 
those  who  assisted  at  the  home  say 
that  the  senior  doctor  would  select 
children  at  the  evening  meal  in  the 
dining  room  for  “immunise Ion  injec- 
tions”, most  likely  fatal  doses  of  mor- 
phine or  the  sedative,  luminal. 

Rees  says:  “By  the  time  Manfred 
Bernhardt  met  his  death,  doctors  in 
homes  such  as  Aplerbeck  did  not 
have  to  fill  in  forms.  In  a typical 
example  of  how  policies  could  spiral 
out  of  control,  staff  independently 
selected  the  children  they  wanted  to 


Whale  files  reveal  frozen  assets 


Tim  Radford  on  why  old 

records  provide  clues 
about  the  shrinking  ice  cap 

N AUSTRALIAN  scientist  delv- 

lug  into  whaling  records  has 
confirmed  what  many  have  sus- 
pected: the  Antarctic  ice  cap  is 
shrinking.  Between  1950  and  1970, 
the  area  covered  by  sea  ice  declined 
by  a colossal  25  per  cent 
But  nobody  knows  whether  this 
is  really  a sign  of  global  warming, 
triggered  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels,  or  simply  part  of  a natural 
I cycle.  Since  the  seventies,  scientists 
have  been  able  to  estimate  the  area 
covered  by  ice  each  year  by  study- 
ing satellite  photographs.  There 


have  been  dramatic  alterations  in 
the  iceline:  l^OOsq  km  of  ice 
snapped  off  and  floated  north  from 
the  Larsen  shelf  last  year,  and  in 
1995  an  iceberg  the  size  of  Oxford- 
shire calved  from  the  Antarctic 
peninsula.  But,  overall,  the  record 
has  been  too  brief,  and  the  picture 
iiaa  been  ambiguous. 

Even  so,  evidence  of  a different 
kind  was  available  all  the  time 
William  de  la  Mare,  of  the  Au* 
[ fralian  Antarctic  Division,  reports  in 
the  latest  issue  of  Nature  magazine 
that  the  answers  lay  in  the  files  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion. Whalers  have  been  harpoon- 
ing in  the  Southern  Ocean  since 
1904,  and  they  discovered  swiftly 
that  whales  tended  to  concentrate 


near  the  ice  edge.  There  were  good 
reasons  for  this. 

“The  sea  ice  retreats  each  spring, 
exposing  plankton  which  have  been 
dormant  over  the  winter,”  says  Dr 
John  King,  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Survey.  'You  take  this  sea  ice  lid  off 
and  they  are  suddenly  able  to  start 
photosynthesiBlng.  You  get  this 
great  bloom  of  phytoplankton. 
These  are  fed  on  by  krill  and  other 
organisms,  and  the  krill  provide 
food  for  the  whales.  The  Antarctic 
ice  in  the  spring  is  a rich  feeding 
ground  for  them." 

FVpm  1931,  die  factory  ship  whal- 
ing fleets  began  hunting  in  October, 
and' followed  the  Ice  line  southward 
through  the  Australian  spring.  Each 
kill  was  recorded  by  date  and  the 


kill.  The  chaotic  radicalism  inherent 
in  the  Nazi  system  meant  (hat.  un- 
like tile  fascist  states  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  German  fascism  could  never 
settle  to  a status  (pin,  however 
dread  foi  nnd  repulsive."  Kershaw 
says  that  Hitler  was  not  like  Stalin,  a 
dictator  who  sent  countless  letters 
and  orders  interfering  wiLh  policy. 
He  points  to  a seemingly  unimpor- 
tant speech  given  by  Werner  Wjl- 
llkens,  state  secretary  of  food,  in 
1934,  outlining  the  Nazi  duly  of 
"working  towards  the  Ftihrrr"  along 
the  lines  and  towards  (he  uiius  lie 
would  wish. 

Kershaw  |x>inls  to  I Mlk-r’s  frequent 
bouts  of  indolence,  his  reluctance  to 
act,  which  allowed  underlings  to  fill 
in  many  of  the  administrative  details 
of  his  vision,  often  with  horrific  out- 
comes. It  meant  dial  administrators, 
for  example,  had  latitude  in  how  they 
implemented  the  infamous  “German- 
isation”  of  Poland. 

In  a further  attempt  to  show  how 
the  population  colluded,  the  series 

noon  position  of  the  factory  ship.  De 
la  Mare  combed  1.5  million  records 
held  by  the  Internationa!  Whaling 
Commission,  looking  for  the  south- 
ernmost catch  at  each  unique  longi- 
tude and  date. 

The  picture  was  not  completely 
dear:  latitudes  could  have  shifted  a 
little  with  whale  species,  as  the  blue, 
humpback  and  flu  whales  disap- 
peared and  mlnke  became  the  tar- 
get But  the  overall  pattern  was 
clear:  there  had  been  a substantial 
decline  in  sea  ice.  Between  1950  and 
1970,  the  average  summer  sea  ice 
edge  moved  south  by  2.8  degrees  — 
a decline  in  area  of  25  per  cent. 

The  news  comes  only  a few 
weeks  after  Greenpeace  scientists 
warned  of  catastrophe  for  polar 
bears  and  other  Arctic  creatures  if 
global  warming  reduces  the  ice 
pack  over  the  Arctic  region. 


guardian  wa,, 

SflplambvJiij, 

tV  °n  Rework  of~R^ 

lately,  a Canadian  professor  and 
first  to  uncover  the  secrets  of  ft! 
Gestapo  archive  at  Wu 
southwest  Germany.  It 
only  three  towns  in  Europe** 

die  records  were  not  destroyed? 

the  Nazis  at  the  end  of  the  ward 
tile  archive  contains  18,000  flUt  k 

n rlicirif-r  i . 


trative  work.  . 

Gellntely  found  that  80per«dd 
all  “political  crime"  was  discovered 
by  ordinary  people,  who  m 
neither  paid,  nor  members  d ifc 
parly.  Rees  followed  GeDattVj 
lead,  by  investigating  the  fife  M 
Sonja  Totzke,  who  was  accused  of 1 
being  too  friendly  to  Jews  and  ti 
knowing  about  military  matters  tki 
should  be  of  no  concern  to  women 
Totzke  was  eventually  sent  b 
Ravensbruck,  where  she  Is  betatd 
to  have  perished.  i 

One  denunciation  comes  fronuj 
then  20-year-old  woman,  Resi  Kray.  I 
who  pur  her  signature  at  the  end  of  j 
it.  The  two  women  were  neighbour  L 
“Never  responds  to  the  German 'f 
greeting  [Heil  Hitler |.  is  visited  byij 
woman  of  Jewish  appearance,'  ill 
says.  Kraus,  interviewed  on  sown 1 
confirms  her  signature,  heraddrev, 
but  says  she  has  no  recollection  d 
over  visiting  the  Gestapo. 
r “I  still  have  the  image  of  Fm 
Kraus  in  my  mind  as  we  left  k 
after  tile  interview."  Rocs  <ays,"$.V 
whs  a profoundly  unexceptional  fit 
ure.  and  thus  a dcvply  troubling ooc 
...  In  all  respects,  other  than  tb 
denunciation  signed  with  hernaov- 
lliat  lies  in  Gestapo  files,  she  afr 
pears  mi  ordinary,  decent  woman - 
sumcone  who  kindly  inquired  ho* 
old  my  children  were  and  where*! 
planned  to  go  on  holiday." 

On  examination  it  transpires  that 
just  as  the  nulion  that  the  Gestapo 
were  everywhere  is  myth,  so  is  the 
idea  that  Gestapo  officials  wet* 
fiinnticnl  SS  officers  who  ousted  de-i 
cent,  Inw-nbiding  iiolicemen.  “What  I 
uctunlly  happened  was  that  most  of; 
the  police  remained  in  their  posts 
when  the  Nazi  regime  began:  but  j 
they  did  not  have  to  carry  on  a; 
usual  — they  were  now  off  tbe 
leash."  They  could  disregard  the 
rights  of  suspects  and  pursue  wfcd 
in  their  view,  was  a strong  fav-a^ 
order  line. 

"It  is  a remarkable  and  spedd 
thing  In  the  schedule,"  says  Man 
Thompson,  controller  of  the  BBS 
channel.  It  is  also  television  al  ra 
most  powerful. 

! 

The  Nazis  — A Warning  From  i 

History,  a six-part  series,  Is  cunffw  J 

running  on  BBC  television  in  the  UK  j 
an  accompanying  book  is  available, ; 
price  Cl 8.99 

British  Antarctic  Survey  I 
tists  are  are  not  convinced  % 
Ice  shelves  are  retreating  sup  r 
because  carbon  dioxide  ta®*”  i 
mosphere  is  rising:  it  could  be ^ 
of  a natural  cycle.  But  they  w*® 
that  the  discovery  does  not  w*  ! 

well  for  whale  populations. 

“It  is  likely  that  a sea  ice  \ 
of  that  nature  would  haveirP*J  ■ 
impact,"  says  King.  The  reto# 
the  ice  happened  at  the 
as  the  near-extinction  of  j 

But  less  sea  ice  means  a 
food-producing  area,  wbkj  . 
mean  that  the  whales  mlgM  ^ 
recover  their  former  numbers'^  , 
though  whaling  has  stopped. 

“We  can’t  say  one  way  A 
other,”  says  Kng.  We  W 
understand  the  complicated.  . 1, 
System  and  how  it  interacts  ww*.  I- 
ice  variation."  V'  X-Jf  : 


..  _ J 
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Letter  from  Cameroon  Robert  Lacvlfle 


Insect  life  holds  promise 


A CROSS  the  valley  we  Baw  a 
single  concrete  building 
perched  on  a hillock.  The 
Meeting  Room.  I stopped  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  deep  green 
vegetation  and  the  chaos  of  black 
boulders  that  make  up  the  Madera 
mountains.  It  was  here  in  Mokolo 
that  German  colonials  set  up  base 
when  they  arrived  a century  ago,  in 
the  lovely  foothills  near  the  Niger- 
ian frontier.  Lovely  to  look  at:  not  so 
easy  to  farm.  A glimpse  at  the  three 
maize  stalks  rising  at  my  feet, 
planted  with  great  care  in  a crevice 
between  two  rocks,  suggested  that 
even  formers  must  find  it  tough  to 

Heavy 

breather 

Tim  Radford 

ELEPHANT  seals  may  be  big 
and  breathtakingly  ugly,  but 
they  hold  world  records  for 
lung  power.  Mike  Fedak  from  the 
British  sea  mammals  research  unit 
al  Si  Andrews  has  discovered  that 
Antarctic  elephnnt  seals  can  dive  to 
1.800  metres  anti  stay  submerged 
for  up  to  two  hours. 

He  told  the  British  Association 
science  festival,  which  opened  in 
I*ed9  last  week,  that  sensors 
lagged  to  the  seals  could  follow 
them  across  huge  tracts  of  sea, 
recording  speed,  depth  and  temper- 
ature. 

The  seals  typically  dived  for 
about  30  minutes.  "A  seal  can  be 
away  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
conte  to  the  surface  for  two  or  three 
minutes  and  do  that  again,  and 
wry  on  that  hehaviour  for  weeks, 
wid  in  some  cases  months  at  a 
time,"  Professor  Fedak  said. 

How  a warm-blooded  marine 
mammal  could  survive  dives  of  such 
duration  and  depth  was  a mystery. 
The  seals  seemed  to  be  able  to  slow 
their  heartbeat  rate  from  120  a 
minute  to  one  a minute,  and  "shut 
down"  the  circulation  of  everything 
except  the  blood  to  the  brain. 

In  some  cases,  the  seals  might 
nave  been  taking  a nap,  at  depths 
too  great  for  predator  killer  whales 
and  sharks.  But  often  they  were 
feeding,  which  required  effort  Sci- 
entists could  estimate  the  9tore  of 
°xygen  they  took  below  with  them, 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  could  be 
sP®nt — and  the  seals  seemed  to  be 
staying  down  far  longer  than  the 
budget  should  allow,  ■ 

^ey  are  using  a get  0f  tricks 
toat  we  all  can  do.  People,  when 


give  their  children  three  meals 
everyday. 

We  turned  off  the  mountain  track 
and  into  the  grass,  on  to  one  of  those 
narrow  bush  paths  that  soak  your 
trousers  during  the  rainy  season. 
Mine  were  clinging  to  my  ankles  by 
the  time  we  climbed  into  the  square 
Meeting  Room.  Nothing  else  fa  the 
village  was  square.  Round  huts  with 
pointed  thatched  roofs  were  scat- 
tered among  the  rocks.  Their  doors 
were  oval  holes  with  thatch  cur- 
tains, each  looking  out  on  to  an  in- 
tensely cultivated,  Irregular  space. 

The  villagers  crowded  into  the 
concrete  cube.  The  translator  told  us 


that  a group  of  schoolchildren  de- 
cided 10  years  ago  that  they  needed 
to  improve  their  schooling,  They 
worked  together  on  a communal 
field  and  made  a profit.  Now  their 
organisation  has  three  men’s  groups 
and  three  women's  groups.  A woman 
called  TekoudemW  described  the 
work  of  her  group,  called  "Insects". 
Insects  are  the  African  byword  for 
hard  work  and  good  organisation.  1 
asked  the  president  of  the  North 
Cameroon  Peasants'  Federation  sit- 
ting beside  me  what  language  the 
villagers  were  speaking.  He  didn’t 
know.  There  are  250  languages  spo- 
ken in  Cameroon,  so  Cameroonian 


Km 

Deep  sea  diver  ...  the  breathtaking  elephant  seal 


they  fall  in  cold  water,  can  survive 
for  apparently  ridiculous  amounts  of 
time.  There  are  people  who  have 
stayed  under  water,  resting  quietly, 
for  15  to  17  minutes,"  said  Prof 
Fedak. 

Seals  have  refined  these  tools  to 
an  unprecedented  degree,  he  said. 
"I  know  of  no  other  animal  that  con- 
trols its  circulation  with  the  fmesse 
that  seals  do.” 

Seals  may  hold  the  endurance 
records,  but  Tony  Martin,  also  of 
the  sea  mammals  research  unit,  told 
the  festival  that  the  beluga  whales  of 
the  Arctic  broke  all  records  for 
risky  navigation.  They  could  stay 
under  water  for  only  about  20  min- 
utes — but  had  learned  to  make 
huge  journeys  under  polar  ice  10m 


A Country  Diary 


Phil  gates 

P IKRSTON  FELL,  Weardalef 
“ evening  the  heather  j 
moorland  was  a gently  undulat- 
mg  sea  of  pale  purple,  merging  ; 
tKn  l i pear*y  Srey  heat  haze  on: 
f®  4u°r*ZOn‘  We’d  come  to  look 
tiie  colony  of  plasterer  bees,  ' 
fr»?  j 8Uccinta,  that  we 

severe1  years  ago,  : ; 
Jr?  were  just  a few  hun-  ; 

moMduals,  tunnelling  into, 
(tit??11  Iiatch  sandyaoU.  NoW, 
nag  become  a major  mining : 


operation,  with  thousands  of 
bees  tunnelling  Into  a 400m- 
long  bank  created  by  erosion 
from  wind,  rain  and  the  wheels 
of  farm  vehicles. 

; The  bees' brief  nesting  season 
.is  synchronised  with  fee  flower- 
ing of  the  heather.  While  we 
watched,  some  bees  shuttled  . 
between  their  nest  holes  and 
fee  heather  blossom,  carrying 
pollen  and  nectar  as  provisions 
for  grubs  that  will  spdnd  the  win- 
terstaled  in  their  underground 
tunnels.  Id  other  places  frenzied 


thick  by  finding  tiny,  transient  holes 
in  the  summer  ice.  Satellite  tracking 
studies  of  fagged  whales  were  be- 
ginning to  reveal  clues. 

One  whale  was  out  in  ice-covered 
deep  ocean,  diving  to  1,000m  under 
the  ice  — a region  where  there  was 
no  food,  Professor  Martin  said.  “I 
think  they  must  be  using  these  deep 
dives  to  search  the  underside  of  the 
ice  for  the  next  breathing  site.” 

‘T  think  they  are  diving  down,  and 
allowing  themselves  to  look  up, 
metaphorically,  to  a large  radius  of 
ice.  They  have  an  amazing  ability  to 
pick  out  a particular  noise.  I think 
they  must  be  listening  to  the  telltale 
slop  of  water  against  the  ice.  That 
sound  will  only  occur  where  you 
havegotair.” 


mining  activity  was  still  under 
way.  First  a bee  disappeared  into 
a hole,  then,’  a few  seconds  inter, 
tiny  spurts  of  sand  erupted  from 
: fee  entrance  os  fee  miner 
reversed  towards  the  daylight, 
kicking  soil  backwards  bb  it 
worked  its  wftyto  the  surface.  • 
For  a brief  moment  ita  black  and 
white  tall  emerged,  bnty  to  dls-  ' 
appear  again  as  fee  beeplunged 
back  underground,'  to  tunnel 
deeper.  The  dry,  sandy  soil 
makes  for  easy  digging,  but  the  ; 
tunnels  are  prone  to  frequent ; 
collapses;  so  fee  bees  plaster  fee 
wallswife  a sticky  coating  tri  • 
shore  up  the  roof  arid  walfai 


strangers  are  as  linguistically  help- 
less as  foreigners. 

Earlier  that  morning,  we  were  in 
Toupouri  country  near  Chad,  where 
there  are  co-operatives  of  farmers 
enjoying  sufficient  rain  and  plenty 
of  schooling.  Cameroon  is  called 
"Africa  fa  miniature"  because  It  has 
everything:  oil,  minerals,  timber, 
cocoa  and  coffee,  and  every  climate 
you  can  imagine.  If  the  people  are 
poor,  It  Is  because  the  economy  has 
been  badly  managed.  Worse  may 
come.  The  population  of  the  far  north 
has  risen  from  1 million  to  4 million 
fa  30  years.  There  are  land  conflicts, 
soil  degradation,  even  mild  deserti- 
fication. 

1 told  the  villagers  of  successes 
with  cereal  banks,  which  help  com- 
munities to  survive  the  "hungry  sea- 
son" before  the  October  harvests.  1 
enthused  about  seed-selection, 
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which  improves  yields  and  protects 
against  money  lenders.  Tekou- 
demhte  asked  for  a seed  store.  I 
replied  that  even  a seed  store  as 
magnificent  as  the  Meeting  Room 
would  be  of  no  use  unless  all  the  vil- 
lagers combined  forces  and  ceased 
disputes.  The  women  nodded.  The 
disputatious  men  laughed  with  em- 
barrassment Inwardly,  I decided 
that  the  way  forward  would  be  to 
organise  a separate  credit  system 
for  women,  controlled  by  women. 
Keep  male  and  government  corrup- 
tion out  of  it 

As  we  walked  down  the  hill,  the 
woman  ahead  of  me  adjusted  her 
pagne.  The  face  of  President  Paul 
Biya  was  stretched  tight  across  her 
back,  now  winking  at  me,  now  gri- 
macing as  if  he  could  read  my 
thoughts  about  mismanagement  at 
the  top,  poverty  at  the  bottom. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


\Af  HY  are  Anglo-Saxons, 

W unlike  other  nations, 
exceedingly  tight-lipped  about 
the  size  of  their  eurnings? 

MIND  your  own  business!  — 
Tim  Hogan.  Welwyn  Garden 
City.  Hertfordshire 


/F MURDER  was  entirely  legal, 
would  society  descend  into 
unarchy,  or  would  we  be  much 
nicer  to  each  other? 

“7 “HOSE  templed  to  murder  would 
i not  have  to  worry  about  arrest 
anti  prosecution,  but  they  would  still 
have  to  weigh  up  the  risk  of  being 
killed  in  revenge  by  a friend  or  rela- 
tive of  the  victim.  Private  revenge 
would  not  necessarily  provide  a de- 
terrent weaker  than  that  of  the  law. 
This  is  how  things  work  today  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  — the  Cau- 
casus, for  instance.  One  problem  is 
how  to  end  the  interclan  blood  feuds 
that  arise  when  deterrence  fails.  An- 
other is  how  to  protect  travellers 
venturing  far  from  their  family  and 
friends.  The  stranger  is  well  advised 
to  seek  a local  konak  — ■ that  is, 
someone  willing  to  fake  upon  him- 
self the  obligation  to  avenge  him  if 
he  is  killed. 

So  would  we  be  nicer  to  one  an- 
other? Certainly  we  would  be  very 
nice  to  those  whose  protection  we 
sought  to  win  or  retain.  And  we 
would  take  care  not  to  harm  others 
whom  we  bdieved  to  be  well  pro- 
tected. — Stephen  Sheffield,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  USA 

PROBABLY  neither.  Consider 
Colombia,  today  the  country  in 
which  murder  most  approximates 
being  a socially  acceptable  way  of  ] 
settling  scores  out  of  court  Murder 
remains  a crime,  of  course,  but  the 
range  of  offences  for  which  shoot- 
ing somebody  is  acknowledged  ns 
par  for  the  course  has  reached  stun- 
ning proportions.'  There  are  entire 
academic  sub-fields  of  psychology, 
sociology  and  other  disciplines  in 
Colombia  devoted  to  -trying  to 
fathom  why  the  country's  populace 
has  seized  on  vigilantism  with  such 
abandon.  •'  • 

All  of  this  said,  Colombians  re- 
main a wonderfully  gracious  people. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  feat 
Colombia  Is  a constitutional  demo- 
cracy, arid  has  one  of  fee  proudest 
traditions  of  press1  freedom  in  Latin 
America.1  So  not  obly  Is  it  possible 
for  people  to  be  nice  to  riich  other 
and  tolerate -murder  an  a grand 
wait;  they  can  read  all  about-  it 
wHUe  accepting1  an  ambient  level' of 


anarchy  that  one  might  describe  ns 
background  noise.  — Daw  Todd. 
Ottawa,  Canada 


MS  die  1JK  the  only  country  to 
M have  a shipping  forecast  on  ii 
mnjnr  public  rrulin  network? 

SHIPPING  forecast?  "Knek:ill . . . 

Hebrides  . . . Irish  Si -a  . . ." 
Flaw  and  elt-uicutnl  cirrmusi.inre 
this  present  monit-nl.  In  Sent  land 
we  call  ii  pneti  y.  — Ala&hnr  Mr- 
Intosh.  Fife.  Sent  land 


\AfHICH  countries  cater  best 
Vw  for  vegetarinn  tourists? 

IN  19&V  1 took  ;i  guided  tour  on  ih<' 
I island  of  Sumatra  in  Indonesia,  i 
informed  the  company  that  1 booked 
with  of  my  dietary  peculiarity,  but 
inwardly  resigned  myself  to  a week 
of  eating  boiled  rice.  However,  every 
single  establishment  we  stopped  al 
had  prepared  an  elaborate,  sophisti- 
cated and  separate  in»?al  just  for  me. 
1 spent  a week  eating  the  most  deli- 
cious, nutritious  and  aesthetically 
harmonious  food  I have  ever 
encountered.  Almost  more  impor- 
tantly, I was  not  once  given  fee  freak 
treatment  that  has  been  recurrent 
ever  since  I did  not  have  Spam  in  my 
school  lunch  box.  — Kate  Bligh, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 


Any  answers? 

\A/HEN  I send  a postcard  to 

V V the  UK  from  France  I pay 
for  a stamp  in  French  franca,  yet 
the  delivery  of  the  postcard  in- 
volves fee  British  postal  authori- 
ties. How  are  the  costa  shared 
between  fee  two  postal  services? 
— Gerard  Campbell,  Macclesfield, 
Cheshire 

j IAS  bird  song  changed  over 
I • the  ages?  How  would  we 
know?  — E Siena  ert,  Durban, 

South  Africa  > 1 

! - ■ l . 1 ■ 

| A /HY  does  reception  of  weak 

V V television  signals  Improve  ' 
when  It  Is  mining?  What  can  I do 
to  repeat  fee  effect  In  dry  weather 
-j  water  fee  aerial? — Matthew 
Cochrane,  Skelmersdalej  Lancashire. 

Answers  should  be  e-maBed  to 
weekiy@guardlan.co.uk,  faxed  to ' 
01 7 1 /+441 7 1 -242-0985,  or  posted 
toThe  QuarcSan  Weekly,  76  Farrirtg- 
don  Rdritt:  London  EC1 M 3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  Is  at 
htlp://nq.giiafdlan.co',uk/  ' 
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Wizard  of  the 
baton  and  disc 


Georg  Solti 


rHE  20th  century  has  wit- 
nessed a revolution  in  the 
performing  arts:  conductors, 
actors,  singers  and  instrumentalists 
have  acquired  an  afterlife.  Because 
performances  can  be  recorded  and 
edited,  they  may  seem  less 
ephemeral.  But  that  changes  the 
“judgment  of  history",  -which  for  per- 
forming artists  used  to  depend  on 
the  reputation  they  enjoyed  at  death. 
The  vast  recorded  legacy  of  Georg 
Solti,  who  has  died  aged  84,  may  or 
may  not  guarantee  his  status. 

Critics  could  be  unkind  about 
him  as  an  interpreter,  while  conced- 
ing lila  brilliance  as  an  orchestral 
trainer  and  operatic  music  director. 
Like  Herbert  von  Kaiqjan,  who  had  a 
very  different  style,  political  history 
and  taste,  Sold  was  both  beneficiary 
and  victim  of  promotional  hype. 

But  Solti  was  more  responsible 
about  modern  music  and  less  com- 
mercially exploitative.  For  a Hun- 
garian, the  excellence  of  moderns 
like  Bartdk  and  Koddty  was  unar- 
guable. As  a conductor  Solti  suf- 
fered, perhaps,  from  being  neither  a 
composer  nor  n musical  intellectual. 
He  was  essentially  an  instinctive, 
visceral  wizard. 

Solti’s  unique  importance  as  a 
leading  figure  of  musical  culture  in 
Europe  and  die  United  States  is 
beyond  argument  He  was  the  first 
conductor  to  put  Wagner's  entire 
Ring  on  to  a set  of  long-playing 
records  (1965).  He  put  the  new 
postwar  Covent  Garden  Opera  on 
the  international  map.  And.  as  he 
showed  when  he  became  music  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orchestral  trainers  of  the  century. 

But,  as  an  interpreter,  his  quali- 
ties remained  controversial.  He 
could  be  a too-netirotic  bundle  of  en- 
ergy on  the  podium.  Lack  of  relax- 
ation — a reluctance  to  leave 
responsibility  with  the  playera  — put 
out  of  reach  the  visionary  vitality  of 
Arturo  Toscanini  (whom  he  assisted 
m the  1930s)  and  die  masterly  de- 
tachment of  Wilhelm  FurtwHngler. 
with  whom  he  also  worked. 

At  his  best,  his  performances 
found  an  inspired  inevitability.  But 
there  could  be  a scratchy  dogged- 
ness. In  Verdi  and  Mozart,  who 
both  count  on  the  lyrical  freedom  of 
the  singers,  Solti  was  variable.  In 
Richard  Strauss,  where  the  com- 


poser (himself  a conductor)  in- 
scribed exactly  what  he  wanted  in 
the  score,  Solti's  energy  and  devo- 
tion could  be  thrilling. 

Decca's  Ring  set  the  standard  for 
other  interpretations.  There  was 
nodiing  comparable.  Solti's  earlier 
pioneering  LP  of  Richard  Strauss’s 
Salome  was  equally  a hi-fi  landmark 
in  1962.  Solti  had  been  signed  by 
Decca  in  1947,  his  first  British  con- 
nection, and  remained  loyal  to  the 
label  when  it  was  casually  sold  to 
the  German-Dutch  multinational 
Polygram  in  the  early  1980s. 

Solti's  pre-eminence  as  an  LP 
name  coincided  with  and  related  to 
his  period  as  music  director  at 
London's  Covent  Garden.  He  was 
responsible  for  a transformation  in 
the  way  the  Covent  Garden  Opera 
(renamed  the  Royal  Opera)  per- 
ceived itself.  He  gave  the  company 
international  standards  and  insisted 
on  creating  a professional  artistic 
management. 

He  introduced  European  assump- 
tions about  the  artistic  seriousness 
of  the  business,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  opera  in  national  life. 
He  launched  many  new  (or  previ- 
ously unheard)  operas  into  the  Gar- 
den’s repertoire.  He  engaged  Peter 
Hall  as  an  opera  director.  He  in- 
sisted that,  to  improve  playing  stan- 
dards. women  must  be  admitted  to 
tire  orchestra  for  the  first  time. 

Solti’s  first  impressions,  he  Inter 
said,  were  that  “there  was  no  one 
there  who  knew  anything  at  all 
about  how  to  run  an  opera  house". 
He  insisted  on  enormous  improve- 
ments and  developed  the  budding 
international  singing  talents  he  dis- 
covered in  the  company. 

In  his  performances  at  Covent 
Garden,  he  had  no  easy  ride.  A 
claque  in  the  amphitheatre  booed 
every  curtain  call  he  took  and  the 
critics  admitted  at  best  only  modi- 
fied rapture  about  his  conducting. 

Musical  highlights  of  his  Covent 
Garden  work  included  a Strauss  Ara- 
bella said  to  be  "a  glimpse  of  ]>ar- 
adise"  and,  of  course,  the  Ring 
staged  by  Hans  Hotter. 

Commentators  were  perennially 
searching  for  evidence  that  Solti 
had  developed  into  something  more 
tike  the  great  Germanic  tradition. 
His  later  Mozart  was  appreciated 
more.  He  did  The  Magic  Flute, 
Schoenberg's  Moses  and  Aron,  and 
Eugene  Onegin,  with  productions 
by  Peter  Hall.  The  Schoenberg  was 
only  the  third  Btaging  the  work  had 


guaroa^ 

Seflemkj,.; 


Toscanini,  and  then  becamra- 
director  of  the  Bavarian  IS 
for  six  years.  In  1952,  at  lC 
4°,  he  moved  to  Frankfort  5 
tor  nine  years  until  he  3 
Covent  Garden.  *** 
His  memory  of  what 
hod  represented  as  an  faZ? 

IIS  Covent  Garden  yemlS 

their  disastrous  collaborate  i!* - 
Bayreuth's  1983  RingX# 
committed  the  inexplicable 
lege  of  altering  the  orcbsK 
cover1  devised  by  IW 
which  accounts  for  the  war', 
sublime  balance  there  bZ 
voice  and  orchestra. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  nki 
the  wreck  of  that  onweas®e 
experience.  Perhaps  lie  fell  in 
never  meant  to  be:  the  ghosts^ 
Bdhm  and  Furtwflngler  (whom^ 
had  also  displaced  in  Munich  & 
the  war)  were  beyond  appeal 

4FTER 1947,  armed  nig 
Decca  contract  he  beoj 
a familiar  guest  cufcn 
with  almost  all  the  major  oreh«tii 
in  the  important  venues:  Edintof 


G€or«  So,ti:  essentially  instinctive  and  viscera^^T^I^ro 


ever  received.  His  Otello  was  much 
praised.  The  most  famous  guest 
performance  of  his  time  was  the 
Callas  Tosca  in  1963.  with  Franco 
Zeffirelli’s  world-class  staging. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Solti  gave 
himself  so  generously  to  the  institu- 
tion. But  in  London  he  put  down  his 
roots.  In  1967  he  married  Valerie 
Pitts.  In  1971  he  was  knighted,  and 
m 1972  he  took  British  nationality. 
In  a speech  on  leaving  the  Garden 
he  said:  'You  keep  telling  me  what  I 
have  done  for  England.  Look  what 
England  has  done  for  me." 

He  was  born  Gyuri  Stem  in 
Budapest,  Hungarian  capital  of  the 
Hapsburg  dual  monarchy.  His  father 
abandoned  the  Jewish  family  name 
because  of  anti-Semitism.  Solti  was  a 
prodigious  child  pianist  and  at  12 
was  giving  redials.  He  studied  at  the 
Franz  Liszt  Academy  in  the  1920s. 
where  an  astonishing  collection  of 
tenchers  included  Sztfkely,  Kodfily, 
Bartok,  Dohndnyi  and  Weiner.  He 
decided  (at  14)  to  become  a conduc- 
tor after  hearing  Erich  Kleiber  con- 
duct Beethoven,  in  1930,  aged  18.  he 
joined  the  Budapest  Opera  os  repeti- 
teur.  starting  on  the  prescribed  path 
for  would-be  maestros. 

Five  years  later  he  m\s  assisting 
Bruno  Walter  in  Salzburg,  returning 


to  the  festival  the  following  Lwo 
years  to  help  Toscanini  prepare  The 
Magic  Flute  and  the  Verdi  Requiem. 
He  made  his  operatic  debut  con- 
ducting The  Marriage  Of  Figaro  in 
Budapest  a(  the  age  of  25. 

It  was  an  inauspicious  time  for  a 
Jew  to  be  launching  a career  in  Hun- 
gary. But  in  1939  he  was  invited  lo 
the  Lucerne  Festival  by  Toscanini  lo 
work  with  Walter  and  Adolf  Busch: 
he  got  out  of  Hinignry  just  lwo 
weeks  before  the  border  was  closed 
by  war.  In  Switzerland  for  the  ilu ra- 
tion, he  gave  piano  lessons  and 
accompanied.  Two  years  later,  he 
managed  to  conduct  a few  concerts 
with  the  Swiss  Radio  Orchcsl  ra. 

It  is  an  Irony  Mint  the  pence  was 
the  making  of  his  career  — in  Ger- 
many de-Nazification  opened  oppor- 
tunities. 1 he  Americans  occupying 
Munich  wouldn't  allow  conductors 
who  had  collaborated  with  the  Nazis 
to  work,  but  they  didn't  want  to  he 
deprived  of  one  of  the  ail  vantages  of 
Munich  — going  to  the  opera. 

Almost  all  the  great  German 
names  — aixirt  from  Erich  Kleiber, 
the  Buschs  and  Iiberl  — had  done 
Goebbels’s  bidding.  So  Solti  was 
sent  for  from  Switzerland  In  1946  to 
conduct  Fidelio,  perhaps  aided  by 
the  American  connection  through 
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Francisco  1953,  Chicago  Sympb: 
Orchestra  1954.  Glyndeboun 
195  }.  New  York  Philharmonic  IS' 
Co  vent  Garden  1959,  the  Met  l^1 
Simultaneously  with  his  Lout 
appointment  in  1961  he  was  nci 
music  director  of  the  Los  Aagl: 
Philharmonic.  From  1971  Solti r- 
chief  conductor  of  the  ChicagoSp 
phony.  From  lfi71-7-5  he  was  siitJ 
liiiieoiisly  music  director  ol  t!r 
Orchestra  rle  Paris.  In  1977  i 
became  chief  conductor  of  it 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestn 
He  was  always  a keen  study. B 
slanting  Messiah  at  the  F«fc 
Hall  in  the  late  1980s  was  dearly: 
flue-need  by  the  change  of  laste: 
early  music  and  baroque  pot 
nun icc.  His  first  complete  ope 
recording  was  Arabella  in  1956;t  , 
first  Mahler  symphony  was  i 
Fourth  in  1959  with  the  Conor 
gebouw.  With  the  Chicago  ord*- 
tra  he  tackled  most  of  the  Mahler 
a Beethoven  cycle,  a huge  ran#. 

Ilis  stardom  is  amply  dor- 
mcntixl  in  a huge  corpus  of  (««■ 
ings,  which  will  be  argued  owr& 
many  years,  of  which  the  latest  in 
Dun  Giovanni  with  Bryn  Terfel 
Solti,  in  fad,  was  a last  link c 
Ilu*  generation  of  singers  rc 
achieved  fame  before  the  invent 
of  the  LP.  He  was  the  lastnuetf 
who  served  his  apprenticeships 
twin'll  the  wars. 


Pop  (up)  art. . . one 


of  the  first  people  to  buy  Hirst's  book  said:  ‘I’m  not  so  much  a fan  of  his  work  as  much  as  how  he  gets  away  with  if 

Hirst’s  mutant  is  more  hype  than  hybrid 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 


Damien  hirsts  much 

hyped,  enormous,  expensive, 
pop-up  book  I Want  To  Spend 
The  Rest  Of  My  Life  Everywhere, 
With  Everyone,  One  To  One,  Always, 
Forever,  Now,  is  the  artist's  fan  letter 
to  himself.  An  incomplete  catalogue 
mmini  It  is  also  part  scrapbook 
md  cuttings  collection,  part  col- 


■■■  — - .ames,  tuinrap  j ma  curnngs  couecuon,  part  coi- 

Feshval  1952.  Salzburg  1956,  lected  sayings,  and  — if  you  believe 
Francisco  1953.  Chicago Svmrii-.-.' I ih*  hums ;c  oio«  an 


the  hype  — it  is  also  an  artwork  in 
its  own  right.  Like  so  much  of  Hirst's 
work,  it  isa  hybrid,  a mutant. 

With  its  autopsy  shots  of  suicides, 
spoof  pharmacological  catalogue  lay- 
outs, inserts  and  extras  lo  lose  down 
the  back  of  the  sofa,  its  irritating 

Ford’s 
model P 


Tom  Sutcliffe 


Georg  (Gyflrgy)  Solti,  conductor, 

born  October  21, 1912;  died  ■ 
Septembers,  1997 


Gen  Sir  John  Hackett 

ENERAL  Sir  John  Hackett, 

who  has  died  aged  86,  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  British  In- 
tellectual gentleman  soldiers. 

His  military  career  culminated 
with  him  as  both  commander  of 
the  northern  army  group  of  No  to 
and  commander-in-  chief  of  die 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine.  He 
was  also  principal  of  King's  . 
College,  London. 

A formidable  writer  on  military 
subjects,  ancient  and  modern, 
he  will  perhaps  be  most  remem- 
bered for  his  co-authorship  of  the 
novel  The  Third  World  War 
(1078),  This  postulated  a 1085 
conflict  as  the  Soviet  Union 


b^jan  to  disintegrate  and  the 
Russians  tried  to  hold  together 
their  empire  by  expansionism. 
The  book  caught  the  Ideological 
mood  that  accompanied  the  last 
Reagan-Thatcher  era  of  the  cold 
war  in  the  1980s. 

Hackett  had  an  unpretentious 
but  piercing  eye  for  a military 
situation.  He  believed  that  a 
crumbling,  fragmented  Soviet 
Union  would  lead  to  a more 
dangerous  situation  than  the 
nucleAr  stalemate  between  the 
superpowers.  The  USSR  may 
have  vanished,  but  his  diagnosis 
has  yet  to  be  disproved. 

Hackett  was  an  Australia^  fry 
birth,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Wln- 
throp  Hackett,  the  owner  of  the 
Western  Australian  and  Western 


Mail  newspapers.  He  was 
educated  at  Geelong  Grammar 
School  — where  Prince  Charles 
briefly  went — and  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  established  himself 
as  a formidable  scholar,  quali- 
fying as  an  interpreter  in  French, 
German  and  Italian.  These  skills 
were  crucial  after  he  was 
commissioned  in  1931  as  an 
officer  In  the  8th  King's  Royal 
Irish  Hussars. 

In  Palestine,  in  1936,  he  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches,  then 
seconded  to  the  Trims  Jordan 
Frontier  Force  from  1937-41 , 
where  he  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  twice.  In  1941  he  • 
was  wounded  in  Syria  and  again 
in  the  Western  Desert,  after  he 
had  formed  and  commanded  the 


4th  Parachute  Brigade.  He  was 
wounded  yet  again  in  Italy,  In 
1943,  and  once  more  in  1944, 
when  he  took  part  in  the  disas- 
trous parachute  landing  on 
Arnhem  in  Holland,  where  the 
Germans  were  waiting.  This  for- 
mative experience  was  responsi- 
ble for  one  of  his  most  human 
books,  I Was  A Stranger  (1977). 

He  became  commander  of  the 
Trans-Jordan  Frontier  Force 
from  1947  to  1948,  but  with  the 
end  of  the  British  Mandate  in 
Palestine  and  the  birth  of  Israel, 
he  returned  to  western  Europe, 
becoming  commander  of  the 
20th  Armoured  Brigade  in 
1054.  Between  1960  and  1963’ 
He  was  general  officer  com- 
mandlng-in-chlef  of  Northern 
Ireland;  then  deputy  chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  and  of 
General  Staff  at  the  Ministry  of 


I ' 

Defence.  Between  1966  flfld 
1968  he  was  commander^- 

chief  of  the  British  Army 

Rhine  and  commander oftM* 

Northern  Army  Grouping, 
He  fulfilled  many  httWjJ 
roles,  Including  command* 
the  Rqyal  Military  College^ 
Science.  Out  of  the  army) 
received  press  attentions*]** 
cipal  of  King's  College, 

— a post  he  took  on  In  10fl8j 


high  tide  of  studen  l ibiw; 
he  remained  until  1076?*  ^ 
In  1042,  he  married  MflP, 
Frena,  an  Austrian.  Theyb*1 
one  daughter,  who  died* 800 
adopted  step-daughters. 

Dennis  Barker 


I Is" 


General  Sir  John  HaokeM^*; 
born  November  5, 1 910;  • 

September  9, 1997"  ',  {r‘ 


CINEMA 

Richard  Williams 

/F  GARY  COOPER  was  mythical 
America's  sheriff,  then  Harrison 
Ford  is  surely  its  president.  Of 
ill  the  actors  called  to  the  role,  none 
™s  seemed  better  equipped  to 
*icld  the  instruments  of  power  with 
moral  authority  of  which  the  na- 
tion dreams.  And,  like  Cooper,  Ford 
u*s  an  air  of  weary  reticence  to 
convey  the  impression  of  a 
freighted  conscience.  This,  we  as- 
sume,  is  the  inevitable  burden  of  a 
■nan  forced  to  bear  the  standard  of 
righteousness. 

Ford  plays  the  president  for  the 
Jiret  time  in  Air  Force  One,  but  from 
“te  moment  he  appears  we  know 
trial  the  part  was  always  his.  Ford  is 
IliC  u a pot.ent  presence  that  almost 
. the  residue  of  his  career  comes 
J u.seful  here.  Inside  the  president’s 
22  *rey  suit  beats  the  firm  heart 
Z 016  hunters  and  policemen  of  Wit- 
e&s,  Blade  Runner  and  the  Indiana 
Jones  series. 

If  Hollywood's  major  studios  Still 
movies  with  the  qualities  in- 
pvested  in  the  likes  of  High  Noon  and 
j.^eanti  York,  then  Ford's  presi- 
S could  have  been  a landmark 
Performance.  ®ut  ^nce  the  height 
wme  concept  and  the  depth  of  the 
budget  took  over,  ef- 
h“‘n*nS  a movie  like  Air 
into  $ cartoon,  such  aim- 
technkure  has  come  to 
K dimensional.  Bobbed  of 
t0  sPeak  and  grow,  it  is 
^hahfe  component  in 
an  a8Serably  built  around 

its  , was  Probably  pitched  by 
■r  ^fr  in  a single  paragraph.  , 
'dent  lu  0SC0W  banquet,  the  presl- 
eelebrttingthe ! 
of  a joint  mission  to  capture 
SSS*  general  who  lias  been 
•En  Tu8  to  reconvene  the  Soviet 
president  breaks  away 


graphic  design  subtleties,  appen- 
dices and  reproductions  of  hate  mail, 
its  pop-ups  and  pull-outs,  this  is  the 
ultimate  Hirst  hand-job  handbook. 

There  are  lots  of  little  designer 
treats  and  paper-engineering  feats 
to  jolly  the  thing  along.  Pull  the 
slide  and  make  a shark  appear. 
Change  the  colours  on  a spot  paint- 
ing. Flood  the  sheep  tank  with  ink. 
Raise  Judas  from  the  dead. 

Everything  you  might  want  to 
know,  and  a lot  you  probably  don't, 
is  here,  from  a family  snap  of  little 
Damien  holding  his  first  church 
missal,  a Band-Aid  on  his  knee,  via 
precocious  art  school  juvenilia  to 
full-blooded  Damien  — the  dear  boy 
with  a dead  man’s  head;  Damien 
with  a chainsaw;  Damien  deified. 
The  artist’s  thoughts  pepper  the 


pages  — thoughts  on  smoking,  on 
drugs,  on  genius,  on  life,  love,  death 
and  fame,  interspersed  with  glamour- 
shots  of  the  work,  blow-ups,  details, 
entrails. 

Damien  Hirst  is  32.  This  book  is  a 
mistake.  It  will  age  horribly,  and 
(hen  make  a return  as  a symbol  or  a 
symptom  of  our  terrible  times.  Tile 
copy  I've  been  lent  is  already  going 
baggy  and  saggy,  wrinkled  and 
worn;  touched  by  life  (and  a few 
heavy-handed  critics)  it  loses  its 
allure.  The  book  has  become  an  inad- 
vertent metaphor,  signal  to  nn  early 
mid-life  crisis  and  looming  decay. 

Jonathan  Barnbrook's  collabora- 
tion with  the  artist  on  the  design  is 
an  unpleasant,  cheapening  make- 
over. It  is  busy,  tossy  and  larded-up 
with  effects.  The  good  stuff  — and 


some  of  Hirst's  work  is  very  good 
indeed  — isn't  aided  by  the  graph- 
ics, while  no  amount  of  tinkering 
can  make  his  weaker  objects  and 
images  belter  than  they  arc.  The 
shocks  become  repetitive,  the  sur- 
prises nullified. 

The  idea  that  the  artist  can  be  at 
once  a painter,  sculptor,  film-maker, 
essayist  and  aphorist.  adman  and 
media  manipulating  art  star  is  not 
unappealing.  It  is  whfti  our  times 
seem  to  want.  Blit  instead  of  achiev- 
ing the  title's  ambition  (or  failing 
bravely),  the  book  charts  a kind  of 
self-trivia! isat ion.  We  begin  quoting 
V S Naipaul,  Samuel  Beckett  mid 
Van  Morrison,  mid  end  with  a whim- 
per: “I  could  make  pets  in  formalde- 
hyde for  the  rest  of  my  life,  but  1 
won’t. " It  is  an  utter  disappoint  men  t. 


Captain  America  . . . Harrison  Ford  to  the  rescue  in  Air  Force  One 


from  his  prepared  text  to  promise 
that  no  more  will  lus  country  with- 
hold intervention  until  its  own  Inter- 
ests are  imperilled.  In  future  the 
attitude  towards  bullies,  and  murder- 
; era  willtye  one  of  zero  tolerance. 

Rushing  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
presidential  Boeing,  the  president 
waves  qway  the  protests  of  his  advis- 
ers before  crumpling  with  exhaus- 
tion. He  greets,  his  family  and ; 
prepares  for  the  flight  home.  The 
First  Lady  (Wendy  Crewaon)  ap- 
pears to  have  stepped  straight  out  of 
!a  Calvin  Klein  catalogue,  The  pube£ ; 
cent  First  Daughter  (Liesel 
Matthews)  is  a miniature- version. 
No  one,  least  of  all  the  First  Dad, 
appears  to  know  wh&t  abad  hair  day 
is.  This  president,  ffe  can  be  sure, 
■ha^,  never  cut  a dubious  deal,  in  ^ 
'life,  or  Inhaled  so  much  as  a.ciga- 
Irette'  Later1,  to  np  surprise,  we  learn 
!that  he  was  a Vietnam  hero.  What- 
jever,  we  hay^  h^re,  ,thl£  Ib  . not. 
Primary . Colors.. ; • .]  - 

i 'His  subordlnateai  unfortunately, 
are  not  made'  of  tlte  same  stuff.  You 


would  have  thought  that  somebody 
would  have  tipped  the.  Secret  Ser- 
vice off  about  Gary  Oldman.  Partic- 
ularly, Gary  Oldman  wearing  a 
Lenin  beard,  accompanied  by  sqvr, 
eral  men  of  similar  appearance.  But' 
this,  it  is  accepted,  is  s Russian  TV 
newserpw-. 

To  be  fair  to  the  security  men, ; 
Oldman  waits  all  of  half  an  hour  be- 
fore detonating  the  character's  psy-  ■ 
.chosis,  which  its  about  25  minutes 
; longer  than  he  usually  takes.  His 
Ivan  Korshunov  is  dedicated  to  res- 
cuing file  general  and  resurrecting , 
the  might  of  Mother  Russia  ■—  or 
;Rooahya,  0B  Olcjintui  puts  It,  trying, 
'to  sustain  a generic  accent  and 
bo pn ding  instead  as  though  his , 
; lower  jaw  has  broken  loose.  . , 
i fn  control  pf  the  plane  offer  cap- 
| hiring  or  kilting  all  the  passengers , 
except  fee  presfeent,  Oldman  treats 
us  to  his  customary  psychic  storm. , 
'What  arrogance  to  think  you  could 
understand  my  Intentions,”  . fye , 
screams,  “When  the  capitalists  are 
dragged  from  the  Kremlin'  and  shot 


in  the  street,  then  you  will  know  my 
intentions!*'  , 

Air  Force  One  is  directed  by  Wolf- 
gang Petersen',  who  demonstrate!} 
his  gift  'for  creating  claustrophobic 
tension  16  years  ago  with  Das  Boot 
He  redeploys  the  same  skills  ns  the 
president  moves  around  the  toge- 
Inge  of  the  747,  trying  to  pick  off  the 
hijackers  without  endangering  his 
fondly.  But  this  Is  not  1981,  mid  for 
the  last  third  of  the  film  the  budget 
takes  over  as  the  plane , skitters 
around  a military  airfield  like  a run- 
away shopping  trolley,  fends  off  MiG 
attacks  and  survives  a spectacular 
foftlght  accident, 

' This  Is,  of  course,  spectacular 
nonsense.  In  which  no  actor  is 
; required  to  delve  deeper  than  tlie 
(briefest  character,  oufibie.  For  the 
.audipnee,  a couple  of  hours , pass 
, amid  bangs,  crashes,  and  the  sem- 
[blance  of  tension.  As  Harrison  Ford 
i banks  another  $7  million  and  enters 
foe  second  half  of  his  sixth  decade, 
does  he  pause  to  think  about  what 
might  have  been? 


TIM  SUPPLE’S  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company’s 
touring  version  of  The  Comedy 
Of  Errors  ends  Its  long  life  at 
the  Young  Vic,  and  it  looks 
better  than  ever.  Instead  of  the 
usual  stylised  romp,  we  get  a 
piece  of  magic  realism  dwelling 
on  dreams,  madness,  master- 
servant  relationships  and  the 
emotional  yearning  for  unity. 

Supple  sots  the  action 
squarely  In  Ephesus,  a city 
biblically  associated  with  witch- 
craft and  today  purl  of  Turkey. 
The  Impending  execution  of  (he 
Syracusan  merchant  Aegean 
therefore  acquires  n grisly 
plausibility.  So,  too,  docs  the 
harshness  of  both  (lie  Antipholi 
towards  (heir  endlessly  beaten, 
bald -pat ed  servants.  But  the 
great  tiling  about  Suppk-'s 
production  is  that  it  focuses  less 
on  (lie  Plautlnc  mistaken- id  entity 
gag  than  on  tlie  wonderment  that 
comes  from  being  familiarly 
greeted  in  a foreign  tend  and 
from  the  sense  that  all  existence 
is  an  illusion.  In  this  version, 
life's  a dream  rather  than  a 
scream. 

Occasionuilv,  Adrian  Ia-c's 
music  di i-|i lies  die  mood  rather 
ihmi  underscoring  it.  But  Unit's  a 
minor  cavil  in  a refreshingly 
intelligent,  unpatronising 
production  in  which  Robert 
Buwnian  and  Simon  C nates  (die 
Antipholi)  and  Dan  Milne  and 
Eric  Mallett  (the  Dromfos)  are 
well  matched. 

While  I found  Anthony 
Neilson’s  The  Censor  (At  the 
Royal  Court)  theatrically 
hypnotic,  I was  not  totaily 
persuaded  by  its  argument.  Like 
Ariel  Dorfman’s  Reader,  which 
excavates  the  guilt-ridden  past  of 
a literary  censor,  it  comforts 
rather  than  challenges  our 
liberal  preconceptions. 

The  hero  is  a solitnry, 
cuckolded  obsessive,  who  occu- 
pies the  bottom  rung  of  some 
Kofkaesque  bureaucratic  ladder. 
A young  woman  who  has  made  a 
sexually  explicit  movie  cornea 
before  him  to  plead  her  case. 

Her  line  is  that  pornography  Is 
In  die  eye  of  the  beholden  that 
even  sexual  literalism  can  be 
metaphoric  and  that  “a  penis  Is 
not  just  a penis”.  She  physically 
ensnares  the  censor,  hoping,  by 
forcing  him  to  confront  his  own 
dqrkeBt  sexual  fantasies*  to 
change  his  way  of  seeing. 

The  Idea  la  intriguing:  that  the 
. best  way  to  undermine  the 
arbitrariness  of  censorship,  is  to 
ejfpose  the  censor's  secret  ’ 
desires.  But  you  can’t  liiplp  feel- 
ing Nejlson  foadp  the  dice,  The 
censor  is  an  Impotent  wreck, 
while  Fontaine  Is  coolly  con- 
trolled. She  is,  however,  foil  of 
shit.  She  talks  of  a worid  in  which 
anything  can  be  shown  anywhere 
(and  you  feel  she  has  die 
author's  blessing)  but  you  need 
1 only  apply  her  arguments  to 
violence  — snuff  movies  fof  qll?, 
r to  see  howf  absurd  they  are. 
Yeti  still  enjoyed the  experl- 
ence,  NeUson,who  directs  him- 
self, gives  the  encounter  an 
eerie,  hermetic  quality.  But  the 
(fey  we  have  a worid  without  guilt 
win  be  Che  day  that  art  expires. 
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Bearing  witness  to  a massacre 

tanks,  the  attacking  force  is  already 
at  the  entrance  lo  Srebrenica  town 
— it  is  too  late. 

Julian  Borger 

dispel  the  widespread  suspicion  Hint 
the  murder  of  more  than  7,000  Mus- 
lims by  Serb  troops  in  a United 
Natlons-designated  “safe  area" 
could  have  been  prevented  with  a 
small  show  of  Nato's  military  might 
T\vo  years  on,  the  awkward  ques- 

structs the  chain  of  events  moment 

In  Srebrenica:  Record  Of  A War 

iTiniP  HnnifT  nnrl  Drtil,  ■« 

A Safe  Area:  Srebrenica 
— Europe's  Worst  Massacre 

Since  the  Second  World  War 
by  David  Rohde 

Simon  & Schuster  440pp  £8.99 

by  moment  from  July  6,  when  the 
Serb  attack  began,  to  the  bulldozing 
of  the  bodies  into  mass  graves  10 
days  later.  It  is  journalism  at  its 
committed  best  — painstaking, 
compassionate,  foil  of  telling  detail 
and  rigorous  in  its  judgments.  It  is 
also  the  first  major  account  of  the 
Bosnian  war  which  allows  the  vic- 

v-irnic, nunig  ana  uotii  argue  that 
the  UN  was  a handy  excuse  for  in- 
action, not  its  cause.  Hie  authors 
(Dutch  defence  and  foreign  policy 
experts)  take  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration to  task  for  the  mismatch  be- 

Srebrenica: Record  of  a War  Crime 
by  Jan  Willem  Honlg  and  Norbert 

Both  Penguin  224pp  £6.99 

tions  remain  unanswered.  The 
tragedy  has  been  consigned  to  his- 
tory, presumably  with  a sigh  of  re- 

[iPf  TTOm  fr VlP  nriliHrlonfi  n->  J T i-h.  j 

tween  its  moral  rhetoric  on  Bosnia 
and  its  refosal  to  risk  American 
hves.  Where  Rohde  differs  from 
Honig  and  Both  is  his  refosal  to 
absolve  the  UN  officials  in  former 
Yugoslavia  who  shrugged  at  the  pol- 
icy contradictions  while  continuing 
to  draw  their  generous  salaries. 

The  epilogue  to  A Safe  Area 
makes  depressing  reading.  The 
survivors  of  Srebrenica  are  still 
refugees  grieving  for  lost  families. 
Tne  perpetrators  of  the  massacre 
are  still  at  large.  General  Mladic  has 
retired  to  raise  goats  "named  after 
the  former  UN  commanders  in 
Bosnia  and  the  leaders  of  the  West- 
ern world".  We  are  still  a long  way 
from  a final  reckoning. 

REBRENICA  is  not  a popular 
subject.  It  Is  the  name  of  a 
w town  and  a clutch  of  hills  In 
eastern  Bosnia  where  an  atrocity 
was  committed  in  July  1995,  wreck- 
ing the  comfortable  assumption  that 
Europe  had  somehow  risen  above 
barbarism. 

The  massacre  at  Srebrenica  also 
revealed  the  shallowness  of  West- 
ern governments'  commitment  to 
the  human  rights  of  non-taxpayers. 
Nothing  has  been  said  or  done  to 

Imoerial  disd 

iici  .uuiii  ij ic  politicians  ana  united 
Nations  officials  involved. 

In  A Safe  Area  David  Rohde  en- 
deavours to  cut  through  the  blanket 
of  complacency,  in  the  hope  that 
some  lessons  might  be  drawn.  If 
Britain’s  New  Labour  is  serious 
about  putting  human  rights  back 
into  foreign  policy,  this  book  should 
be  essential  reading. 

From  months  of  interviews  with 
survivors,  Serb  soldiers  and  Dutch 
UN  peacekeepers,  Rohde,  an  Ameri- 
can journalist  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  work  in  Bosnia,  recon- 

ain  1 

tims  to  tell  their  own  stories. 

The  book  opens  with  a descrip- 
tion of  Serb  forces  shelling  UN  ob- 
servation posts,  as  they  close  in  on 
the  safe  area".  The  resulting  panic 
within  the  enclave  is  tangible,  min- 
gled with  a growing  sense  of  be- 
trayal as  Muslim  civilians  and  Dutch 
soldiers  search  the  sky  in  vain  for 
promised  Nato  air  support. 

At  each  agonising  step,  the  use  of 
air  power  is  blocked  by  the  UN  hier- 
archy. When  intervention  is  finally 
approved  and  Dutch  bombers  at- 
tempt a bombing  run  on  some  Serb 
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Blade  Runner,  by  Scott 
eukatman  (BFI  Modem 
Hassles,  £7.88) 


I love  this 


Nick  Cohen 

Virgin  Islands:  Essays  1 992- 1 997 
by  Gore  Vidal 

Andre  Dautsch  320pp  £ 1 799 


GORE  VIDAL'S  many  victims 
have  fought  hack  by  turning 
him  into  an  impossible  amalgam. 
On  I he  one  hand  lie  is  meant  to  be  a 
snobbish  anil  callous  gossip  who 
mucks  the  decent  faith  of -real”  peo- 
ple in  family,  church  and  state.  But 
because  the  supposedly  cold  aristo- 
crat is  also  a thoroughly  populist 
oiiponent  of  the  corruption  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  the  waste  of  bit 
lions  of  dollars  on  its  empire  and 
armed  forces,  it  has  also  become  es- 
sential to  brand  him  un-American 
("he  lives  in  Italy,  you  know")  and  a 
probable  communist. 

Vidal  has  been  writing  since  the 
for  ties,  and  familiarity  makes  it  easy 
to  overlook  his  virtues.  In  his  essays 
he  sweeps  from  high  generalisation 
to  killer  detail.  There  is  a pleasure, 
which  is  not  entirely  malicious,  in 
watching  him  fillet  the  bigots  of  the 
American  right,  time-serving  aca- 
demics, the  powerful,  corrupt,  lazy 
and  compromised.  Vidal’s  combina- 
tion of  learning,  wit  and  disdnin  gets 
into  your  blood.  He  can  change  the 
way  you  think  — the  only  definition 
of  a great  writer  that  makes  sense 
— and  readers  often  find  them- 
selves quoting  his  aphorisms  as 
their  own. 

The  last  essay  in  Virgin  Islands  is 
an  account  of  the  British  general 
election  campaign.  It  is  a typical  ex- 
ample of  Vidal’s  work:  wholly  un- 
scientific and  completely  accurate. 
Jfidal  notes  that  Rupert  Murdoch 
has  abandoned  the  Conservatives 

for  Tony  Blair  and  goes  to  see  the 

Australian-turned-American  tycoon’s 
candidate  In  action.  He  notes  that 
Peter  Mandelson  has  "the  insolent 
manner  of  one  born  to  the  top  rung 
but  three".  Blair  "as  it  turns  out  has 
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no  programme.  But  things  will  be 
better,  he  tells  us.  Afterwards,  to 
every  question  he  savs  simply 
Trust  Me." 

Journalists  ask  Vidal  if  British 
politics  is  becoming  Americanised: 
"Well  you  do  resemble  us  in  that 
you  now  have  a single  party  with 
two  right  wings." 

“Which  is  the  more  right  wing?" 
"One  does  not  bring  a measuring 
rod  to  Lilliput." 

In  the  United  States,  the  group- 
ing of  politicians  into  a single  con- 
servative party  means  that  half  the 
population  in  the  world's  greatest 
democracy  does  not  bother  to  vote. 
This  year  the  arrival  of  a conserva- 
tive Labour  party  in  the  UK  helped 
to  produce  the  lowest  turnout  since 
the  war  — 71  per  cent.  If  you  are 
poor,  there  are  still  reasons  why  a 
Labour  government  is  preferable  to 
a Conservative  government,  but 
they  are,  well,  Lilliputian. 

Vidal  s dismissal  of  an  American 
political  system  dependent  on 
corporate  campaign  donations  pro- 
duces a curious  consequence.  The 
allegedly  cold  and  biting  satirist 
treats  Bill  Clinton  with  pity  and 
kindness.  US  leftists  may  despise 
the  president  for  crawling  to  rich 
donors  and  apelng  the  brutal  poli- 
cies of  the  Republicans.  But  Vidal 
credits  Clinton  with  daring  to  take 
on.  Bthe  “medical-pharmaceutical 
mas"  by  proposing  an  American  na- 
tional health  service.  The  president 
railed  and  “the  always  touchy  own- 
ership of  the  United  States  felt  it 
had  beeri  challenged  by  what  were, 
after  all  — despite  such  lofty  *visi- 
b e titles  as  ‘president’  - mere  em- 
ployees. Clinton's  name  was 
blackened. 

Elsewhere,  there  is  a fine  attack 
on  John  Updike’s  leaden  style  and 
sett-pitying  conservatism,  which 
helps  explain  why  attempting  to  get 
through  an  Updike  novel  Is  like 
frying  to  swim  the  Channel  with 
your  clothes  On. 

The  only  real  fault  Is  the  pub- 
lisher’s blurb,  which  claims  that 
"Virgin  Islands  concludes  with  an 
explosive  revelation  about  the  ex- 
tent of  US  military  involvement  In 
the  not-sovirginal  British  Isles 
which  will  send  out  shock  waves  of 
controversy".  It  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  • 


If  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
a|  the  special  price  of  £1 3.99 
, contact  CuftureShop  (see  page  '29) 
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technically 'd^cuirSTfe 

Himalayas,  I watched  as  a hi* 
altitude  porter  employed  by  , 
Korean  expedition  packed  upatw 
and  all  its  contents,  added  itlo to 
already  considerable  load  and. 
breathing  scarcely  harder  than  hf 
would  have  done  at  sea-level, 
bled  off  sure-footedly  down  fa 
route.  He  was  a young  Indian  fm 
one  of  the  mountain  villages  d 
Himachal  Pradesh.  His  apii 
brought  home  forcefully  how  flawed 
a project  is  much  of  whal  mi 
passes  for  mountaineering  in  fa 
- -orld's  greater  ranges.  . 

If  I hadn’t  undergone  that  comer- 1 
...un  in  scepticism,  then  the  event 
«if  Inst  May  on  Everest,  when  die 
mi u m lain  reaped  its  worst  ileath-to' 
in  a single  season,  mighl  haw  k.‘ 
me  aghast.  Thry  didn't.  Like  man; 
either  nbsirviTs  in  the  mountatav; 
ing  cuminuniiy. ! U.ikod  unitasfa 


series  of 
short 
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books.  They're  so  . . 

.wyway,  as  eagleeyed  readers  will 
WO  YEARS  ago  at  a hich « W realised,  tills  one's  about  Blade 
on  one  of  the  most  beautfaUn!  !^nncn  Bukatman  is  assistant  pro- 
mically  difficult  peaks T 2 of  film  studies  at  Stanford, 
ad  writes  as  you  would  imagine 
bon  to  do:  with  a wide  frame  of  ref- 
awice,  a certain  confidence  when 
oang  the  word  “postmodern”,  and  a 
[fuse  style  that  could  have  been 
uitten  by  one  of  the  film's  repli- 
iaiis.  Still,  he  points  out  that  the 
Hanson  Ford  character’s  name  in 
'tfc  Glut,  Deckard,  is  a homophone 
rf ’Descartes",  anrl  argues  convinc- 
ing as  to  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a 
rtj&rant.  Deckard,  that  is,  not 
jMalnian. 


Ifinl  Sagas,  ed  Brian  Afdlas 
[Button,  £7.99) 
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HE  winners  from  the  Daily 
. Telegraph  competition  in  which 
rtiiers  were  invited  to  submit  sto- 
res of  exactly  50  words.  The  results 
» strangely  compulsive  reading, 
4n  the  products  of  deranged  and 
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■o Staged  brakes). 


Ford:  connoisseur  of  dislocated  phone  conversations  phuIo-  jghnn-awon 

Prat  heading  for  a fall 


Tim  Adams 

Women  with  Men 
by  Richard  Ford 
Harvl|l255pp£  14.99 


/7  S BEEN  a long  time  since  you 
could  call  Richard  Ford  a Dirty 
Realist.  While  the  pressure  and 
scope  of  his  early  fiction  favoured 
spareness  of  utterance  and  took  as 
its  subject  men  and  women  who  had 
forgotten  what  luck  was  and  weren't 
about  to  remember,  his  more  recent 
work,  particularly  the  extraordinary 
Independence  Day,  delights  in  a 
complexity  of  articulation,  piling 
clause  on  clause,  and  displays  an  ob- 
session with  the  circumlocutions  of 
human  emotion.  For  all  that,  Ford 
remains  a writer  whose  every  tale 
could  begin  with  the  caveat  he  once 
used  in  Rock  Springs:  "This  is  not  a 
happy  story.  I warn  you." 

T^e  three  long  stories  in  Women 
With  Men  are  at  times  acutely  funny 
and  mischievous,  characters  are 
held  up  to  ridicule  even  when  at  their 
most  exposed  — - none  of  which  is 
the  Richard  Ford  of  old  — but  they 
are  by  no  means  Happy  stories.  The 
first  and  last  of  them,  ‘The  Woman- 
iser" and  "Occidentals",  take  as  their 
theme  the  American  in  Paris,  and 
employ  the  time-honoured  absurdi- 
!ties  of  new  world,  meeting  old,  but 
cast  In  a distinctive' bleak  light. 

’ AH  three  are  told  by  male  protag- 
onists who  are  unable  to  begin  to 
understand  women.  Their1 ' misun- 
derstandings take  different  forms; 
but  in  general  signals  exist  only  to 


be  misinterpreted:  they  act  on 
coinc-ons  that  aren’t,  and  ignore 
brush-offs  that  are.  The  women, 
meanwhile,  about  whom  we  learn 
much  by  default,  lend  to  maintain 
an  altitude  of  resigned  puzzlement. 

In  The  Womanizer"  in  parlieular 
lord  conveys,  with  scary  precision, 
the  torturous  procedures  that  men 
use  to  convince  themselves  that 
tiiey  are  not  only  romantic  but  wor- 
thy. His  clownish  narrator,  Marlin 
Austin,  believes  himself  to  have 
fallen  In  love  cm  a business  trip  to 
France.  Though  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  his  attraction  Is 
reciprocated,  he  is  confident  that 
the  situation  can  be  bandied.  Austin 
is.  he  is  sure,  a man  of  the  world. 

Ford  enjoys  proving  that  he  is 
not.  His  demonstration  begins  with 
a phone  call  Austin  makes  to  his 
wife.  Ford  is  a connoisseur  of  dislo- 
cated telephone  conversations,  the 
mechanism  by  which  modern  rela- 
tionships are  tested. 

Austin,  in  common  with  many  of 
Ford’s  characters,  having  started 
out  with  what  he  perceives  as  not  a 
lot,  ends  Up  with  pretty  much  noth- 
ing, and  only  himself  to  blame. 

There  has  always  been  a latent 
moralising  tendency  in  Ford’s  writ- 
ing, but  in  both  of  the  Parisian  stories 
here  he  hammers  it  home  with  un- : 

' characteristic  force,  creating  endings 
■that  leave' Httle  rodm  for  ambiguity 
— thCse  men  are  weak  and  hope- 
less arid  the'y  art  seen  to  pay  for  it. 
This  is  a more  pitiless  Ford  than  that 
of,  say,  Rock  Springs,  Where  frailty 
tended  to  be  qualified,  by  sympathy. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  addressing  an  estimated  crowd  of 700,000  during  an  opeu-alr  moss  in  Paris  last  month 

A pope  opera  made  in  heaven 


pHoraaiAPH  thuvaj,  nor ' 


Christopher  Hope 


Saints  and  Sinners:  A History  of 
the  Popas 
by  Eamon  Duffy 
Yale  32Gpp  £16.95 

The  Papacy  by  Paul  Johnson 
edited  by  Michael  Walsh 
Weidenfeld  & Nli.olson  21 6pp  £25 

The  Pope's  Elephant 
by  Silvio  A.  Bedim 
Carcanet  320pp  £30 

THE  PAPACY  is  a scandal  — 
but  then,  in  the  bc-si  sense,  so 
tou  is  1 lie  faith  it  defends. 
Something  dangerous,  deeply  un- 
conventional. In  our  time  uncomfort- 
able beliefs  tend  to  get  whittled  down 
and  what  begins  as  faith  ends  in  tele- 
vision. So  it's  not  surprising  that  the 
popes  are  being  made  into  a mini- 
series. True  stories  of  the  Roman  roy- 
als; 262  pontiffs  in  the  two  millennia 
since  Saint  Peter  went  to  Rome  and 
was  crucified  there,  upside  down. 

Popes  are  best  tnken  one  at  a 
time  because  each  is  alarming  in  his 
own  way.  But  television  needs  them 
in  batches.  Run  the  popes  together 
and  you  have  a soap  opera  that  can 
claim  to  have  been  made  in  heaven. 
But  one  you  probably  wouldn't  want 
the  kids  to  see.  Here  is  every  failing 
known  to  human  kind:  torture, 
bribery,  nepotism,  murder,  lust, 
vengeance,  sodomy,  simony,  exile 
and  sudden  death. 

Every  mini-series,  like  every  frith, 
needs  its  book.  Whichever  conclave 
gave  the  job  to  Eamon  Duffy,  Reader 
in  Church  History  at  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  made  a wise  deci- 
sion. Duffy  is  a Catholic  and  says  so. 
He  is  mindful  of  the  power  of  the 
papacy  — but  not  bowled  over  by  it. 
He  is  also  a wonderfully  knowledge- 
able guide.  He  knows  there  is  no 
need  to  sensationalise  the  popes; 
they  do  it  so  well  themselves, 

Perhaps  that  is  why  he  tiptoes 
around  the  Renaissance  popes. 
Many  are  strictly  late-night,  X-rated, 
anything-goes.  parental  guidance 
viewing.  The  Medlcis  seem  more  at 
home  in  the  tabloids  than  the  taber- 
nacle. How  easily  they  translate  into 
screaming  headlines.  Something 
like:  ’Well  eat  Pope  warn  rampag-i 
ing  Huns!"  Or  "I  was  Bonking 
Bishop’s  ninth  love  child!"  (Alexan- 
der VI  had  a passion  for  mistresses 
and,  oddly  enough,  sardines). 

• it  took  some  three  centuries 
before  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became 
arbiter  and  authenticating  source  of: 
spiritual  truth.  It  is  difficult  to 


escape  the  impression  that,  in  many 
ways,  the  great  years  were  those 
when  emperors  like  Nero  to 
Diocletian  persecuted  ilie  Chris- 
tians with  relentless  cruelty.  After 
the  emperor  Constantine  converted 
in  Christianity  — around  312  Al). 
111.-  Church  came  out  of  lltc  cata- 
combs, anil  walked  straight  into 
what  Duffy  tails  the  snuk.-pil  »l 
Italian  politics. 

ll  was  as  if.  once  Rome  went 
Christian,  the  successors  of  Peter 
Iht-  fisherman  began  suffering  from 
a strangely  schizophrenic  dream: 
were  they  popes  pretending  lu  lie 
emperors,  or  emperors  pretending 

be  popes?  The  latter  seems  more 
likely.  When  the  corruption,  greed 
and  lunacy  of  the  Roman  church 
was  attacked  by  reforming  clerics 
from  Huss  onwards,  the  popes  un- 
leashed a persecution  as  violent  as 
anything  the  Romans  had  visited  on 
the  early  church. 

Duffy  is  very  good  on  this  contra- 
diction. One  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  Saints  and  Sinners  is  its  frank  and 
imdefensive  tone.  Duffy  neither 
patronises  the  reader  nor  panders 
to  the  papacy.  Given  the  passion  the 
papacy  arouses  and  the  amount  of 
tosh  it  will  generate  as  the  millen- 
nium approaches,  this  is  no  small 
achievement. 

There  is  a striking  contrast  be- 
tween Saints  and  Sinners  and  The 
Papacy,  by  Paul  Johnson.  This  col- 
lection of  curiously  inert,  dutiful 
essays  is  less  a book  than  a package. 
Although  ascribed  to  Paul  Johnson, 
The  Papacy  has  been  neither  writ- 
ten nor  edited  by  him.  Instead  it  Is 
topped  and  tailed  with  sermons; 
both  of  wliich  wear  the  slightly 
pompous  air.  of  the  Englishman 
about  to  talk  religion.  Hie  papacy, 
Johnson  declares,  is  “unique".  The 
historian  bows  his  head  "in  liunibte 
respect”  and  observes  “in  awe  its 
endless  splendours  and  shadows". 

The  popes  have  given  us  a word 
for  tills  sort  of  thing  — pontificat- 
ing. Better  The  Pope's  Elephant 
than  his  praise-singer.  The  only 
pope  to  keep  an  elephant  was  Leo  X 
(1513-1521).  Leo  was  a high-flyer: 
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archbishop  by  the  age  of  seven:  car- 
dinal nl  12;  pope  al  just  37.  A culti- 
vated man,  pulrou  of  Raphael,  he 
adored  spending  munc-y  ami  having 
fun,  and  said  sn:  ”Gud  has  given  us 
the  papacy,  lei  us  enjoy  it!" 

His  ek-plumi  was  named  Hamm,  a 
rare  albino,  given  to  Leo  by  Manuel  I 
•if  Portugal.  Tile  story  of  Hamm  was 
rediscovered  in  tile  papal  archives 
fry  Silviu  A U.  -clini.  Tile  Pope's  Ele- 
phant is  a charming  and  loopy  Mnry 
dial  survives  the  scholarly  apparei- 
lus  with  which  its  amhur  irics  lu 
weigh  it  down. 

//■’  DOG-OWNERS  arc  rumoured, 
sometimes,  lu  look  like  Ihc-ir 
]>ets,  Pope-  Leo  grew  to  resemble 
his  elephant;  both  were  very  large 
and  suffered  from  constipation.  He 
also  loved  astrology,  silly  games, 
watching  his  pet  cheetah  eating 
smaller  furry  prey,  anti  inventing 
indulgences. 

Duffy  is  very  good  011  the  indul- 
gence racket.  To  raise  fresh  funds 
for  the  building  of  the  greatest 
church  in  Christendom.  Leo  issued 
the  St  Peter's  Indulgence.  It  was  this 
particular  act  that  so  incensed  an 
obscure  German  professor  called 
Martin  Luther.  The  St  Peter's  Indul- 
gence was  heavily  sold:  it  was  an 
early  form  of  financial  futures,  a sell- 
ing off  of  the  Church's  spiritual  as- 
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sols,  a way  of  privatising  the  grace 
of  God. 

It's  almost  iiniwssiblc  to  be  dull 
abotii  ilu*  popes.  Odd,  bcnl,  saintly. 

< fomented  — whal  a catalogue  is 
here  assembled.  Would  you  buy  a 
used  indulgence  from  these  nn-ii? 
Yet  somehow  the  papacy  survives,  it 
works.  And  if  wi*  du  iiul  initially 
bow  our  heads  in  awe,  \v«*  •dinki* 
llu*m  in  sheer  disbelief:  at  limes  in 
iiriiiiiralinii.  i lu-  ]im-  between  sainK 
ami  sinners  isuften  finely  drawn. 

Thus  Pius  XI  <15)21i-lfi3‘Jl  was  an 
irascible  autocrat,  Iml  in*  may  also  | 
have  been  the  greatest  pope  lhi-  | 
century.  Willing  to  shout  down  die  | 
Gorman  ambassador  im  the  eve  of 
the  war  and  warn  that  no  Christian 
could  be  nn  anti-seniitc.  However, 
his  successor  Pius  XT  I (1939-1958) 
began  as  an  appeaser  of  Germany. 
^Vlien  be  learned  of  the  murder  of 
the  Jews,  whatever  he  may  have 
suit!  or  done  in  private  to  counter 
the  horror  he  never  raised  his  voice 
above  a whisper. 

There  is  something  reassuring  in 
lavish  display  of  human  frailties  we 
know  as  the  papacy.  The  pope  is 
not,  has  never  been,  a demigod. 
When  he  used  to  meet  his  papal 
master,  it  is  reported  that  Hanno 
would  genuflect  and  weep.  The 
pope's  wliite  elephant  was  a better 
critic  than  he  knew. 
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Foothold  of  the  fire  crow 


Mark  Cooker 


CLOGHER  HEAD  on  the  end 
of  the  Dingle  peninsula  in 
the  Irish  county  of  Kerry 
was  an  impressive  landscape.  To  the 
south  of  this  rocky  promontory  was 
the  village  of  Dunquin;  offshore  was 
a shoal  of  surf-corroded  islets 
known  as  the  Blaskets  — the  whole 
a panorama  of  dark,  uplifted  rock 
and  drab  moorland  that  formed 
such  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
background  for  David  Lean’s  film 
Ryan’s  Daughter.  We  were  standing 
at  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
Irish  mainland  and  indeed  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Further  out  there  was  nothing 
but  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  uninter- 
rupted until  the  Newfoundland 
shoreline. 

It  was  n coarse-grained  place  of 
wind,  rock  and  water,  and  an  un- 
likely location  to  find  birds.  (In  fact, 
Ireland  is  impoverished  compared 
with  the  British  mainland,  with  more 
than  70  fewer  breeding  and  more 
than  50  fewer  resident  species.)  But, 
unexpectedly,  there  came  towards 
us  a flock  of  medium-sized  birds 
skirting  the  upper  edge  of  the  head- 
land. They  cruised  ensily  through 
l he  updraught,  then  a violent  gust 
seemed  to  catch  them  unawares  and 
they  were  thing  like  black  mgs  over 
the  crag  ridge,  their  broad,  Angered 
wings  ballooning  open  as  they 


swung  down  below  eye  level  and  up 
again.  Then,  with  the  winds  buffet- 
ing harder,  they  paused  utterly  mo- 
tionless, almost  to  prove  that  their 
earlier  acrobatics  had  been  a delib- 
erate manoeuvre.  With  this  absolute 
aerial  mastery  asserted,  the  birds 
surfed  the  breeze  out  over  the 
breakers  and  disappeared  around 
the  next  headland.  As  they  did  so 
they  let  out  a long,  triumphant 
■*Ch-ee-eoww". 

These  creatures  are  one  of  the 
star  birds  of  Ireland.  Once  called  by 
the  more  resonant,  poetic  name  of 
fire  crow,  they  are  now  known  as 
red-billed  chough.  In  Britain,  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  inaccessible 
breeding  species,  pushed  geograph- 
ically and  numerically  to  the  limits  of 
survival,  with  only  315  pairs  clinging 
to  the  outer  fringes  of  the  archi- 
pelago, on  the  offshore  i9lnnds  and 
coasts  of  Wales,  Scotland  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  England,  it  has  been 
completely  extinguished,  lost  In  the 
19708  from  a final  Cornish  toehold. 
There  is  now  uo  mainland  popula- 
tion outside  Wales. 

That  pattern  of  decline  is  mir- 
rored across  Europe,  the  chough 
vanishing  in  living  memory  from 
Austria  and  most  of  Switzerland.  Se- 
rious declines  have  also  occurred  in 
its  last  two  strongholds.  Spain  and 
Greece..  Yet  further  east  in  the 
mountains  of  Asia,  especially  in  the 


Himalayas  and  the  mountains  of 
Tibet,  it  remains  relatively  common. 
In  Nepal,  great  flocks  can  still  be 
seen,  swirling  like  black  dust  devils 
above  the  crags  and  rockfaces  of 
the  northern  highlands. 

In  these  Aslan  strongholds  the 
numbers  have  been  protected  by 
the  remoteness  of  the  landscapes 
and  the  moderate  impact  of  their 
small  human  populations.  Not  that 
chough  have  been  averse  to  man's 
presence.  In  fact,  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  they  originally 
benefited  from  the  country's  forest 
clearance  undertaken  by  Neolithic 
people.  Subsequent  use  of  the 
cleared  land  for  sheep  and  cattle 
was  also  positive,  because  chough 
feed  largely  on  grassland  inverte- 
brates. Nor  were  they  especially 
persecuted,  being  the  most  benign 
and  appealing  of  an  otherwise  un- 
popular family,  the  corvids  — 
crows,  ravens  and  magpies. 

What  has  blighted  the  chough’s 
future  has  been  the  abandonment  of 
these  marginal  lauds  or  an  intensifi- 
cation of  fanning  methods,  coupled 
with  increasing  recreational  use  of 
European  coastlines.  Yet  on  Ire- 
land's long,  salt-fretted  Atlantic 
shore,  the  old  grazing  traditions  are 
still  being  maintained.  So  much  so 
I hat  choughs  have  not  only  held 
their  own  with  800  pairs,  but  arc- 
now  increasing. 


2 Curse  — pledge 
(4) 

3 Rfver  fn  Europe 
(4) 

4 Began  (6) 

5 Worn  away  (6) 

6 Breed  (9) 

7 Type  of  sponge 
cake  (5,4) 


11  Rugby  player 
(5,4) 

12  Solidified  (9) 

13  Was  Inclined  (5) 

14  “Dead”  language 

(6) 

18  Highly  emotional 

(6) 

19  Scorn  (0) 

22  Rim — fog  (4) 

23  Rip  (4) 
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Chess  Leonard  Barden 

LAST  month's  Mind  Sports 
Olympiad  at  the  Royal  Festival 
Hail  in  London  proved  another 
triumph  for  Michael  Adams  and 
Matthew  Sadler,  who  followed  up 
their  British  championship  success 
by  taking  the  gold  and  silver 
medals:  Adams  12'i-/ 15,  Sadler  1 \% 
Gormnlly  11. 

Adams  was  unbeaten,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  technique 
of  one  of  the  world's  best  exponents 
of  30-minute  chess  against  the  clock. 

He  plays  Hit  opening  simply  and 
fast,  is  rarely  under  dire  time  pres- 
sure, often  makes  minor  sacrifices 
of  a pawn  or  uses  an  exchange  to 
gain  the  initiative,  and  has  a sure- 
footed endgame  technique.  It  is  u 
natural  gift,  honed  by  massive  expe- 
rience; Adams  is  probably  the  only 
top  grandmaster  who  regularly  plays 
in  weekend  and  one-day  congresses 
in  his  own  country.  He  is  as  a superb 
role-inodel  for  younger  players. 

The  Olympiad  also  offered 
medals  and  decent  prize  money  for 
blitz  and  problem-solving  contests. 
The  best  result  by  chess  players  t 
came  in  the  Decnmentathlon,  where  . 
nine  other  disciplines  — including  1 
IQ,  memory  and  creative  thinking  c 
— were  tested.  Former  chess  inter- 
nationals took  all  three  medals. 

i 

B Lalic  v J Hodgson 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  d6  3 (14  cxd4  4 • 

Nxd4  NfG  5 Nc3  g(3  6 Bc4  Bg7 
7 O-O,  A diversion  from  the  usual 
f3,  Be3,  Qd2  and  WU)  plan  against 
tile  Dragon  Sicilian.  While  develops 
quietly,  a policy  Karpov  tried  against 
the  same  opening  lift  years  ago. 

0-0  8 Rel  IH»?J  Tins  proves  to 
weaken  rfi;  Ned  is  normal.  9 BgfS  ■ 
m»7  10  NdS  Nhd7  If  NxdR  1 1 
exd5  Hc8  12  Bb.r»  is  unpleasant.  11 
Ra6!  Brilliant  opportunism,  high- 
lighting Black's  weakness.  If  now 
Rxf!5  12  exd5  ReK  13  Bb7  wins  at 
least  1 lie  exchange.  It xi i<>  12  NtKi 
Qo8  13  Ne7  Tile  black  que-eu  is 
trapped  IQcH  M Ni-7it.  Blin  k strug- 
gled on  for  a while  lo  save  luce,  but 
effectively  this  is  one  of  the  all-time 
quickest  wins  in  an  nll-gmiid master 
game. 
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Quick  crossword  no.  384  Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

Across  n [2  I |3  | Ti  I p I rJ'HE  celebrations  for  the  50th 

I donee  of  Pakistan  last  month  in- 

a '4  FI  n | | nM  W eluded  an  international  bridge 

l U-  U U — J— P — tournament,  so  l returned  to 

SSh  hSSm  O,  -B  B 1 1 Karachi  in  the  monsoon  Beason. 

in  (2  "mTsmT?  rn  mr~  An  exhibition  match  on  the  first 

S day  brought  abouttheunlque 

h ? Eu.  ^ ,«P°n  ® -III  _ ■ situation  of  players  from  India 

cESiSL  ■ ■ 1|H|—  m~  ■ and  Platan  combining  on  the 

16  Stabbing  knife  |7  W W SMS.  ■ ■ seme  team  to  face  the  reel  of  the 

17  rvnnrinii  ifl%  —II  I I |H ( I world.  This  was  a first  for  the 

IQ  ■ Bp6-  I W mm  subcontinent,  and  I hope  the 

JSSnonoflm  2T^1 — politicians  noted  that  when  we 

?n  - [_.l  BM  mmm  combined  our  talents  we  were 

20  aSSitai?  H mF*  I n n not  only  amicable  but  victorious. 

21uSSSSW  25H  -rm-m-J-U  U Indonesia,  where  bridge  haaa 

24  Craftsman  (9)  LL1  LM  M M U U strong  and  passionate  following, 

25  Was  untruthful 
(4) 

23  Bold  exploits 


Went 

North 

ICtwt 

Pass 

14 

Pass 

Pass 

14 

Puss 

Pass 

»¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

4¥ 

Pass 

Pass 

1* 

1¥ 

24 

34 

Pass 


won  the  main  tournament,  but 
for  most  of  the  locals,  the  big 
game  was  the  “friendly"  mutch 
between  India  and  Pakistan, 
neighbours  whose  sporting 
rivalry  arouses  the  ultimate  In 
patriotic  fervour.  The  Pakistan 
pair  in  the  Closed  Room  were 
not  pleased  with  their  effort  on 
the  deal  shown  left. 

South  went  one  down  because 
of  the  bad  trump  split  and  un- 
lucky position  in  diamonds,  but 
he  had  the  feeling  that  he  might 
have  been  able  to  scramble  10 
tricks  somehow.  He  need  not 
have  worried.  This  was  tire  bid- 
ding at  the  other  table: 


West 

North 

East 

Pass 

2 * 

Pass 

Pass 

4*U1 

Pass 

Pass 

4NTU1 

Pass 

Pass 

6¥ 

Dble 

Pass 

Pass 

Cricket  Sunday  League 
LMcShanevN  Tima,  jC.-U 
1 c4  c6  2 d3  d5  3Nd2tbi,  Idl  \~A 

dxc4  g8  5 Ngf3  Bg4  6 Btffc- 

w&reitf.  leaves 

A defeat  such  as  ihiswouUE^1 

crush  many  players  for  ra^  - ~ 

krwards,  but  a few  days  iatAQf]  H ||  Q M 
disastrous  game  its  loser  recKtr,  1 ^ 1 ‘w 

to  reach  the  final  of  the  IbtnP 
Challenge  in  which  23,000^1  nv  David  Hoops 
from  700  schools  began Jd  John  Beaumont 

tuinn.  Hie  finals  were  staged bp-!  — 

of  Ihe  Olympiad.  '[  j / ENTs  experienct 

This  event,  in  which  any  si.'  ^ ley’s  unflattering 
can  take  pail,  is  proving  a L-j  I \ been  distressing 
source  of  new  talent  amoraV-S  aa  countv  championshi 


v.  V h'. t'4  V • 


»f  me  olympiad.  | i / ENTs  experience  of  Heading- 

11  lis  event,  in  which  any  si  ' K ley’s  unflattering  wastes  has 
can  take  part,  is  proving  at  I \ been  distressing.  Displaced 
source  of  new  talent  among  V as  county  championship  leaders  by 
boys  and  girls.  For  details  of  ki  Glamorgan  last  Saturday,  24  hours 
enter  the  1997-98  UK  CWk^.  later  they  conceded  the  Sunday 
contact  Mike  Basman,  7 HW  League  to  Warwickshire  as  Darren 
Close.  Chessington.  Sung  C Ichmann  provided  a thumping 
2ED.Unitecl  Kingdoin.  Td  - send-off  to  his  season. 

(0)  181-397 1826.  Lehmann's  debut  season  as  York- 

shire’s overseas  professional  has 
No  2400  been  hugely  productive  — more 
than  1,500  championship  runs  and 
r - -\  an  unbeaten  68-ball  78  that  brought 

s a seven-wicket  victory  with  more 

than  10  overs  to  spare.  Kent  were 

1 'i  banished  and  Warwickshire,  after 

3 ffl  i • 4*1  overcoming  Gloucestershire  by  71 

. " , " ) runs,  duly  raised  the  replica  trophy 

5 2 1 at  Edgbaston. 

4 h Warwickshire,  too,  owed  much  to 

. ° . ||  their  overseas  player.  Allan  Donald. 

3 i ;( die  South  Africa  fast  bowler,  is  fly- 

2 p i ing  home  to  prepare  for  his  coun- 

X I ,ry's  lour  of  Pakistan.  L’ist  Sunday 

1 ® I holed  out  Warwickshire  to  a stnnd- 

; — ing  ovation  and  Inter  h»>k  four  for  24 

a b c d 0 i Glouceslershiiv  were  disnussed 
L'apablanca  v Vilaro.  Baft'-.1  tor  150. 

UK  Vi  Capa  was  the  best  ' Dunald  said  lie  Imped  he  might 
chess  talent  — lie  played  M-  back  as  the  club’s  overseas 
easily.  and  he  lost  ..  I'phycr  alter  the  1!W  World  Cup. 
m |K*r  mil  of  his  games.  Tl  , ihougli  Sunday’s  triumph  may  be 
fewer  than  Kasparov,  Karpov  ■ hk  swansmig. 

Fischer.  Here  playing  W«K  N*wtal.irs  wen*  kepi  mforimtl  »f 
move) , Capa  is  a |»awn  down '-enis  at  Headinglex  as  they 
tlm -all'll* tl  with  Rcl  mate  durir:-,  Mldied  Warwicksliiiv  iva.-li  __1  J'«>r 
sin  ml  against  a dozen  oppot-  uitluding  a stylish  V rj  to  >m  Nick 
What  should  he  play?  .«•  Hl'  l«‘f!  -mt.-ilnng  ti»  prove 

; xcause  two  ol  W.u  v.  wkslures  lour 

N«»  24 80:  ! NaK  KfT.  2 Qa7'*r-  ! J*als  under  his  caplainey  in 
KxeU  \\  BcH.  or  Kf4  3 QC,  or Kf  the  second  of  them  gainst 
Bel.  If  l . . . Kg3/c3  2 Qxc3»- 1 all' mbndge  Wells, 
males.  


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Knight’s  day , . . the  Warwickshire  opener  shows  his  style  photo  ruivieira 


He  hit  seven  fours  and  a huge 
pulled  six  before  he  was  run  out  by 
a direct  hit  from  Tim  Hancock. 
Knight  siiarcd  an  opening  stand  of 
89  with  Neil  Smith  (39).  who  cap- 
tained the  county  to  victory  in  IQ  of 
the  11  games  in  which  he  whs  in 
charge. 

Gladstone  Small  stifled  Glouces- 
tershire by  conceding  only  25  runs 
and  Ashley  Giles  ran  through  the 
middle  order  with  a season's-best 
four  for  25  before  Donald  was 
brought  back  to  polish  off  the  tail 
and  be  chaired  from  the  field. 

Jov,  then,  for  Warwickshire  ami 
despair  for  Kent.  Following  their 
detent  ngainsl  Surrey  in  the  Benson 
& Hedges  Clip  final  Ihe  captain. 
Steve  Marsh,  is  bracing  himself  for 
the  condemnation  that  is  certain  l« 
follow. 

"They  say  we  freeze  on  the  big 
occasions,  and  quite  rightly  so.”  lie 
said,  “li  was  :i  jamr  inTforniuiuv  all 
round,  h might  just  v.nrk  in  »>nv 
favuiir  dial  we  go  into  tile  biM  round 
of  championship  m:iielu-->  a point 

behind  Glamorgan.  At  least  we  can 
claim  to  be  underdog*." 

l-chumim  had  tin*  o|j|xirtuiiily  to 
uulsirip  his  fellow  Australian. 
Hampshire's  opener  MnUhew  Hay- 
den. in  the  chase  for  the  league's 
highest  run  aggregate.  But  Bradley 
Parker,  as  if  caught  up  in  the  excite- 


[! Counties  reject  big  changes 


heart  lit.  (2)  Blackwood  withhe# 

tigreorl  as  trumps.  T™ 

J i\  I turned  their  backs  on  revo- 

My  partner.  Masood  Sdta  ! cllanf  “>  Lord’aon 

wanted  n club  lead  to  9>  ^ rejecting  s plea  from 

Zmntrick  aobedoSal*  Bsgland  and  Wales  Cricket 

tiu  mptnek,  Board  to  adopt  a two-division 

suggest  nn  llB“8““b  ttmmpionahip  and  opting 

talnbrjte  would  instead  for  the  “radical  status 

the  current  all-play-ail 
to  reton1  ^retktwilb  an  additional  Super 
which  Masood  won  ta  nwj  cup  one-day  competition  for  the 
spade.  South,  hoping  to  hading  eight  counties. 

the  contract,  earited  fc*  hKSSSSS*-  aa 
and  ace  of  hearts.  , . ,w  had  been  predicted.  The  First 
His  hopes  . gnrtpd  ^oo  Forora  — the  IS  counties 

he  pressed  onwitho^  a„dMcc_waa  12.7  infavour 

the  qaee* »i  to  “enhanced  Championship”, 
won  tire  king  and  ledtt^,  TI«.TMtman.h.hM3^ 
hemta.  Declarer  tad 

“5s  |doa  of  two  divisions,  with  pre- 

made  another  five  «o,0B  BBd  rele&fio’n  for 

spades  and  diamond,®  t >ld!s.sndWoreMtereWrewere 
queen  of  hearts  and  saw-  atsoknownto  support  the 

ruffs.  AsUrf  5cheirie. 

But,."imc1  ^tahe^Soil**  5 u Tbc  against  two  divi- 

wasnot  likely  to  beo^  ; tans  ,vas  led,  with  some  effect, 

Si  SiV  Peter  Edwards,  ti,e  Essex 
third  heart  in  dammyt^j  «Wary.  and  Robin  Mariar, 
totheldngofapad^^  Sussex  chairman. 


Paul  Weaver 


ine  to  loaa  aummyo  ab- 
normally. 1 dutifully  led 

which  Masood  won  to  retur? 
spade.  South,  hoping  to  ov* 
the  contract,  cashed  wm 
and  ace  of  hearts.  , w 

His  hopes  were  , t 


hearts.  Declarer  had 
tricks  so  far,  and  cojiW  W®  ^ 
made  another  five  vte  ttM"1 
spades  and  diamonds, 
queen  of  hearts  and  a ^ 
ruffs.  ...wl 

But,  since  four  down 
was  not  likely  to  be  a 
South  In  desperation  j 
third  heart  In  dutmnyi 
to  the  king  of  spades, 


another  diamond  finc^^l  Super  Cup.  or  Super 

Masood  won  wiihtta^l  will  take  place  for  the 

trumps,  andwe  caeta^^J  fm,tane  ,n  199g  baged  fl0  llext 
oftheWcksforsmjento"’'  #,  taft  Championship  plaeings.  It 
a penally  of  1,70  ■ a knock-out  competition 


(1)  Showing  club  shortage  and  a 


meat  of  it  all,  slammed  an  unbeaten 
39  from  27  balls  mul  left  him  12  runs 
short. 

An  eighth-wicket  stand  of  61  be- 
tween Marsh  and  Paul  Strang  en- 
deavoured to  plot  Kent  an  escape 
route.  Strang,  who  struck  36  from 
46  bails  before  being  dismissed  off 
the  last  ball,  now  returns  to  Zim- 
babwe. 

Lehmann  was  irrepressible. 
Michael  Bevan  might  feel  betrayed 
because  Yorkshire  have  reneged  on 
a commitment  lo  reappoint  him 
next  season,  but  lehumnn  has 
[Hatched  him  on  the  field  and  lias 
been  mure  relaxed  and  inure  |mpu- 
laroffii. 

Final  League  Table 


Warl-S  (4) 
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13 

4 

0 

0 

62 

Kent  ( 1 0) 

1 7 
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0 

1 

50 
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1 

1' 
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38 
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1 ~ 

7 

“ 

0 

3 

34 

Glam  (13) 

1 7 

r 

9 

0 

3 

26 

Detbys  (it) 

17 

4 

0 

fl 

- 

24 

Hants  (1*0 

17 

‘J 

11 

fl 

1 

22 

Mklcb  (7i 

i7 

3 

10 

1 

3 

20 

Duiham(iS) 

17 

3 

13 

0 

1 

14 

Sussex  (M) 

17 

2 

13 

0 

£ 

12 

Football  results 


resembling  the  quarter-final 
stages  of  tiie  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup. 

The  vear  England  host  die 
World  Cup,  1 999,  will  also  see 
die  Introduction  of  a two-division 
50-over  league,  with  promotion 
and  relegation,  plus  the  00-over 
NatWest  Trophy  in  its  extended 
form  as  the  game’s  “FA  Cup”. 

The  disappointed  chairman  of 
the  ECB  Lord  MacLaurin  said: 

,(I  am  sad  that  the  counties  have 
gone  against  the  Idea  of  promo- 
tion and  relegation.  Cricket  is  an 
ultra-conservative  game.  But  we 
have  gone  forward.”  • 

The  Kent  all-rounder  Matthew 
Fleming,  chairman  of  the 
Professional  Cricketers’ 
Association,  echoed  those  senti- 
ments. “I  am  disappointed,”  he 
said.  “Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
players  had  voted  for  o two  divi- 
sional Championship.” 

The  vote  represented  Mac- 
Laurin’a  second  embarrassing 
defeat  in  a month.  His  three- 
conference  Championship  plan, 
outlined  in  last  montli’s  Raising 
The  Standard  blueprint,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  counties. 

But  he  discounted  resigna- 
tion: “I  have  15  months  of  my 
■two  years  to  go,  and  hope  to  fulfil 
it  before  they  throw  me  out” 


England  are  tops 

ENGLAND  leapfrogged  over  I title  but  was  given  the  barde 
Italy  to  tiie  lop  of  group  two  of  his  career  by  the  Europe.' 
in  the  World  Cup  qualifying  dlcweight  champion.  The 


FA  CARUNQ  PREMIERSHIP:  Argerofl  A. 
Bollon  l ; Barnsley  0.  Aston  ViPa  3,  Bad- burn 
3.  Le*ds  4;  Coventry  i . Soulbampion  0. 

Crystal  Passes  0.  Chelsea  3;  Derby  CO  3, 
Everton  »;  Leicester  3.  Tottenham  O:  Lneipcol 
2.  Shalt  Wad  t ; Man  'Jld  2.  West  Ham  i; 
Newcastle  1 , Wimbledon  3. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  Division  Onei 

Blrmlnghm  0.  Sunderland  1 ; Bradtord  2. 
Mlddlesbro  2;  Huddersltd  2,  Ipswich  2. 

Norwich  i , Port  Vale  0;  Portsmth  2.  Crewe  3; 
OPR  2.  WBA  0,  Reading  2.  (Word  1 ; ShBlt 
Utd  1,  Mown  Fw  O;  Slot'S  2.  SfcXVporl  l; 
Swindon  2.  Tranmere  1;  WofceaS,  Cnarlton  I. 

Dlvielon  Tw«  Boumemth  1,  Luton  1 : Bristol 
r t , GfBin^-iam  2;  Fulham  0.  Qnmaby  2: 

MliiwaU  3.  Southend  1 . Ourem  2,  Northmptn 
2;  Plymouth  0.  Brenltord  0;  Preston  0.  WateaS 
0;  Watiord  2.  Chesierfld  t:  Wigan  3.  Blact-pod 
0;  Wrexham  2.  Bristol  City  1;  Wycombe  I. 
Carlisle  4;  VorK  3,  Burnley  1- 

DJvtalon  Three:  Brighton  0.  Dartmgton  0. 
Cambridge  1 . Samel  3;  Cwdffl  2.  Roclidale  i ; 
Chester  2.  ihtewebry  O;  Hartlepool  3.  Torquay 
0.  Hull  0.  Lincoln  2:  Layton  0 1.  F«eler  0, 
MaccJesfld  3.  Swansea  0:  Nolls  Co  1 , 

Mansfield  0:  Rotherham  2.  Pelertwro  2. 
Scunthorpe  i.  Doncaster  t. 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE) 

Premiere  Dlvtstoni  DunrtBoli  i . Wimurrti  2\ 
Hibernian  5.  Djntirmfine  2;  Molherwofi  2,  Gallic- 
3;  Rangera  3.  Aberdeen  3;  £l  JoLmstone  1 , 
Hearts  2. 

First  DMsIom  Ayr  1.  DuniteeL’;  Follrtrk  t, 
HamWon  4;  Morton  I . Alidne  1 : Partlck  I . 
SHrtlrig  A 2:  Raith  2.  St  Mlnen  1 . 

Secortd  Dhrlelon:  Brechin  0.  Livingston  2; 
Ctydabank  1.  E.  Fite  2;  Clyde  2.  Sl&ribsnv  D. 
Queen  Sth  0.  Fortar  1 : Inverness  QT  2. 
StranrBBf  2. 

TWrd  Dhrlslom  At-lon  2,  EXmbait..m  1 : Alta  B. 
Mornmse  1 : Arbroath  2.  Ross  Co  2:  Gowdrtilh 
t , E.  SMngO;  Ousens  Pn  0.  Bervack  0 ' . 


ENGLAND  leapfrogged  over 
Italy  to  tiie  lop  of  group  two 
in  the  World  Cup  qualifyiug 
campaign  after  an  emphatic  4-0  vic- 
tory at  Wembley  over  bottom  team 
Moldova.  England  went  ahead  in 
the  28lh  minute  through  a Paul 
Scholes  header  from  a David  Beck- 
ham cross.  Hie  second  goal  came 
after  half-time  from  a precise  Paul 
Gascoigne  pass  to  Ian  Wright, 
whose  sliot  rattled  in  at  tiie  goal- 
keeper's near  post.  Ten  minutes 
from  time,  Gascoigne  himself  got 
the  goal  he  su  richly  deserved.  The 
rout  was  completed  when  Stan  Col- 
ly more  played  n through  ball  that 
Wright  easily  converted.  England 
now  only  have  to  draw  with  llaly  in 
Rome  next  mouth  to  secure  a place 
in  next  year's  finals  Ln  France. 

Meanwhile  Northern  Ireland's 
woes  continued  as  Albania  swept 
them  aside  in  Zurich.  'Ihe  only  goal 
of  the  match  came  in  the  09th 
minute  when  a clearance  from  Colin 
Hill  fell  lo  Allin  Haxlii,  Albania’s  22- 
ycar-old  midfielder  who  plays  for 
the  Greek  side  Petros.  His  Ltd-yard 
shot  beat  Tommy  Wrigln  and 
bounced  into  tile  net  off  :i  post.  [I 
was  Albania’s  fu  st  victory  in  group 
nine  and  also  their  first  over  North- 
ern Ireland  in  eight  encounters.  The 
match  was  played  in  Switzerland  be- 
cause of  tiu- civil  umesi  in  Albania. 


Derbyshire  dim  i»»-vou  Mal- 
colm ami  Dontinic  Cork  have 
been  nverliiiiUcd  tuf  liiiglandV  win- 
i«-i  tour  “i  tlv  Wi>\  litdii-:.  I he 
paiviiiiii  ha  Vi.'  b<‘cii  teplae>-d  by 
Angus  l-mser  i«l  Middlesex  and  Asb- 
!■  -y  C> avail,  tile  -L'-year-i'ld  Kroux 
seamer  who  is  the  «mly  uncapped 
nu.iiiberi»f  the  H^strong  party. 

Arinin  Rollioake  lias  been  liamletl 
the  chance  to  fead  England  into  the 
IfJtfl  1 Vo  rid  Cup  after  being  named 
captain  for  the  one-day  loan  inn  ten  l 
in  Sharjah,  where  England  will  play 
India.  Pakistan  and  the-  West  Indies 
in  a quadrangular  1 our t lament  in 
December.  The  Surrey  all-rounder 
led  England  A in  Australia  last  win- 
ter and  was  given  his  expected  pro- 
motion when  the  squads  were 
announced  at  Lords'  last  week.  Eng- 
land's A team  trill  tour  Sri  Lanka 
and  Kenya  in  the  winter  and  will  be 
led  by  Warwickshire's  Nick  Knight. 

The  squad  for  the  Caribbean  tour 
is;  Atherton,  Hussain,  Butcher.  Cad- 
dick,  Cowan,  Crawley,  Croft,  Fraser, 
Gough,  Headley,  A Hollioake,  Ram- 
prakash,  Russell,  Stewart.  Thorpe 
andThfheU. 


title  but  was  given  the  hardest  fight 
of  his  career  by  the  European  mid- 
dleweight champion.  The  British 
boxer  was  near  exhaustion  at  the 
finish.  Reid  did  not  lose  conscious- 
ness but  after  collapsing  he  was 
given  oxygen  to  counter  dehydra- 
tion and  taken  to  a Merseyside  hos- 
pital for  observation. 


GREG  RUSEDSKI  has  become 
the  first  British  man  to  reach 
Ihe  world's  tenuis  top  10  since  the 
ranking  system  was  introduced  in 
1973.  The  runner-up  ill  the  US  Open 
aims  to  qualify  for  the  ATI*  World 
Championship  finals  in  Hanover  in 
November.  To  achieve  that,  the 
British  No  I will  luiv«-  to  be  in  the 
lop  eight  of  the  world  elite.  “There's 
a good  opportunity  because  we'll  be 
in  living  to  the  indoor  season,  which 
suits  my  game,”  said  Rusedski,  who 
next  plays  in  the  Grand  Slam  Cup  in 
Munich. 

Britain's  No  2,  Tint  I lent  mm. 
meanwhile,  sciiled  the  second  ATI' 


Ivr  , 


JACK  SIMMONS,  the  former 
Lancashire  off-spinner  who 
played  for  the  county  for  22  years, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
club  after  Bub  Bennett's  decision  to 
concentrate  on  his  duties  as  chair- 
man of  England's  management  com- 
mittee. Simmons,  who  helped 
I ^inca  si  lire  lo  victory  in  two  joint 
Pluyer  League  campaigns,  four 
Gillette  Cups  and  a Benson  & 
Hedges  Cup.  said;  “Pm  absolutely 
delighted-  f hope  that  we  can  make 
I .an  cash  ire  the  envy  of  all  oilier 
county  clubs.'* 

ROBIN  REID  collapsed  ill  his 
dressing  room  at  Widncs  after 
his  bruising  split-decision  points  vic- 
tory over  France's  Hassinc  Cherili. 
Tiie  25-year-old  retained  his  World 
Boxing  Council  super-middleweight 


Henman  . . . Tashkent  victory 

lour  tide  ul  iii-  c;iiv<.t  after  beating 
Mark  Ro>sel  i»f  Swilaovlaml  ?-<>.  tv  l 
in  the  FresitleniV  Cup  in  Tashk'.-nt.  It 
was  sweet  revenge  lor  Heiinian  bi> 
catisc  Rossel  was  the  victor  when  the 
two  met  in  the  final  of  the  Eumjx-Hn 
Community  Championship  seven 
months  ago.  The  victory,  though,  is 
unlikely  to  lift  the  Briton  from  his 
current  position  of  World  No  20  as 
Spam’s  Albert  Costa,  ranked  19,  won 
the  ATP  Open  in  Marbella. 


CANADIAN  horserider  Claire 
Smith  was  airlifted  to  hospital  in 
Northampton  after  being  injured  in 
a fall  during  the  European  Champi- 
onships at  Burghley.  Riding  Gordon 
Gibbons,  she  fell  at  the  Leaf  Pit  Log, 
a near-vertical  obstacle  and  probably 
the  most  demanding  jump  on  the 
course.  She  was  said  to  be  "comfort- 
able" in  hospital.  It  was  the  second 
serious  accident  in  less  than  a week 
in  this  high-risk  sport.  Earlier  at 
Blenheim.  Sam  Moore,  a 35-year-old 
Irish  rider,  was  killed  when  his 
horse  fell  and  rolled  on  him. 

last  Sunday.  Britain  retained  the 
European  Horse  Trials  Champi- 
onship. Ihc  New  Xenia  nil  team  took 
the  silver  medals,  und  Sweden  Ihe 
bronze. 


Australian  moior-cyciist 

Michael  Doobttit  broke  Gia- 
como Agostini's  25-year-old  record 
of  1 1 wins  in  a season  when  lie  held 
off  the  local  riders  Carlos  Checa 
and  Alex  Criville  to  win  the 
Catalunya  Grand  Prix  in  Spain. 
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